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Always the best—the motto of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING is particu- 
larly well exemplified this month. 

In addition to our very distin- 
guished regular contributors—Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, Dr. Wiley, Jessie 
Wilicox Smith, Charles Dana 
Gibson, Elsie de Wolfe, Dr. 
Woods Hutchinson, Lady Duff- 
Gordon, etc., etc.— are several 
persons preéminent in their par- 
ticular fields. Mary Garden, for 
example, writes for the benefit of 
girls who would be public singers. 
The president of a national body 
of women for fire prevention, speaks 
burning words concerning the fire 
peril. The nephew of Louisa M. 
Alcott, writes of the very famous 
author of ‘ Little Women.” 

Altogether, this is a great number 
of the greatest of the home magazines. 
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By Mabel Potter Daggett 


Mrs 


Daggett was the author of the ‘‘ Letters to the Housewife ’’ that 


were pronounced by Jack Hammond of the Democratic Press Bureau, 
‘fone of the best shots fired in the whole Democratic campaign ”’ 


NEW document in human liberty is 

now being exalted beside the Magna 

Charta, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. It was written amid the jeering of the 
populace and for more than fifty years its 
divine origin was questioned. 

A little coterie of women were its brave 
first signers. Now literally hundreds of 
thousands are expressing allegiance to its 
principles. And a continent listens. It is 
with the respectful attention that precedes 
a full acceptance of the plenary inspiration 
of that Declaration of Woman’s Rights 
first formulated in 1846, declaring: ‘‘We 
hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men and women are created equal... ” 

Those were the days when women were first 
being allowed to “speak in prayer meeting.” 
Twenty years later ‘good’? women were 
questioning the Christianity of permitting 
their daughters to go to Vassar Female 
College. Ten medical colleges had denied 
Emily Blackwell admission. Twenty years 
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more and Belva Lockwood the first woman 
lawyer was being reluctantly admitted to 
the bar. Rev. Dr. Anna Shaw, a handsome 
young woman had appeared on the lecture 
platform, the brilliant advocate of woman’s 
rights, who sometimes spoke to almost 
empty schoolhouses. 


This is another era when the woman 
movement has passed from ‘odium into 
honor. When Dr. Shaw spoke recently in 


Philadelphia, thousands were unable to 
gain admission to the Opera House. Good 
women who get their daughters into Vassar 
must enter them four years ahead, so great 
is the throng at the doors. Three hundred 
women surgeons were in attendance at a 
medical convention in New York recently. 
One thousand women are practising law. 
Ministers are preaching the woman’s cause. 
Politicians are saying they always believed 
in it. Newspapers are removing beauty 
formulas and handy pin-money hints to 
make way for the news of it, and one of 
them has placarded the metropolis with the 














urgent appeal “* Women, women, read about 
yourselves.” 

It is an evolution that has taken place 
and a new chapter in human progress has 
just been written. Four states, Oregon, 
Kansas, Michi- 
gan and Arizona, 
simultaneously 
decided at the 
November ballot 
box for the en- 
franchisement of 
their women. It 
was such a slide 
for suffrage as 
has never hap- 
pened before. 
California was 
won in IgIt, 
Washington in 
1910, and the 
states before 
these, Idaho, 
Utah, Colorado, 
and Wyoming 
first of all, had 
come with slow 
and painful effort 
through the 
years. In these 
ten suffrage 
states to-day, 
there are 2,667,- 
000 women who 
may vote. Prac- 
tically all the rest 


United States are 
getting ready to. 

Che Woman’s Club has been the gateway 
by which women in large numbers have 
vxassed into civic life. In every large city 
to-day there is a woman’s organization 
whose influence is more or less felt in shaping 
nunicipal affairs as they relate to the home. 

It was the man-kept city that was wrong. 
It was about as successful as the man-kept 
ouse. As quietly as she might have taken 
the broom from his hands, woman is now 
taking over many municipal tasks for which 
she is specially fitted—the regulation of the 
food supply, the sanitation of the streets, 
the supervision of the schools and even the 

iusement places. She is now watching 
over city markets with the housewifely eye 
that once took critical note of the pantry 
shelves. Portland, Oregon, was the first 
nicipality to create the office of city 
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Miss Jane Addams who achieved the honor of being the “etal li 
jirst woman to second the nomination of a presidential sanitary police, 


throughout the candidate when she named Mr. Roosevelt at the conven- with Miss Mil- 


lion of the Progressive Party in Chicago 






























market inspector, to which Mrs. Sarah A. 
Evans was appointed. Miss Esther All- 
strumm is the official in Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, whose indorsement means business suc- 
cess for the market that can display the 
sign ‘Approved 
by the city sani- 
tation inspec- 
tor.” Mrs. R. O. 
Sprague, sanitary 
food inspector 
for Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, 
who has made 
that city a fa- 
mous “spotless 
town,” rates the 
food _ establish- 
ments according 
to cleanliness, on 
monthly score 
cards open for 
the public to con- 
sult. Seattle, 
North Yakima, 
and Spokane, 
Washington, all 
have established 
the market in- 
spector as a reg- 
ular city official. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
is the first city to 
appoint a woman 
as chief of the 


dred Chadsey in 
complete charge 
of all the city sanitation work. Chicago in 
1909 established a precedent when Dr. Ella 
Flagg Young was chosen city superintend- 
ent of schools. Cleveland later appointed 
Miss Harriet L. Keeler to a similar position. 
Denver in 1912 made Mrs. Honora R. Mac- 
pherson the head of its school system. In 
two states, Colorado with Mrs. Helen 
Wixon as superintendent, and Idaho with 
Grace Shepherd as superintendent, it is now 
customary for the state school system to be 
under a woman’s supervision. 

The latest municipal official to arrive is 
the policewoman who is assigned to duty at 
the theatres, dance halls, and public parks 
as a sort of city chaperone to watch over its 
young people. There are now so many of 
her that policewomen held their first con- 
vention in Portland, Oregon, last October, 
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when they organized a Pacific Northwest 
Association, with forty members, electing as 
president Mrs. Lola G. Baldwin, Portland’s 
policewoman, and for vice president Mrs. 
Winitired Covell of Tacoma. Other cities 
which have police- 

women are San* 

Francisco, Sacra- 

mento, Oakland, 

Seattle, Spokane, 

Los Angeles, Min- 

neapolis, Topeka 

and Baltimore, the 

first Eastern city 

to adopt the inno- 

vation in August, 

IQI2. 

Women are even 
serving as success- 
ful ‘city executives. 

Mrs. Susan Wissler, 

mayor, is managing 

Dayton, a Wyom- 

ing cowtown, as 

easily as she does 

her dry-goods store 

in that city. Mrs. 

Ella Wilson, mayor 

of Hunnewell, Kan- 

sas, successfully 

whipped into line 

a recalcitrant city 

council that for six 

months refused to 

meet to transact 

business with her. 

Ouster proceeding — 
instituted in the 

state supreme court 
brought them 
humbly, hat in 
hand, to their chief executive’s desk. Then 
they followed her bidding in regulating 
the poolrooms and driving the bootleg- 
gers from town. Now she announces that 
Hunnewell is clean enough to bring a boy 
up in—and she has two of them. 

It is in the West that the municipal 
housekeeper is’ accomplishin the most. 
In anti-suffrage Massachusetts, women 
worked fifty-three years to get a law giving 
equal guardianship of their children. In 
Colorado they secured that law within two 
years after they had the ballot. In Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, which had a vice crusade 
a year ago, the red lights still invite to the 
way, the end whereof is disease and death. 
In Seattle the lights are out in the largest 


Miss Helen Varick Boswell 
ment of Woman’s Work of the Republican National 
Committe 
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house of prostitution in the world. It had 
been built on a city street the lease of which 
was voted to the Tenderloin Syndicate for 
a period of fifteen years by the city council. 
The mayor who signed that lease was re- 
« called from office 
at the first election 
after women were 
enfranchised in the 
state of Washing- 
ton. When again. 
last spring he ran 
for reélection, once 
more the hand that 
rocks the cradle 
reached out to the 
ballot box and put 
him back in his 
place. ‘Our spring 
cleaning is done,” 
announced Mrs. 
Margaret C. Munn 
when the city elec- 
tion was over. 
Beside such di- 
rect action as this, 
the power of peti- 
tion is weak indeed. 
“You might as well 
bring me a paper 
signed by so many 
mice,” said an Ilh- 
nois legislator to a 
feminine delegation 
presenting a re- 
quest for child la- 
bor legislation that 
had been signed by 
2,000 prominent 
women in the state. 
The General Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs is of course the 
most effectual vehicle for indirect influ- 
ence. They are a_ million women, and 
when they speak not even lawmakers can 
very well help but hear. With a shower 
of hundreds of telegrams they told Con- 
gress the pure food law must pass, and it did. 
But even they were ten years asking for the 
Children’s Bureau, which has been recently 
established at Washington, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Julia Lathrop, the first woman 
to be placed in charge of a government de- 
partment. It took the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs of Kentucky eight years to 
reorganize the school system that should wipe 
out illiteracy in a state where even 5,000 
school trustees could not read. Mrs. Desha 


dire cle d the De part- 
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paign in which the support of women 


Breckenridge, great granddaughter of Henry 
was openly sought and secured by every 


Clay, led the educational crusade and practi- 


cally wrote the 
new school law, 
but she could 
not vote for it. 
“Gentlemen of 
Kentucky,’’she 
told the State 
Educational 
Association, 
“thereis await- 
ing for your use 
a great reserve 
force in the in- 
terest of Ken- 
tucky schools if 
you will but 
avail your- 
selves of it.”’ In 
1912 they did. 
Kentucky at 
last granted the 
school suffrage 
to the women 
who had al- 
ready by labor- 
ious effort made 
over itsschools. 
Recently the 
“reserve force” all 
over the country 
has been called to 
the front. The 
woman movement 
had come a long 
way by itself. And 
its lines were al- 
ready swinging to- 
ward success when 
the eager hands of 
new-found friends 
were extended to 
carry its banners 
“Woman has long 
needed the ballot; 
the ballot now 
needs her,” a poli- 
iclan with insight 
has phrased it. A 
new chief executive 
of the nation is in- 
igurated next 
month. He is the 
first president in 
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Miss Frances A. Kellor, of New York, who served on the na- 
tional committee of the Progressive Party during the campaign 


political party. 
The democratic 
and the repub- 
lican conven- 
tions each had 
two women 
delegates sent 
from the suf- 
frage states, 
and the pro- 
gressives had 
twenty women 
delegates com- 
ing even from 
states that 
have not yet 
admitted wom- 
en to citizen- 
ship. No fu- 
ture president, 
it is safe to pre- 
dict, will ever 
be elected with- 
out women’s 
help. 
It was the 
political cam- 
paign just past 
that has set the 
woman movement 
ahead fifty years 
of effort in a few 
flashing months. 
In the suffrage 
states, women ran 
for office they 
never before had 
even started for. 
Washington named 
the first woman to 
be nominated any- 
where for governor 
in Miss Ann M. 
Maley, whose name 
appeared on the 
socialist ticket. In 
Seattle, Mrs. So- 
phie L. W. Clark’s 
candidacy for the 
Legislature was 
promoted by her 
husband, who pre- 
sented her picture 


to be hung in a 
store window. 
“Ought to be at 


Photo by Edmonster 1 ton, D. 
Vrs. John S. Crosby, the director of the Woman’s 


the history of this 
republic to be 
elected in a cam- 
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League in 
the campaign for dey 


Washington during 
President-el: 
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home having babies,’ demurred the store 
keeper, a conservative man. “She’s had 
six,” offered the father of them. And even 
the opponent of race suicide hastened to 
put on display the 
picture of the 
woman with a sat- 
isfactory record of 
home duty hero- 
ically performed. 
Colorado, which 
already had four 
women in its House 
of Representatives, 
aimed higher. They 
have elected to 
their Legislature 
the first woman 
state senator any- 
where in the coun- 
try, Mrs. Helen 
Ring Robinson, the : 
wife of a promi- 
nent Denver attor- 
ney. Also in Colo- 
rado, for the first 
time anywhere in 
the United States, 
a woman, Mrs. 
Katherine William- 
son, ran for the 
place of congress- 
man-at-large to the 
national legislative 
body at Washing- 
ton. California, 
with Mrs. Isabelle W. Blaney named as an 
elector on the progressive ticket, has chosen 
the first‘woman to cast the actual presiden- 
tial ballot. 

These were conspicuous high-lights of the 
campaign in the states where women have 
come into full citizenship. The most sig- 
nificant and far-reaching effects remain in 
the non-sulfrage states, where even the 
“anti’s” were swept along in the tide of 
progress whose resistless force springs from 
the deeps of economic law. 

There was a new hat in the political ring— 
not the Rough Rider’s. The first time I 
saw it, a mass of red and pink roses, it 
bloomed on top of a mahogany desk. A 
pair of long suede gloves draped the back of 
a leather upholstered chair. A lace parasol 
lay carelessly on the lounge of the private 
office, and decorators and furnishers enter- 
ing to add the finishing touches to the demo- 
cratic campaign headquarters in the Fifth 


Mrs. Winnifred S. Covell in ker office at the City ITall 
of Tacoma, Washington, where, as policewoman, she 
ches over the public morals 
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Avenue Building, New York, were hanging a 
mirror on the wall! The feminine presence 
in American politics had definitely arrived. 

At each of the other national political 
headquarters 
in New York, rose- 
wreathed or ribbon- 
trimmed or fluffy- 
feathered creations 
rested on top of 
mahogany desks. 
The women who 
sat at the desks 
were busily en- 
listed in enrolling 
for democratic or 
republican or pro- 
gressive activities 
all the other wom- 
en who could be 
reached from coast 
to coast. Whether 
your influence 
might be ‘‘direct,” 
as in those states 
where you were for 
the first time ad- 
dressed as ‘fellow 
citizens,” or “in- 
direct,’’ in the 
states whose cam- 
paign orators only 
went so far as 
“Gentlemen — and 
ladies of my audi- 
ence,’ you were 
wanted. For the woman constituent counted 
with every political party. 

It was the great Bull Moose whose appre- 
ciative eye first took note of her—and of the 
perfectly good vote she was going to cast in 
six states. The strength of his wooing was 
already enlisting her in large numbers in a 
fervor of devotion to his new party at the 
Chicago convention, before the old parties 
awoke to stay the stampede. They didn’t 
go on their knees to their women. Their 
demonstrations were not so ardent as we 
would have liked. Neither of them courted 
with the chivalric charm of that progressive 
announcement of “place aux dames” at the 
ballot box. But they struck the ‘‘ my-need- 
of-thee”’ pose that is the other successful 
way to a woman's heart. And we listened. 

For a time feminirity fluttered like a girl 
with a line of lovers suing for her favor. 
The National American Woman’s Suffrage 
Association alone stood firm and swept all 














suppliants alike in scornful-rebuke. .“‘ Sirs,” 
they said, ‘the vote first and our influence 
after.” To sister suffrage organizations they 
urged the unwritten tradition that forbids 
alliance with any party, until after political 
independence shall 
have been granted. 
And of the Bull 
Moose especially 
they warned: 
“Trust him not. 
He’s only fooling.” 

But his platform 
had been built with 
skill. One by one 
the reformers had 
come to Oyster 
Bay bringing the 
planks across which 
each was to lead 
his own followers 
into the fold. 
“Now,” said the 
master builder, “TI 
want the women.” 
And he sent for one 
who is a leader in 
social progress in 


New York. “Iam 
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lead. Others, almost persuaded, hesitated, 
and turned aside to follow the faith of their 
fathers in the women’s auxiliaries of the 
older political parties. ‘‘We may convert 
them also to votes for women,” they said. 
Every woman 
had finally formed 
a definite political 


attachment. Even 
those sufiragists 
who stood alone 


were such an active 
force, especially in 
those states where 
the question of 
votes for women 
was pending at the 
November polls, 
that their align- 
ment in the cam- 
paign had almost 
the effect of a sep- 


arate womans 
party. 
Woman became 


the keynote of the 
campaign. She is 
the ultimate 
sumer, on whom as 


con- 


ready,’’ he an- — Pot dy Edmond bow, Cleveland the purchaser of 
nounced magnani- — 4/iss Mildred Chadsey wlio was recently appointed the family sup- 
mously ‘to indorse chief of the sanitary police in Cleveland, Ohio. She plies, has rested the 
ca ha complet charge of the city sanilalion work oy are : 


suffrage as among 

‘my policies’ in 

exchange for your support.” But she 
shook her head. ‘It is not enough,’ she 
said. “ What will you take?” he bargained. 
“We must have besides,” she dictated, “an 
equal place with men on all your commit- 
tees, an equal place with men in all your 


party councils.” The silence lay deep on 


Sagamore Hill. A long three minutes 
passed. Then a fist with force in it came 
down on the library table. “By —,” he 


roared, “Il do it!” 
And he did. The progressive party was 
the first in history to be organized with the 
names of men and women written side by 
side as its founders. Four women—Jane 
Addams of Chicago, Mrs. Isabelle W. 
Blaney of California, Jean Gordon of New 
Orleans, and Frances A. Kellor of New York, 
—were named on its national committee. 
Jane Addams, the first woman in history to 
be accorded such an honor, was permitted 
to second the nomination of the presidential 
candidate. And the suffragists, many of 
them, broke ranks to follow her political 





burden of this high 
cost of living. It 
was to her as the arbiter of the American 
home and the adviser of a husband who 
voted when she couldn’t, that each party 
made its plea. Their woman’s section 
helped them formulate it. Mrs. John 
S. Crosby directed the Woman’s Na- 
tional Democratic League organized in 
Washington, Mrs. Borden Harriman the 
Woman’s Wilson and Marshall Organiza- 
tion formed from New York, Miss Helen 
Varick Boswell the Department of Woman’s 
Work of the Republican National Commit- 
tee, and Miss Frances A. Kellor, national 
committeeman, was the éxecutive to whom 
the women of the progressives throughou 
the states looked for instructions. The 
democrats sent out thousands of the “ Let- 
ters to the Housewife,” telling her, “‘ Madam 
the tariff question is your question more 
than anyone’s else. ‘It is adding something 
like $125 a year to your household ex- 
penses.”’ The republicans countered with 
leaflets that told the American woman how 


“protection” paid her husband’s wages. 
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The progressives contented themselves with out her. Every street meeting’s success 
promising every social justice, and if she ' depended on her. 
didn’t care for the suffrage, there was a Thus in their party’s service, thousands of 
long list of others from which to make a women went through the campaign up to 
choice that must please. that November day 
The new women poli- when they could only 
ticians who thus helped standand wait. But they 
to write their party’s oF were near enough the 
literature, also gave . _ ballot box so that there 
their aid in an infinite on appeared nothing either 
variety of ways that arduous or dangerous in 
only feminine ingenuity j the next step across the 
could have devised. threshold to the polls. 
Mrs. James L. Slayden be The forbidden field of 
of San Antonio, Texas, e politics had suddenly 
shopping in Mexico bg become familiar ground. 
City, found an Amer- Dw ia And women are asking 
ican sewing machine for Mee for the vote to-day who 
$28.50 that sold at oa never wanted it before. 
home, protected by the i per : The suffrage states 
tariff, for $37.00. “Tell _ themselves are the an- 
that to the American : swer to the arguments 
women,” she urged her — | a against it. Women, it 
husband, Congressman “i i seems, do use the ballot 
Slayden from Texas. ; q after they get it. The 
And the democratic | = state of Washington has 
party opened its New oe : reported that 50 per 
York tariff exhibit with F cent. of the voters reg- 
a furnished flat in F - istered are women. San 
which every article was # | igo Francisco a year ago 
“tariff”? price-marked, found that of those reg- 
while hung in the Union . 4 istered 10 per cent. 
Square window a wom- eee more of women than 
an’s_ knitted suit of ; men actually voted. In 
underwear marked . 7 one California precinct 
“Bought in London for that had gone anti-suf- 
36 cents, sells in New i= , frage when the amend- 
York for 60 cents,” drew : ; a ment was under consid- 
a bargain counter crowd. i a8 eration, there were 628 
At the republican head- _ women to 549 who 
quarters Miss Mary . = voted at the first equal 
Frances dressed the , = suffrage election. It 
“protection” dolls in — * was said that women 
American-made clothes, —_ = did not understand poli- 
to appeal to woman’s : ' tics and they didn’t. 
patriotism and organ- What was the use of a 
ized the Taft Woman’s — knowledge one could not 
Silk Stocking Club to apply? But wherever 
advertise the benefi- Mrs. R. A. Sprague, as sanitary food they have been enfran- 
cence of an administra- inspector, has made the town of Grand chised, they are educat- 
tion that made it pos- Forks, North Dakota, famous as a “spot- ing themselves for cit- 
sible to secure silk stock- aaliacic izenship as the rest of 
ings at 39 cents a pair! the electorate has never 
By every way known to woman’s wit taken the trouble to. The Woman’s Civic 
money was added to the political coffers. Club of Los Angeles has been organized 
Conspicuously everywhere the figure of “to study and indorse or condemn pend- 
the woman orator stood out in silhouette. ing public measures.”’ San Francisco’s Civic 
A political dinner was not complete with- Centre numbers over one-thousand women 
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who are pursuing the study of political 
principles. 

The election returns revealed that the 

older political parties had taken notice of 
the “woman in- 
fluence”’ in time. 
In the states where 
women voted, their 
favor had_ been 
very evenly divid- + 
ed between demo- 
crats, republicans 
and progressives. 
In Ohio where the 
progressives 
weren't progress- 
ive enough in their 
woman alliance to 
get the suffrage 
amendment _ pass- 
ed, and their leader 
forgetful of his new 
responsibilities, 
slipped through 
the state on his 
train at night, the 
republican head- 
quarters the next 
morning floated 
the “Votes for 
Women” pennant 
beneath Taft’s pic- 
ture. 

It is the compe- 
tition that is 
counted on to keep 
the woman movement moving. By the next 
presidential election the political parties 
from which three generations of women have 
begged in vain for citizenship, it is not un- 
likely will be contending for the honor of 
bestowing it first. To get full action from the 
political cohorts of their own training, they 
must eventually make us real democrats 
and republicans, who shall be more than 
imitation soldiers. If they do not, there is 
still the Bull Moose calling. 

But already the old parties, though they 
have not yet nationally made their confes- 
sion of faith, are on the anxious seat. With 
hurried hands they laid the suffrage plank 
in their platform,—democrats in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, 
and Montana; republicans in New York, 
New Jersey, Montana, Indiana, Ohio and 
Nebraska. The New York situation is a 
victory in itself, both parties agreeing to 
what for fifty years they have denied, the 
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Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, the President of the 
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submission to the people of the question of a 
constitutional suffrage amendment. “This 
subject is being discussed in every American 
home. We cannot longer afford to ignore 
it,” agreed the Re- 
publican platform 
committee to the 
women who for 
the first time were 
admitted to the 
floor of a New 
York State repub- 
lican convention. 
So the politics of 
men are becoming 
the politics of the 
people. 

Ten states 
already have 
availed themselves 
of their “reserve 
force,” that has 
been brought into 
full action. Else- 
where it is really 
exercising all of 
citizenship but the 
ballot. Six-hun- 
dred of the Wom- 
en’s Clubs are 
listed in the Gen- 
eral Federation 
Directory as en- 
gaged in “legisla- 
tive work.” They 
are carrying 
buckets of water without a handle. Even 
toiling female patience is tired of making 
laws under such a handicap. This is a 
generation of improved methods in house- 
keeping. And there is the growing con- 
viction that the nation that is calling Jane 
Addams and Frances Kellor and Ella Flagg 
Young and Madeline Breckenridge to the 
larger home-making of the state, should 

ive them the ballot to do it with. 

So the soul of Susan B. Anthony and the 
other pioneers is marching on. The stand- 
ards received from their hands Dr. Anna 
Shaw herself is carrying into the dawn of 
victory. It was ushered in with the golden 
trumpets of the new women who recently 
led the great suffrage carnival pageant of 
twenty thousand down Fifth Avenue, New 
York, proclaiming the citizenship that is 
coming. Almost the new democracy is here, 
when this shall really be a government of the 
people, by the people and for the people. 
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See, Saw, Marjery Daw 
ee, Saw, Marjery Daw, 


Little Jackey shall have anew Master; 





By Jessie Willcox Smith 
Little Fackey shall have but a Penny a day, 


Because he cant work any faster. 





he Dilemma of Mary Rut 


In the libraries of all good-story lovers two books are sure to be found—‘* When Knighthood 
Was in Flower,’’ and ‘‘ Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall,’’ those novels of tremendous popularity 
a few years ago, and still in great demand today. 
magazine will appreciate a new short story by the same author—especially since in it they will 
find all that made those two good novels delightful, and a most agreeable fund of humor, as well. 


Therefore good-story-loving readers of this 


By Charles Major 


Author of “ When Knighthood Was in Flower,” “‘ Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall,”’ etc. 


Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 


7 most deplorable part of ignorance 
is stubbornness; the most dangerous 
thing in error is conscientiousness. 
Therefore, as a trouble maker, an ignorant 
conscientious man, when wrong, rivals any 
Pandora’s box that was ever opened—as 
Cousin Israel of the following narrative will 
go to illustrate. 

John Tabor was a confirmed old bachelor 
from his very babyhood, and as he grew in 
years, became—in the language of the poet 

—‘more confirm’der every day.” He was 
rich; that is, rich in the opinion of the town 
of Blue River where he lived, being worth 
perhaps five hundred thousand dollars at 
the time of his death, which took place long 
after he had taken the last degree of 
bachelorhood. 

Being a bachelor, of course, he had no 
wife nor children to inherit his estate; 
therefore it would pass collaterally, as the 
lawyers say. That is, it would go to his 
brothers and sisters living at the time of his 
death and to the descendants of those who 
were so unfortunate as to be dead. 

Mrs. Sarah Rigsby, of the town of Gaston, 
was John Tabor’s only surviving sister, and 
Mrs. Barthlow was the only child of Tabor’s 
only brother, Benjamin, who had died 
many years before John passed on. Mrs. 
Benjamin Tabor, mother of Mrs. Barthlow, 
had survived matrimony, had become 
petrified in widowhood, and lived with hér 
daughter and son-in-law. 

Mrs. Benjamin had property of her own 
and could have lived comfortably by her- 
self, but it pays to watch five hundred thou- 
sand dollars, which at some time will pass 
“collaterally,” and Mrs. Benjamin was just 
the woman to look after her daughter’s 
interest. Should John Tabor die without a 
will, his estate would pass, one-half to his 
sister, Sarah Rigsby, who needed it, being 
limited in means, and one-half to his niece, 
Barthlow, who did not need it, save in the 
sense that one needs all one can get. 
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For several years John Tabor lived in a 
large, plain, brick house, which he had built 
at Mrs. Benjamin’s suggestion; and he was 
“boarded for the rent” by the Barthlows. 

Being in the same house, it was natural 
that, as he grew old and more or less infirm, 
Mrs. Benjamin and the Barthlows should 
acquire great influence over him resulting to 
their present advantage in the way of gifts, 
and, they hoped, to their future aggrandize- 
ment when the five hundred thousand dol- 
lars should pass “collaterally.” 

‘“‘Collaterally’’ usually means to both 
sides, but Mrs. Benjamin and the Barth- 
lows hoped that when John Tabor’s bache- 
lorhood was ended, “collaterally” might 
mean that the property would all go to one 
side—theirs. Therefore, it was Mrs. Ben- 
jamin’s purpose to see that John Tabor 
left a will. 

Mrs. Rigsby, with a true feminine scent 
for danger, was aware of her peril, so, from 
policy, and also from sincere love of her 
brother, she frequently drove from her home 
in Gaston to Blue River, twenty miles dis- 
tant, to see John and keep in touch with 
him. Gentle Mrs. Rigsby had neither hope 
nor desire to inherit all of her brother’s 
estate, being fair of mind and modest in her 
needs, but she did want the half of it when 
John’s need was over. 

Notwithstanding Mrs. Rigsby’s frequent 
visits, she never enjoyed a moment alone 
with her brother, sometimes failing to see 
him at all. Consequently, Mrs. Rigsby 
felt aggrieved, and with reason. But she 
did not know that John, also, was aggrieved 
at her supposed neglect. 

“Tt is a shame that Sarah Rigsby is so 
careless in coming here,” suggested Mrs. 
Benjamin, while sympathetically aiding and 
abetting John’s grievance. ‘‘I can put it 
down to nothing but indifference, John 
indifference to her only surviving brother. 
I am a blunt, outspoken woman, and I say 
it is shameful.” 
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‘To talk to me?” exclaimed Mary Ruth, opening her eyes very wide and making matters 
worse than ever for Swift. 
“Ves,” returned Swift. 
“LT don’t want vou to sit here at all. 
partial success to look indignant 


‘You wouldn't have me sit here like a dummy, would you?” 
I don’t know you,” replied Mary Ruth, trying with 
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At other times Mrs. Rigsby’s letters 
failed to reach john, and frequently John 
was informed of remarks said to have been 
made by his sister, which she had not made 
at all. On one occasion Mrs. Benjamin 
said: ‘The other day a lady told me some- 
thing about Sarah Rigsby that I can hardly 
believe, though I do know it is just like 
Sarah.” 

“Now, what’s Sarah 
sayin’?”’ asked John. 

“This lady told me that Sarah said that 
if John ever died, she would buy an auto- 
mobile,” returned Mrs. Benjamin. 

‘*Mebbe so,” grunted John. 

Mrs. Benjamin frequently used similar 
methods with Cousin Israel, respecting 
Mrs. Rigsby. Cousin Israel was the head of 
the house of Tabor and his word was law to 
all who bore the name, for he was a wealthy 
city banker, deservedly respected by all 
who knew him despite the fact that he was 
ignorant and given to many vagaries, among 
which was spiritualism. 

As an illustration, Mrs. Benjamin told 
Cousin Israel that Mrs. Rigsby had said it 
was a shame that Cousin Israel lived in his 
big city house alone with a housekeeper. 
And Mrs. Benjamin told the truth, for Mrs. 
Rigsby had uttered those exact words, but 
in a kindly spirit and wholly without guile, 
while Cousin Israel understood that she had 
spoken with slanderous intent. 

Now the Barthlows had a daughter, 
Mary Ruth, who, at the time of John 
Tabor’s death, was hovering between those 
interesting years, eighteen and _ nineteen. 
To say that she was good to look upon would 
be almost slanderous as an understatement. 
The luster of her dark eyes, veiled by long 
black lashes, the upturned corners of her red 
lips, and the firm white curves of her throat 
were but minor details of her beauty. 

Her name, Mary Ruth, suited her ex- 
actly. She was small, though entrancingly 
plump, exceedingly gentle, and so eager to 
please that she had acquired the sobriquet, 
“All Right,” because ‘“‘That’s all right” 
was her invariable response to every request. 
Like all gentle natures, she had a keen regard 
for the rights of others, even where her own 
interests were involved. 

The day before John Tabor died, he made 
a will, and at the funeral Mrs. Benjamin’s 
exceeding kindness to Mrs. Rigsby aroused 
grave suspicions in a heart not usually prone 
to suspect. 

The following day, when John Tabor’s 


be’n a-doin’ or 
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will was read, Mrs. Rigsby’s suspicions were 
more than justified. 

The first item of the will bequeathed to 
“my sister, Sarah Rigsby, one thousand 
dollars with which to buy an automobile.” 
Yet John, if left to himself, had always been 
devoid of irony. The second item gave to 
“my beloved niece, Eleanor Barthlow, the 
residue of my estate.” 

“An automobile!’’ murmured gentle Mrs. 
Rigsby. ‘Bless my life, what use have I 
for an automobile?” and Mrs. Rigsby, hav- 
ing good cause to faint, fainted. 

Mrs. Benjamin and Mrs. Barthlow were 
tender and kind to Mrs. Rigsby, but they 
did not offer to correct the injustice of John 
Tabor’s will. While Mrs. Rigsby could not 
hide her disappointment, she bore it with 
gentle dignity and took leave of the Barth- 
lows in amity. 

But over in Gaston, there lived a lawyer 
who was a friend of the Rigsbys. He soon 
pointed out the absurdity, not to say crim- 
inal disregard of one’s rights, in turning the 
“other cheek” to an enemy who has, by 
treachery and craft, already played havoc 
with one cheek. 

‘“A man owes it to himself,” said Mr. 
Weatherby, the lawyer, while talking to the 
Rigsbys, ‘‘to keep at least one good cheek in 
the family. I’m not the man to dispute the 
teachings of Holy Writ, but I’m everlast- 
ingly blest if I fully understand the doctrine 
ot the ‘other cheek.’ The Barthlows and 
Mrs. Benjamin unduly influenced John 
Tabor, whose mind had been weak for years. 

Give a jury half an excuse, and it will 
set aside a will which cuts out a poor de- 
serving sister for the sake of a rich niece. 

The lawyer was right, and the suit to set 
aside the will was instituted. The town of 
Gaston was the county seat, therefore the 
Barthlows were compelled to go there to 
defend their rights. Of course, Mrs. Ben- 
jamin was sorrowfully indignant, and felt 
that in justice to her departed friend and 
brother-in-law, she would never, never, 
never again speak to Sarah T. Rigsby. 


Lawyer Swift Sees Mary Ruth 


Associated with Mr. Weatherby in the 
law was a young fellow who bore the name 
of Thomas Swift, and in every respect lived 
up to it. Not that he was swift in the vulgar 
sense of being dissipated, for he was sober 
and industrious, but because, in the Ian- 
guage of his senior partner, “there was not a 
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slow drop of blood in his veins.’” He was 
quick of perception, quick to act, not afraid 
to ask for what he wanted, nor backward in 
taking it if he could get it honestly, when 
asking failed. 

When the Tabor will case was called in the 
Gaston courthouse, Mrs. Benjamin and the 
Barthlows were all present, including Mary 


Ruth. Within five minutes after he first 
saw her, young Swift decided that he 


wanted her, and that the decision would 
never be reversed. Soon after Swift ar- 
rived at this conclusion, Mary Ruth lifted 
her long black lashes, and, without knowing 
that Swift was the lawyer on the other side, 
gave him the full benefit of a lustrous, ad- 
miring glance, which settled the question 
for all time with Swift. At the first oppor- 
tunity he would file his suit at the bar of 
love and would prosecute it to the court of 
last appeals, the maiden’s heart. In case an 
opportunity did not present itself, Swift 
wouldcreateone. Hewas that sort of a man. 

Mary Ruth’s dark eyes at first disturbed 
Swift while conducting the suit against her 
mother. He heartily wished that he could 
withdraw from the case or that he had never 
gone into it, but the former he could not do 
honorably, and if he had not taken the case 
he might never have seen Mary Ruth. 
So he determined to do his duty by his 
client, and to win Mary Ruth after he had 
defeated her mother. 

Despite Mary Ruth’s beauty, Swift went 
to work almost viciously to win Mrs. Rigs- 
by’s suit, and left nothing undone or unsaid, 
however painful it was to the Barthlows, 
when he might forward the interests of 
his client. Still he did not, for a moment, 
forget his purpose respecting Mary Ruth. 
During the first day he tried to find an 
opportunity to speak to her, but, failing, 
determined to make one. 

The Barthlows were stopping at the hotel 
where Swift lived, and after supper on the 
evening of the first day, he had seen Mary 
Ruth go out for a walk in the direction of a 
small park at the edge of the town. So, 
on the evening of the second day, he ate his 
supper hurriedly, went to the park, and 
within a short time was rewarded by seeing 
the beautiful figure of Mary Ruth coming 
up the path in his direction. She may have 
seen him, or she may not, but in any case, 
she sat down on a park bench and began to 
read. Here was Swift’s opportunity to 
create his opportunity, so he went over and 
sat down beside her. 
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‘“T know you will pardon me, Miss Barth- 
low, when I tell you why I have come to 
talk to you,” he said, deferentially. 

“To talk to me?” exclaimed Mary Ruth, 
opening her eyes very wide and making 
matters worse than ever for Swift. 

“Yes,” returned Swift. “You wouldn’t 
have me sit here like a dummy, would you?” 

‘I don’t want you to sit here at all. I 
don’t know you,” replied Mary Ruth, trying 
with partial success to look indignant. 

“Well, my name is Tom Swift. Iam one 
of the lawyers on the other side of your case. 
Haven’t you seen me in the courtroom?” 

‘No—I—I—have not, Mr. Swift,” re- 
turned Mary Ruth, blushing and looking 
more beautiful because of it. 

Swift looked at her in unmistakable ad- 
miration and, after a moment, said, laugh- 
ing: ‘‘Please tell another little story, Miss 
Barthlow; the blush is becoming!” 

‘I shall return to the hotel,” she an- 
swered, now honestly indignant and rising 
to go, but Swift rose with her and said 
pleadingly: ‘Please remain one minute 
longer to hear what I have to say, and then 
if you wish me never again to speak to you, 
your word shall be law.” 

She glanced up to him, more amused than 
angry, wavered and sat down, saying: 
“Well, just a moment. If you have any- 
thing to say, you will have to be—be Swift, 
sure enough.” She could not help smiling at 
her own pun, but Swift’s face was intensely, 
amusingly serious. 

“Yes, I’m always swift in action as in 
name. What I want to say is that I think 
I know—yourre the prettiest girl I have ever 
seen, or shall ever 

“T declare you are Swift,” interrupted 
Mary Ruth, starting to rise, but he caught 
her arm to detain her. She remained and 
he continued; always seriously, and strange 
to say, not unpleasingly to the girl: ‘ You 
told me I should have to be Swift, and I] 
shall be. You will break away just as soon 
as you can, and I may never have another 
opportunity. My motto is, ‘Opportunity 
is the spice of life!’” 

The girl laughed softly, and Swift contin- 
ued: ‘Well, something is the spice of life 
I don’t remember just what, and haven't 
time to think about it. This is my busy 
day. But I’m not going to waste this op- 
portunity if I can save it. I love you pas- 
sionately, devotedly 

Again the girl started to rise, exclaiming: 
“Sir, I don’t understand, I But again 
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he detained her by touching her arm, and 
said: ‘‘Well, I’ll say it again, so that you 
can’t possibly misunderstand. I love you, 
and I intend, if possible, to win your love. 
I’m not so great a fool as to ask or to expect 
it now, but I serve notice on you that I shall 
do my best to win it, for I can’t and won’t 
live without it. My father left me a small 
fortune, and I’m doing well at the law, so 
you see there is no graft in my purpose. | 
shall always be able to take care of a wife, 
and—but that is neither here nor there just 
now. What I want is to win your favor, 
and I intend to keep on trying until you tell 
me plainly that it is a hopeless task.” 

“T can tell you that now,” answered Mary 
Ruth, trying to look hard and cold, but 
Mary Ruth was neither one nor the other. 

“No, you can’t tell me now, for you don’t 
know me. You don’t know even yourself. 
You see a girl like you climbs slowly into 
love; a man falls in.”” Then meditatively: 
“Lord, what a fall I’ve had!” 

Mary Ruth could not help laughing. 
Swift did not laugh. It was a very serious 
affair for him, so he returned to the attack 
and asked: “Come, tell me honestly, for I 
am honest with you, and outspoken—” 

“Very outspoken,” interrupted the girl, 
looking up to his face and finding it very 
handsome. 

“Yes, you have given me so little time 
that I have had to be outspoken, almost 
abrupt, I fear. I should have liked to lead 
up to this, but, you see, you wouldn’t give 
me time. But tell me honestly, as I have 
told you, is it possible for you to say at this 
time that you can never learn to regard me 
with favor?” 

Mary Ruth hung in the wind a moment, 
blushed, tried to frown, but failed, and 
began to speak before she knew just what 


she wanted to say: ‘Why, of course I can” 
—then she began to falter, and closed 
disastrously—‘‘I refuse to answer the 


question.” 

Swift’s face lighted handsomely, 
returned: ‘‘That is as honest as I can ask 
you to be at this time. Now, let us talk 
about something else.” 

‘I must go back to the hotel.”’ 
Ruth, with decision. 

‘Just one moment 
returned Swift. 

“T may go!” exclaimed Mary Ruth, 
ing her head, defiantly, though she could 
not entirely suppress a smile. 
“Yes, you may go when I am through 


as he 


said Mary 


and you may go,” 


toss- 
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with the little else I have to say,” returned 
Swilt. 

‘‘And I suppose I may vot go till you are 
through,” she asked, ironically. 

“No, you may not,’’ replied Swift. 

The girl hesitated, laughed softly, sighed 
more softly, leaned back on the bench and 
said: ‘‘Well, in that case, I’ll remain.” 
Again she spoke ironically, but she re- 
mained. 

“What I want to say is this,” began Swift, 
without a moment’s loss of time. ‘“‘I regret 
more than I can possibly tell you that I am 
one of the attorneys against your mother in 
this suit. But, you see, I did not know you 
when Mr. Weatherby and I took the case, 
and now that I am in it Iam bound by every 
sense of honor an honest man may know to 
do my duty by Mrs. Rigsby. Not even the 
certainty of offending you would deter me. 
Please try to put yourself in my place, and 
respect me, if you can, for doing my duty 
when it hurts.” A long pause, and then he 
continued: ‘‘ Now, you may go.” 

Mary Ruth Makes a Confession 

Mary Ruth did not move, and as Swift 
had improved his opportunity and had 
nothing more to say at that time, he re- 
mained silent. 

Mary Ruth turned her glove right side 
out, her eyes cast down, her breast rising and 
falling with the fast coming breath. Other- 
wise she was motionless, and Swift raven- 
ously filled his soul with her beauty. After 
a long silence she looked up to him, dropped 
her eyes, and spoke softly, hesitatingly: 

‘7 want to say something.” 

Immediately Swift was in raptures, 
though he suppressed his delight as he said: 

“T shall be glad to hear anything you 
have to say—” then he suddenly stopped for 
a moment and continued almost pathetic- 
ally: ‘“‘That is, unless you want to say that 
you will not give me the opportunity to 


make you know me. In that case I shall 
not be glad.” 
“No, that is not--I mean—that is 


I want to say that I—I hope Aunt Sarah 
Rigsby will gain her suit.” 

“Ah, do you, do you?”’ cried Swift, joy- 
ously. “I knew your heart was as beauti- 
ful as yourself. I knew it was kind and 
gentle and just. A woman’s face may be 
perfect in every feature, but may lack the 
fairest of all beauty, that which is the expres- 
sion of goodness. The first time I saw you 
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Mary Ruth kept well in the rear, though, to tell the truth, she was not afraid 163 
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I was sure you possessed the goodness of 
which your beauty so plainly spoke, but now 
I know you have the goodness, and—and I 
must have you She drew away from him 
more in manner than in movement, and he 
quickly continued: ‘Not now, of course, 
notnow. But sometime I must, I will, I—” 

“T must go now,” murmured Mary Ruth. 
But she did not go, and after a moment, 
continued: “I shall not feel unkindly to- 
ward you because you are doing your duty 
by Aunt Sarah. I shall like you better— 
that is, I should like anyone for doing one’s 
duty. Now I must go.” And, having 
drawn on her glove, she rose. 

“Please shake hands with me before you 
go?” pleaded Swift. 

Mary Ruth laughed and asked: ‘Shake 
hands just to say good night?” 

“Not if you don’t want to,” returned 
Swift, still pleadingly. “ But you have your 
glove on, and it isn’t much to ask, now, 
is it?” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Mary Ruth, 
timidly holding out her hand, which Swift 
had the good judgment to retain only a 
second. 

As Mary Ruth was about to turn away, 
he said: ‘It is strange that I am so much 
afraid of you, but 

Mary Ruth laughed softly, and inter- 
rupted: ‘You certainly have acted as 
though you were afraid of me.” Meaning, 
of course, quite the reverse. 

“T know I have,” returned Swift, in all 
seriousness. “It isn’t wise to show one’s 
fear, but I couldn’t help it in this instance.” 

‘“‘T am sorry you are so timid,” returned 
Mary Ruth. Then, almost against her will: 
‘Women like bo/d men.” 

The blush that followed Mary Ruth’s 
unintentional aphorism should have told 
Swift her real meaning, but he honestly 
thought himself a coward and now re- 
gretted his timidity more than he had ever 
regretted it before. 

“IT know they do,” he returned. But 
here he madea dash for victory. ‘Won't you 
come to the park again tomorrow night?” 

“Tt might rain, and you, being so timid, 
might be afraid,” she answered, very much 
inclined to laugh. 

“No, no, of course not. 
come?” 

A long pause, while Mary Ruth studied 
the grassat her feet, then softly, hesitatingly: 
“Q-o-oh, that’s all right—perhaps.”’ 

“Of course, if it doesn’t rain. I would 


But will you 
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not ask you to come in the rain,” said Swift, 
considerately. 

Another long pause, while Mary Ruth 
scrutinized the grass, then a shy, saucy 
glance up to his face, and instantly to thesod 
again, as a smile hovered about her lips, and 
she murmured the one word: ‘‘ Umbrella.”’ 

‘Ah, thank you, thank you!” cried Swift, 
rapturously, and Mary Ruth answered: 
“Oh, that’s all right.”’ 

Swift watched her till she was out of sight, 
and then walked on air at least forty times 
around the park, before going home to lie 
awake all night. 

The next day being the third day of the 
trial, Mrs. Rigsby’s attorneys rested their 
case, feeling that while they had not fully 
proved their cause, they had furnished at 
least an excuse for the jury to decide in favor 
of their client, unless the Barthlows should 
introduce very strong evidence tending to 
show that John Tabor had acted of his own 
free purpose and not under undue influence 
in making his will. 

That evening Mary Ruth’s mother 
offered to accompany her daughter on her 
walk. When Swift, who was waiting in the 
park, saw Mrs. Barthlow, his spirits took a 
fall, and he went back to the hotel disconso- 
late. Just before dark he saw Mary and her 
mother return and go upstairs. A few min- 
utes later he walked back to the park, not 
in the hope of seeing Mary Ruth, but for the 
pleasure of sitting on the bench where she 
had sat, and to allow the night to absorb 
part of his gloom. 

Just as the last glimmer of day was fading, 
he saw Mary Ruth almost running toward 
him, and the night at once absorbed all his 
gloom. When she came up to him, she said 
breathlessly: “‘You saw that I could not 
come earlier, but I promised, so here Iam to 
keep my word. But I must go back to the 
hotel at once.” 

“Tf it were not so dark, I should ask you 
to stay with me for a minute or two, but you 
are right, you must return,” said Swift, 
regretfully. 

“Thank you for your consideration. I'll 
—come—tomorrow night, if you wish.” 

“Wish? I need not tell you what I wish. 
You already know,” returned Swift. “ Good- 
night and thank you.”’ 

The next day—the fourth of the trial— 
Cousin Israel was placed on the witness 
stand and testified that his cousin; John 
Tabor, had told him that it was his inten- 
tion to leave his property to his niece, 











Barthlow, and that the will was made with- 
out suggestion or influence of any sort by 
anyone. 

Cousin Israel was known to every man in 
the jury box, and was looked upon as up- 
right, just, and respectable to the last 
degree. But he was the ignorant, stubborn 
man, conscientiously wrong, mentioned in 
the first line of this narrative. 

Weatherby and Swift felt that the small 
fabric of evidence they had been able to 
build up had been entirely destroyed by 
Cousin Israel’s testimony. To cross-exam- 
ine the witness, it seemed, would only 
drive the nail farther in, and not to cross- 
examine him was to throw up their hands 
and lose the case. 


Mary Ruth Writes a Note 


So, after Cousin Israel’s examination-in- 
chief by Mrs. Barthlow’s attorney had been 
finished, Mr. Weatherby asked the court for 
a few minutes’ recess in which to hold a con- 
sultation. During the recess, Mary Ruth 
wrote a note, folded it to make it as small as 
possible, and then had trouble with her 
conscience. Should she pass the note to 
Swift, and thereby become a traitor to her 
mother? Or should she tear up the note, 
and prove a traitor to herself, to her own 
good impulses, and to what her conscience 
told her was right and honorable and just 
respecting her Aunt Sarah? Let a strong 
character once determine what course is 
right and right usually wins, so while Mrs. 
Benjamin, the Barthlows, and their attor- 
neys were away in a consultation room, and 
the courtroom was almost empty, Mary 
Ruth sauntered with careless manner over 
by Swift’s desk, and left the troublesome 
note, addressed, “Mr. Swift,’’ where she 
knew that timid gentleman would find it. 
Then she went back to her chair, fully con- 
vinced that she had a dangerous, if not 
fatal palpitation of the heart. 

When court reconvened and all 
Swift were in their seats, Mary Ruth’s 
heart stopped beating with alarming sudden- 
What if Swift should not return? 
if her note were to fall into other 
hands than his? She wished most fervently 
that she had not written it. But presently 
a joy that surprised her by its intensity 
thrilled her, and stirred her heart to greater 
deeds of palpitation than she had ever 
dreamed possible. Then again came the 
sudden stoppage when Swift took his ac- 
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customed chair. She saw him glance to- 
ward the note, then take it up and read it to 
himself. It was as follows: 


Ask Cousin Israel when Uncle John told him. 
Cousin Israel is a spiritualist. 


Swift read the note over twice, and ad- 
dressed himself in tones audible to those 
who were near him: “‘ Chucklehead, chuckle- 
head, chucklehead!” Those who heard 
him, including the judge, laughed, and the 
judge asked: “What do you say, Mr. 
Swift?” 

Swift’s discovery that he had spoken 
aloud disconcerted him for a moment, but he 
soon brought himself together and _ said: 
“Your Honor, I was simply reminding my- 
self of the painful fact that I am a chuckle- 
head. I beg the court’s pardon.” 

Everyone laughed, and the judge brought 
down his gavel to command order. Quiet 
being restored, Swift said: “If the Court 
please, we shall now cross-examine the last 
witness, Mr. Israel Tabor.”’ 

When Cousin Israel took the witness 
stand, questions fell upon him so rapidly 
that he lost his temper, and within ten min- 
utes clearly exhibited his bias in favor of the 
Barthlows. Still Swift’s cross examination 
seemed only to make Cousin Israel more 
positive in his assertion that John Tabor 
had told him the will was his own free act, 
uninfluenced by the Barthlows or anyone 
else. 

After one of Cousin Israel’s most positive 
reiterations, Swift asked: “‘When did you 
have the conversation with John Tabor 
in which he told you that the will was his 
own free act, and that the Barthlows had 
not influenced him?” 

“Oh, perhaps ten days after his death,” 
answered Cousin Israel, ignorantly, stub- 
bornly and conscientiously in error. 

“You are a spiritualist?” asked Swift. 

“Yes,” answered Cousin Israel. Then 
the jury laughed, and Swift remarked 
softly: “That will do, Mr. Tabor.” 

This startling situation occurred toward 
theclose of the court day, and the Barthlows’ 
attorneys asked for an adjournment till 
morning, which the court granted. 

That evening after supper the Barthlow 
attorneys met for consultation with their 
clients at the hotel, and Mary Ruth, not- 
withstanding her engagement in the park, 
remained with them. 

“What do you suppose ever put it into 
Swift’s head to ask when John Tabor told 
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Israel?” asked one of the attorneys, address- 
ing no one in particular, but everyone in 
general. ‘He is the shrewdest trial lawyer 
at this bar, notwithstanding his youth. 
The question has won the case for him. Of 
that we need have no doubt. But how did 
he happen to think of asking it?” 

“T told him,’ murmured conscience- 
stricken Mary Ruth. 

“You told him?” cried Mrs. Benjamin. 
“Vou told him? Take that, and that, and 
that!” and each “that” was accompanied 
by a blow from the irate grandmother. 
Mary Ruth retreated, first behind her 
mother, who drew away; then to her 
father, who had always been afraid of Mrs. 
Benjamin, so she found no protection there. 
Thereupon Mary Ruth called frantically on 
her parents for protection, but none being 
furnished, she determined to take care of 
herself, so she brought up at bay in a corner 
and said: ‘That’s all right, grandmother, 
but don’t strike me again!” 

Mary Ruth looked so fierce that grand- 
mother desisted and ordered her off to bed 
at once. She turned appealingly to her 
mother and father, but they seconded Mrs. 
Benjamin’s command, and the girl left the 
room. 

Mary Ruth did not go to bed, but went 
to her room, took her hat and cloak, and 
though darkness had clearly fallen, started 
for the park and Swift, where she knew she 
would find protection. 

Swift had learned to wait, and of course 
was very happy when he saw Mary Ruth 
coming. 

“Tt was kind, and gracious and noble in 
you to give me that tip,” he said, using and 
needing all his strength to keep from taking 
the girl in his arms. 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ murmured Mary 
Ruth. And then she began to cry. Her 
tears were more than Swift could withstand, 
so he took her hand in his, expecting, of 
course, that she would draw it away imme- 
diately. But she did not, so he led her to a 
park bench, and when they sat down, being 
a timid man, he cautiously put his arm 
about her waist, asking: ‘“‘ May I?” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” sobbed Mary 
Ruth, hardly knowing what she said, so 
keen was her grief. 

Swift was no longer on earth; he thought 
he had passed on. 


The Dilemma of Mary Ruth 


Mary Ruth continued to sob, softly, 
pathetically, and her face was buried in her 
hands. But Swift gently drew her hand 
away, turned her face up to him, and 
brought his lips very close to hers, as he 
whispered: “May I?” 

“ That’s—all—right,” sobbed Mary Ruth, 
and it was all right. She had flown to 
Swift for protection, and she had found it. 

An hour later, Mary Ruth and Swift en- 
tered the room where Mrs. Benjamin, the 
Barthlows and their attorneys were still 
consulting. Mary Ruth kept well in the 
rear of Swift, though, to tell the truth, she 
was not afraid, being a brave little body and 
having every confidence in Swift’s ability to 
act quickly if necessary. 

‘“‘Good-evening, everybody,” said Swift, 
cheerily. 

“What do you want here?” demanded 
Mrs. Benjamin. 

“That’s what I came to tell you, if you 
will give me the chance,”’ returned Swift, 
glancing joyously about him. 

“Well, out with it!” cried Mrs. Benjamin. 

“T want this young lady,” said Swift, 
taking Mary Ruth’s hand. 

Mrs. Benjamin was for immediate and 
merciless battle, but Cousin Israel, whose 
word was law in the Tabor clan, said: 
“Now, wait a minute, Huldah. This 
young man is the real thing. I’ve watched 
him conducting this case, and if he can take 
care of a wife as well as he takes care of his 
client’s interests, Mary Ruth will want for 
nothing.” 

Mrs. Benjamin subsided. Mrs. Barth- 
low began to cry. Mary Ruth was unde- 
cided whether to cry or to laugh, when 
Cousin Israel again spoke: ‘‘See here, Mary 
Ruth, you go to bed, and you, young man, 
go home, and come to me in the morning. 
A word in your ear.”” (Cousin Israel whis- 
pers.) ‘It will all come right. Trust me, 
young man.” 

The next day the will case was settled 
“out of court.”” Mrs. Rigsby received one- 
half of John Tabor’s estate, and ostensible 
friendliness was restored between the fami- 
lies. 

A few weeks later Swift gained his case 
when Mary Ruth, in response to a question 
put to her by a man in robes, answered con- 
fusedly: ‘“That’s all right,’ when she 
meant and should have said, ‘“‘I do.” 
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A Valentine. 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


with drawings 
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If all be true that wise men say 

Of good Saint Valentine his day, 

Oh, then above the melting snow 
The Snowdrops bashful kisses blow; 
The silver Trout of lake and linn 

Do swim together, fin-to-fin; 

The furry Hares of heath and shaw 
Do make their gambols, paw-to-paw; 
The Birds their mating carols sing 
And fly together, wing-and-wing, 
And all about the wakening land 

Go Youths and Maidens, hand-in-hand, / 
Then, Ever-Dearest, hear my plea 


And wander hand-in-hand with me! 
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The 
American Girl and Music 


A Candid Talk with Girls and Their Parents Con- 
cerning the Future of Music in America, 
and the Individual Girl’s Career 


By Mary Garden 


Miss Mary Garden, the most popular prima donna in America, for 
the first time tells her views of the needs of America—musically, 
and of the future development of musical appreciation—a develop- 
ment in which every home must share, to gain for us great music. 

Miss Garden tells of her own career, her experiences in introducing 
modern music into this country, and gives words of trenchant advice 
to young people with musical Marriage, a home, 
children—these are among the few things Miss Garden says a woman 
must sacrifice in order to become a great artist. While some may not 
agree with her, her words have the authority of an exceptional 
experience, and, whatever one’s views may be, Miss Garden’s 
sprightly and spontaneous statements cannot but be of interest. 


aspirations. 


Miss Garden advocates the governmental support of opera in this 


In France this exists. 


country. 


MERICA needs to grow up musically. 
In the appreciation and understand- 


ing of the great modern music this 
country is still largely provincial, primitive. 
But America is awakening artistically. And 
in the development of musical appreciation 
(which is, of course, to me personally the 
supreme form of artistic expression) every 
one of you can share. 

This must come from every home. It 
is a development in which every girl and 
every boy, even with only a casual interest 
in music, has a part. And so great is my 
confidence in the eagerness of the people of 
this country to learn the noblest in music, 
and in the latent ability of a smaller portion 
to take part in its supreme master forms of 
expression, that, from the remoteness of 
my tower of “ Mélisande” or the dim, twi- 
light mere where Griseldis plaintively sings, 
I want to talk to you: to you who are the 
mother of a girl who desires a musical ca- 
reer; to you who are the father of a boy 
who has ambitions to become master of 
the violin; to you, the music teacher of 
children in small country towns whose 
words of flattery may mar the career of 
boys or girls who go, alone and inexperi- 
enced, to a great city; to you, little woman, 
whose sole pleasure is the piano in your far 
Western farm home; to you, lonely reader, 
whose only joy may be through the phono- 
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In America opera is a luxury. 


graph. All who 

love music are 

brothers and sis- 

ters to me; all 

Photo copyrighted by Mishkin 
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Mary Garden 
claims “Thais” 
as her favor- 

ite role 
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who aspire to express themselves, as I, are 
more—they are brothers and sisters of the 
spirit. 
Miss Garden’s Début in America 

I shall never forget the night of my début 
in America. It was in November, 1907, 
at the Manhattan Opera House, New York. 
I had sung for seven years at the Opéra- 
Comique in Paris. By temperament I had 
felt inclined to the modern school of French 
opera. I had sung ‘Louise,’ ‘ Manon,” 
and had created the parts of “Thais,”’ 
“La Reine,” ‘“Fiamette,” “Aphrodite” 
and “Salomé.”” The music of the French 
composers, I felt, would enable me to us« 
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all the talents given me—and I have there was the clapping of hands—and I was 
always felt these were given me at birth. back in New York. 


So when I came to America I felt like a The next morning I read the criticisms in 
prophet returning home with a new gift. all the newspapers. Excoriated? I should 

Yes, I was certain of myself; but I was say I was! I got mad. It is a good thing 
not certain of America. to get mad. I didn’t care a rap about the 


I knew that the critics, for instance, were _ critics or the criticisms; but the stupid, dull 
accustomed to hearing prima lack of understanding simply put me in 
donnas give spectacular vocal my best fighting mood. I determined to 
performances with no effort make America take me and my opera. 1 

of acting whatever; decided that I would win. 
The same*day a reporter came to 
me from the New York Herald and 
asked me to give him my opinion of 
the critics. I did. They haven’t liked 
me much since. But that is of no im- 
portance. The only thing of import- 
ance to any artist—and espe- 
cially to you 
who are be- 
ginning—is to 
succeed. My 
appeal, after all, 
was to the public. 
And I determined to win that public. 

Then, as I have said, America 
knew nothing about French opera. 
America did not understand. But 

I persisted. And I hadn’t long to 

wait for recognition——a recogni- 

tion deeper, vaster than my eager 
heart could have desired. The 
wonderful thing about the peo- 
ple of this country, which makes 
them distinct from the people of 
any other country, is their quick- 
ness to respond to what is meri- 
torious; their spontaneous ap- 
preciation, their quick maturing to 
things worth while. And this is be- 
cause the people of America have a 
great mind. And oh, it is plastic! 
Therefore, it is the most promising 
country in the world! 

“ Thais,’ when first produced here, 
was my greatest failure; at the second 
production at the Manhattan the 
house was largely empty. At the 
last, at the Metropolitan Opera 
to penances and orisons; I felt stir- House, on the ninth of last March, 
ring within me, as did she, the spirit- crowds clamored for seats and could 
ual transformation that came, the not get in; prices for tickets went up. 
spiritual exhilaration of a renunciation as ‘Thais’? today is the most popular opera 
great as only great love can be; and I ex- in the United States. 
perienced Thais’s poignant grief, not un- Opera is too expensive in this country. 
mixed with yearnings, when words of such Prices of seats must come down. Then 
love as she was unaccustomed to were, in people will go to the opera, learn the great 
turn, breathed into her ears. A moment modern music, learn to understand and 
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She plays the titl 
role in ‘The Jug- 
gler of Notre 
Dame” with the 
vim and spirits 
of youth 























that they 
were satis- 
fied with 
Lucia singing 
her mad song, 
and after the 
smiling prima donna came flit- 
ting forward over the stage, 
and ta-ta’d a little, fluttering, 
lace-edged handkerchief to 
them, they went to their 
offices and wrote laudatory 
criticisms. 

When I came with my 
répertoire of French operas 
the critics were not prepared. 
And after they heard me, they 
didn’t know what had arrived 
in New York. When the cur- 
tain rose, the first night, I did not 
feel a qualm of nervousness. I never 
have. I have always been sure of my- 
self. So any artist must be. I deter- 
mined to do my best and soon I forgot 
I had come to a country unprepared for 
what I had to offer. I was in the ancient 
city of Alexandria. I walked the streets. 
I felt the aura of the old Egyptian city. | 
was the radiant, the wanton Thais, and 
I made love—as Thais did; I pleaded, 
as did she, into ears accustomed only 
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love it—and then it will be played in the 
homes. I feel this keenly. People with 
moderate incomes cannot afford the extrava- 
gant figures charged for seats. Opera is 
a luxury here. In Italy, France and Ger- 
many the prices are low and everybody goes 
regularly to the opera. In France, the 
government helps to support its opera. 
Every large city in America should have its 
opera house. 

A singer is paid according to his or her 
drawing capacity, and as my appeal is 
large, my salary is large. In Paris, when 
I sing at the Opéra-Comique, I draw to 
the house what is known as a capacity of 
gooo francs, or $1800; and at the Grand 
Opera House a capacity of 23,000 francs, 
or $4,600—which fill these houses, and I am 
paid accordingly. When I played ‘“‘Salomé” 
at Hammerstein’s Manhattan Opera House 
in New York they took in a record in re- 
ceipts of $11,000, or 55,000 francs. Com- 
pared to such receipts and the larger capac- 
ity of the houses, they can afford to pay me 
more here than I get in France. Of the 
receipts from an average audience here, 
which amounts to $9,000, the management 
can pay the artists well, but, as I have said, 
if the government defrayed part of the 
expense—and opera was less commercial— 
seats could be sold to the people for less. 


Appreciation of Music Must Come from 
Women 


It is from the great mass of people that 
a profound appreciation of music comes. 
And in this country, especially from the 
women. My operas are tremendously popu- 
lar among women. Some of my greatest 
successes have been charity performances, 
to which poor people, and poor women, 
come. One of the most popular of these is 
an annual performance which I give for 
one of Mr. William Randolph Hearst’s 
charities in Chicago, and to which I have 
brought receipts netting $15,000. 

Rich society people care for opera less 
than the poor. A laborer may hear ‘ Thais,”’ 
and for days he will dream about it, talk 
about it, tell his wife and children about it. 
As a matter of fact I love to sing to the 
balcony and gallery audience who love me 
and my music, rather than to some of the well 
dressed and wealthy who do not. I do not 
go in society, nor do I make any appeal to 
society. I loathe it. I despise all super- 
ficiality and hypocrisy. 
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If America is to have great music, and if 
our own people are to enjoy and produce 
great music, the beginning of our education 
must take place in the home. The best of 
the mechanical players will give you the 
greatest music the world has produced. 
With these you can educate yourself. As 
for myself, I was not as familiar with Wagner 
as I wanted to be. So I bought a player 
and kept it at my apartment in Chicago. 
By means of it I thoroughly educated my- 
self with the music of the Wagner operas. 
I was unfamiliar with the Russian school 
of music. I learned that. But, mark me, 
[ learned this music thoroughly because 
I took up one thing at a time. You must 
do this; one selection at a time, one com- 
poser at atime. Do not mix things. 


Discouragement and Encouragement for 
Beginners 


I receive hundreds of letters from young 
people, living in every part of the United 
States, who ask me to advise them con- 
cerning a musical career. I cannot answer 
all these letters, although I should like to 
do so. The receipt indicates a widespread 
desire for musical expression. This is hope- 
ful; yet there are sad aspects to it. 

To be successful in opera one must have 
brains, and one must use them. Hundreds 
of young women, I might say thousands, 
after a brief study of the ABC’s of music, 
go to a big city to study. Nine out of ten 
are usually deceived into overestimating 
their ability by the tattery of the teachers 
they visit. They are told they have wonder- 
ful voices, extraordinary talent, marvelous 
genius. The girl may study until her money 
is exhausted—then the teacher’s enthusiasm 
wanes. The girl may return home—hun- 
dreds do not. And what becomes of many 
causes my heart to ache. 

But the cause? The blame? Themselves. 
A girl who does not win out has largely her- 
self to blame. I do not want to seem hard. 
But no girl should undertake to go to a city 
to study music unless she is certain of her 
ability, has already mastered the prelimi- 
naries, and is able to take care of herself. 
She must have money, or know how to 
make money. God put us in this world to 
take care of ourselves; it is our fault if we 
do not. 

As a very little child I felt I was destined 
for a musical career. My father and mother 
were wise; they decided to let me study 
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Miss Garden has introduced many innovations in her conception of the role of 
* Warguerite”’ in Faust 


music, but they didn’t let that interfere 
with my general education. 

And right here I want to say a word to 
parents. However glorious you may con- 
sider your daughter’s voice, however un- 
precedented the talent of your son, make 


them finish their school education. Child 
prodigies usually amount to little. In fact, 
there is no such thing. 

While I pursued my other studies I took 
violin lessons, as a child; at nine I gave up 
the violin for the piano, and at fourteen, 
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continuing my lessons in the ‘‘three R’s,”’ 
I began taking lessons in voice culture. 
During that time my entire interest was in 
music; dolls always bored me. 

After I had mastered the fundamentals 
of music here, my parents sent me 
to Paris. I did not know a 
word of French. I went to 
board with a French 
family, and in seven 
months spoke the lan- 
guage fluently. I 
visited four teachers, 
sang before them, 
asked about their 
methods, and _ sized 
them up. I did not 
permit them to flat- 
ter me—I did not 
study with the first one 
who told me my voice 
was phenomenal, I knew 
just the sort of training I 
required. I sought until 
I found the teacher who 
showed me by his meth- 
ods that he could give 
me what my voice needed 

he was the teacher who appeal- 
ed to my intelligence. I used 
my brains, and with a steady 
head on my shoulders, I 
succeeded. 

To attain a great 
operatic career it is 
necessary to study in 
Europe—in Germany, 
if one wishes to take 
up Wagnerian roles, 
in Parisif the modern 
French music ap- 
peals to one’s tem- 
perament. 

But really few 
should ever go to 
Europe at all. The 
majority of aspirants, 
who are capable of only 
a minor success, can get 
the necessary education 
here. It is because so many 
overestimate their ability, and 
are carried away by the 
flattery of their family, fren gt the 
friends and teachers, that 
there are so many grim 
and pitiful tragedies constantly occurring. 
America needs good music so greatly, 












































and the younger generation requires so 










A photograph of Mary Garden at the age of 
twenty-three, in which the hat and the dog 
Sammy share the interest 
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much training, that the opportunities for 
the singers and teachers of moderate ability 
in the small communities are unlimited. 
To these, therefore, with but a fair voice 
or a minor power to play, I want to 
urge to work hard to attain 
their small success, and to 
be satisfied with it. 
If a young person 
knows he or she has an 
exceptional voice, 
and exceptional 
talent, oneof the first 
things to do is to 
leave home: get 
away from your 
family. But this 
only after you have 
had a thorough school- 
ing and preliminary 
musical education. The 
most awful hindrance to 
success in art is the flat- 
tery of one’s family. 
Away from home, you 
will be put to the test. 
Then, if you have proven 
your ability for an operatic 
career, after you have thor- 
oughly mastered the funda- 
mentals of music here, 
after your education is 
well rooted, go to the 
other side. But don’t 


go unless you have 
money in your 
pocket. Don’t go 


with the belief that 
you are going to 
make a sudden and 
phenomenal success. 
No one ever does. 
Go, prepared for 
hard work—three long 
vears of constant ap- 
plication. Don’t have 
many friends. When 
you get to France or Ger- 
many don’t gad about 
sightseeing. Don’t frequent 
drawing-rooms and sing at teas, 
being carried away by the 
., superficial flattery of the 
was beautiful ~ small people whose life is 
in salons and teas. That 
is all bosh. Live alone if possible—see few 
people; study daily, hourly; all the time. 
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You will have to sacrifice pleasures of all 
But you will want to go to the operas 
and theaters; study the best productions 
carefully. That will combine pleasure and 
certain necessary work. 

As for money, don’t go unless you have 
enough to cover expenses for the entire 
period. To get a proper education you will 
need $300 a month. You could do with 


sorts. 


A charming photograph of the popular singer in her Paris drawing-room 


$250 a month,—possibly, by skimping, with 
$200. But that will mean that you cannot 
spare a penny for luxuries. 

As for a teacher, there are hundreds of 
“fake”? singing teachers. They always 
flatter. Know them thereby. In selecting 
a teacher, you alone have the brains to 
know what sort of teaching you require. 
Go about until you find the one whose 
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methods appeal to your intelligence. Only 
you can decide this for yourself. If you 
don’t have the brains to do this, you cannot 
hope to succeed. 








































Personal Experiences 


I went to Paris in 1897 and studied for 
three years. I then secured an engagement 
at the Opéra-Comique in Paris in 
tgoo. They really didn’t need 
me, but they liked my voice 
and took meon. I was paid 
$s5oamonth. Right after 
this “Louise” came out 
and they thought I 
would be a good wom- 
an to study the part. 
I mastered it in five 
weeks. It takes ie 
longer now to master 
a part, because I put 
more thought in 
studying the roles. 
It so happened that 
the singer, whose 
understudy I was, 
took ill, and I was 
given the part during 
the middle of a per- 
formance. 

Was I nervous? Not 
the least bit. I never had 
been nervous or self-con- 
scious. My success was in- 

.stantaneous; the public response 
was great and overwhelm- 
ing. Financially, how- 
ever, I did not immedi- 
ately strike gold. My salary was eventually 
raised to $100 a month; the second year I got 
$140 a month. This was well, for a singer 
must deny and discipline herself, just as much 
during her first years in opera as during her 
student days. I sang in Paris for seven years 
before I made my début in America—seven 
successful, delightful years. The people of 
Paris learned to love me and I have since 
been very happy in my successes there. 

You ask me how I learned my parts; 
how I learned to act; how I learned to 
secure certain effects in character portrayal. 
Whatever one J/earns,—that is artificial. 
I never learned to act; acting came natu- 
rally. I do not believe in hanging banners 
up about oneself so I claim no credit for 
my impersonations. That power was born 
with me, I can but thank God for it. 
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A woman artist should not marry. That 
is one of the things she must deny her- 
self. A singer’s time is so filled to the 
brim with work that she has no time to 
attend to the duties of a home. Aman 
singer may marry, yes; he needs a woman 
to look after him, to attend to his wants, 
to give him the loving adulation which is 
helpful. A wife can supply to him, with- 
out interfering with his work, home 
comforts and children. 

But the great woman singer 


no! (notice that I say 
“great”). Such marri- 


ages are invariably not 
successful. A singer is 
compelled to go from 
one country to an- 
other and constantly 
travel. She cannot 
have a home, and 
must forego all the 
comforts of home 
life. She must not 
have children. They 
would interfere with 
her work, and even 
if she had them, if 
she pursued her career, 
she would not have 
time to care for them. 

And every mother 
should look after her 
own children. 
As for a man who mar- 
ries a singer, I don’t think it a 
very glorious position to 
be known as a _ prima 
donna’s husband. | 
wouldn’t like to have a man tagging about 
after me to be known as “ Mary Garden's 
husband.” If I wanted to marry I should 
want a husband who was my superior, whom 
I could love and look up to. If the day 
should ever come that I decided to wed, 
I should leave the stage that moment. 

Another thing denied a great artist is 
social intercourse. For my part, I want 
only a few friends; society—that is society 
as it is known—TI abhor. I cannot stand 
anything superficial. I loathe anything 
shallow, anything hypocritical. 

As a child my mother taught me about 
God, and the simple teachings of the Chris- 
tian faith. For that Iam glad. I think it 
a criminal thing for a mother to bring up 
children without religion. That rudder is 
necessary in life. 











little ‘‘ white saint’ ? 


Living up to Lady Mary 


What happens when a charming scapegrace becomes engaged to a 
Read this very human story and find out 


By Owen Oliver 


Illustrated by W. D. Stevens 


T was the first day at office after my 
I holiday abroad, and I was busy with 
papers that had accumulated; but I 
found .a smile for Charlie Tarne, when he 
entered my room. 

“Well, Charlie, my boy!” I said chaff- 
ingly, “have you called about the marriage 
settlements?” 

He had become engaged to the only 
daughter of Lord Royton during my absence. 

Charlie put his hat on the table and sat 
down, with his hands in his pockets, and 
stretched his long legs, and stared at his 
boots. 

“Hang it all!” he complained. “I 
haven’t been engaged a month yet.”’ 

I looked at him curiously. I had hoped 
that his engagement would sober him; but 
it seemed to have sobered him a little too 
much. 

“Repent in haste, and marry at leisure?”’ 
I suggested. 

“Something like that,”’ he agreed. 

I put my papers aside and prepared for 
council. 

*What’s the matter?” I asked. 

“She’s about ten times too good for 
me... . Do you mind if I smoke a ciga- 
rette?”’ 

I pushed the box his way, and leaned 
back in my chair watching him. 

“T’ve been getting you out of scrapes ever 
since you left school,” I observed. 

“And now I want you to get me out of 
this.”’ 

“What scrape?” I asked. 

“The engagement,” he answered. 

“Oh! You mean that!” » 

I lit a cigarette myself and smoked, still 
watching him. His father was the friend; 
and [ have no son of my own; and marriage 
is a serious scrape. 

“T don’t know Lady Mary,” I remarked 
presently; “but people seem to think a 
deal of her.” 

‘I don’t suppose there’s anyone who 
thinks more of her than I do. She’s good. . . . 
I'm not. That’s where it is.” 

“That’s where it is,” I sighed. “I 


thought you’d make a nice average between 
you.” 

‘We don’t add up,” he stated. 

“Umph! . . . When you wrote you gave 
me to understand that you were in love 
with her.” 

“T thought Iwas. Ina way I think Iam; 
as much as she'll let me be. She’s so differ- 
ent from the girls I’ve known.” 

“Thank Heaven!” 

‘Look here!’ He faced me for the first 
time. ‘I mean good girls. I don’t think 
of her along with the others. See?” 

“T see. . . . And she is different?” 

‘‘Well—she rather chills demonstration. 
I mean—I suppose a fellow might feel like 
ittoasaint. I don’t mind her being a saint; 
but all the family are like it. When I go 
there I have to be a saint, too. Oh! You 
may laugh. Yow aren't.” 

“T’ve been thirty years a lawyer, Charlie! 
And fifty-odd a sinner. No. I don’t care 
for men-saints; but saintliness is all right 
in a woman, if it isn’t too obtrusive.” 

“Tt isn’t that. They don’t preach; and 
they don’t cant. It’s just—atmosphere. I 
daren’t say ‘cards’; and as for a flutter on a 
race—! They’ve never been on a racecourse 
in their lives. They’re teetotalers; and 
they wouldn’t go to a theater, unless it was 
grand opera. D—— grand opera! 
What the deuce am I to do, when I’m mar- 
ried?” 

“You needn't let your wife’s people 
choose your amusements.” 

“They wouldn’t! She would!” He 
nodded emphatically; and then he laughed. 
“Tt seems funny to be under the thumb of 
such a quiet little thing, but I am. The 
strange thing is that she hasn’t the least 
notion of bossing me. In fact, she’s quite 
ready to be bossed. She just makes me 
ashamed to do things. That’s all. I said 
she was ten times too good for me. I ought 
to have said twenty. ‘Of course,’ she’ll say, 
‘you know better than I do; and you 
wouldn’t do anything that isn’t right. . . . 
Well, that is my idea of you.’ ... And 
she'll just smile a little fraction ofa smile— 
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Vou can’t quarrel with an angel who hasn't the remotest idea of quarreling 
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she always smiles like that—and I don’t do 
it. I don’t even have a row with her over it. 
You can’t quarrel with an angel who hasn’t 
the remotest idea of quarreling. You can’t 
hurt her either. If I married her I should. 
. . . It wasn’t me she accepted, but her 
idea of me. I can’t live up toit. I don’t 
want to.” 

“Then you’d better tell her so,” I sug- 
gested. 

He flung his cigarette into the grate. 

“Tf I'd wanted that advice,” he told me, 
‘I’d have gone to any fool!” 
“And you’ve come to me. 
two sides to an engagement. 

thought of hers?” 

“Yes.” He faced me squarely for the 
second time. “I’ve thought a good bit of 
hers. She’ll be better out of it. She’ll have 
to be out of it, if I go and tell her the truth.” 

‘*Sometimes,”’ I said, ‘‘the truth answers 
as well as the other thing.” 

‘And sometimes it doesn’t! If I break 
it off it’s a fearful slight to her; to all of 
them. They’ve got a lot of pride to hurt. 
It’s only the decent thing to let her break it 
off, if I can manage it.” I nodded. ‘Well, 
that’s what I’ve come to you about.” 

I lit another cigarette. 

“Suppose,” I inquired, “she heard of 
certain little escapades of yours? Esca- 
pades that took place before you knew her 
I suppose there isn’t something since?”” He 
shook his head decidedly. “It is certain 
that she would break it off?” 

“Of course. If you knew 
wouldn’t ask the question. 
realize how things look to her. 
she’s a white saint.” 

‘‘A white saint,” I asserted, “would for- 
give a black saint if she happened to be 
desperately in love with him.” 

Charlie laughed a hard laugh. Somehow 
that laugh made one understand the posi- 
tion better. 

“If Mary were the desperately loving 
sort of saint,” he asserted, ‘ I’d possibly sub- 
mit to reformation.” 

“Yes,” I agreed. ‘‘Yes.”’ The arms of 
a woman round a man’s neck are good 
preaching. ‘‘ Well, she isn’t my client, and I 
haven't to consider her; but you have.” 

‘And I have!”’ he declared stoutly. ‘I 
don’t say it won’t hurt her. She’ll grieve for 
the poor black devil; shed a few tears, and 
pray for him. Perhaps she’ll—”’ he moist- 
ened his lips—“even miss him a bit; but it 
will never occur to her to risk her saintship 
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to cure his devilship. He'll be just pitch 
that she can’t touch. Well, she shan’t. 

It would hurt her a deal more if she married 
me and then found that I didn’t come up 
to—to the family ideas! . .. Mind, I’ve 
nothing to say against them. They’ve 
been good to me; and I like them. They’re 
puritans; but they’re honest puritans. 
They’re not my sort, and I’m not their sort. 
That’s what it comes to. . . . It must be 
broken off, if I have to do it on my own; 
but I'd almost as soon shoot myself as in- 
sult her by crying off. I thought you’d 
help me.”’ 

“Very well,” I said. ‘The ass has fallen 
into the pit again, and I'll have to dig him 
out. . . . It’s sickening work, digging asses 
out of pits, Charlie. I wish you’d give a 
thought to the man who comes after the ass! 
You’d be such a good chap, if you were a 
trifle steadier.” 

I put my hand on the boy’s shoulder. 
When a lad is handsome and affectionate, 
and you’re always pulling him out of pits, 
you get fond of him; especially if you've 
no child of your own. 

*‘T’m an infernal rotter,”’ he said, looking 
away from me. ‘‘You’ve been a second 
father to me; and I’ve been worry enough 
forason. ... Dll pull upa bit. I've 
been all right, since I knew Mary.” 

“Yes. Have you thought of going and 
telling her frankly what you’ve told me? 
Perhaps if she knew that a little more 
‘demonstration’ would help you, she’d 
demonstrate!” 

“Poor girl, yes! If I only told her that, 
she’d worry her good little soul out trying 
to be nice and comforting; but if she knew 
the—the little escapades—! If she didn’t, 
it would be marrying her under false pre- 
tenses; and I won’t.” 

“Tf there were no pretenses there would 
be fewer marriages. Still, I don’t know 
that it isn’t wiser to have it out. Some- 
thing would be bound to come to her ears 
some day. You’re sure she wouldn't 
forgive you?” 

“Sure as fate!” ; 

“Very well. Her father shall 
your past—enough of it.” 

Charlie laughed uncomfortably. 

“A selection will do! I’ve been a fool; 
an ungrateful fool. ... Look here, Mr. 
Newland. I’m going to pay you back this 
time. Ill give up gambling. Word of 
honor.” He held out his hand. 

Nord of honor, Charlie,” I said. 


hear of 





“The boy’s all right!” I said. “And—God bless her!—and the girl! 
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We shook hands on it. 
‘How are you going to do it?” he asked. 
“Anonymous letter,” I said briefly. 
“Vou won’t like doing that.”’ 
“ No.”’ 
“ Besides, he isn’t the sort to go by anony- 
mous letters. He’d put it on the fire.” 

“Oh, no! I shall make perfectly specific 
statements, and give him the opportunity 
of verifying them. We don’t want to drag 
in a lot of outsiders and stir up mud. I 
shall name myself as the best person to 
question about the facts.”’ 

Charlie put his hand on my arm. 

“Digging out the ass 7s an unpleasant 
business,” he owned, “and—and I’ve had a 
second father in—in the man who comes 
alter the ass. . . . I know you'll hate the 
anonymous business, and I shouldn’t let 
you do it for me; but it isn’t only the ass. 
You're digging out a—a good girl.”’ 


He choked down something; and went, 
The Anonymous Letter 


J typed the anonymous letter myself, 
after the clerks had gone. I am no typist, 
and my mistakes gave the document a 
satisfactory appearance of illiterateness. I 
instanced a sufficient number of Charlie’s 
escapades, and mentioned “Mr. Newland, 
the senior partner of Newland, Evans, & 
Green, Solicitors,” as “a gentleman of stand- 
ing,’ who could not deny the facts, if ques- 
tioned. I could have described him as a 
gentleman of unquestionable uprightness, 
if he hadn't written the )etter! . . . Well, 
Charlie is my old friend’s son, and I’ve none 
of my own; and the girl was bound to find 
out some day, and better before marriage 
than aiter. 1 excused myself so; but 1 was 


ashamed of the business. 
Charlie brought the anonymous letter to 


me (fe day after. It had come to hit in- 


closed with a note from Lady Mary’s father. 


My DEAR TARNE: 

\ have received the inclosed. 

{ (rust (hat the accusations are unfounded, or so 
grossly exaggerated that [ can advise my daughter 
that they may be overlooked. In vhat case you will 
he glad to have the apportunity of deaving them. 
In any case you will not blame me for thinking in- 
quiry necessary. 

{ do not wish (6 communicate with Me. Newland, 
or with anybody, behind your back. He was your 
guardian, 1 believe, and is now your solicitor; and 1 
know of him as a gentleman in whom a gentleman 
may trust. I think the best thing would be for you 
to see him and induce him to come with you to dis- 


‘uss the matter with us this afternoon. 


Living Up to Lady Mary 








I say “us.’? Mary isa grown woman, and one of 
character. I have not felt justified in dealing with 
this matter behind her back either. So I have 
shown her the letter, little as I like introducing such 
matters to her notice. She wishes to be present at 
the interview. 

I think she is right. The happiness of two people 
is too important to risk any misunderstanding 
through over-squeamishness. 

I trust with all my heart that you can clear your- 
self. I have always liked you. 

Yours very truly, 
Royton. 

“T think,” I said, when I had read the 
letter, ““you have missed marrying into a 
very fine family.” 

“They’re better without me,” he an- 
swered somberly. “I— telephone and 


fix it up early, and let’s get over it, 
for heaven’s sake, if I must go. It 


unpleasantness 


every body 
up, don’t you 


and owned 


would save 
if I wrote 
think?’”’ 

“They don’t ask to be saved the unpleas- 
antness,”’ I said, “and J don’t; and it won’t 
be more unpleasant for you than you de- 
serve. a 

“YT wasn’t thinking of myself,’ he said; 
“but you're right. If I didn’t go it would 
look as if I was glad to get out of the en- 
gagement; and that’s just how it mustn't 
look. Vl go to receive sentence, though I[ 
know it before I go. 

“Are you afraid of Lady Mary’s mercy?” 
I asked sharply, “Js that why you don’t 
want to go?” 

He )ooked at me. 

“You don’t understand,” he said, quietly. 
“Tf she were the sort of girl who'd forgive 
things and give me a fresh start, I wouldn’t 
be afraid of her saintliness; and—and—Ud 
go to her and—and fet her make a saint of 
me! ... Mea saint! It’s rather absurd, 
isnt it! . .. Well, she isn’t that sort. 1 
daresay she’s right enough. I wouldn’t be 
avery white saint, . Piebald)” He tried 
“She'll just take it that I’m not 


to laugh. 
’m not, of course. 


a fit person to marry her. 
If you want to know, that's at the bottom 
OLat.” 

“My boy!” (satd. “{ know! 

Who should know him if [ didn’t? I 
nursed him when he was a baby; helped 
teach him to walk and spin tops. . . . His 
father held my hand over Charlie's when— 
when I lost the best friend a man ever had. 
. . . Charvie was always a warm-hearted 
chap, {tke his father. He only wanted a 
woman to understand him, and love him, 


and he'd be all right. 














Owen 


We went to Lord Royton’s at four o’clock 
and were shown into the library. They 
came immediately; a gray-haired, ascetic- 
looking man, and a pale, slim girl with the 
dreamy face of a saint. 

There was no affectation in their be- 
havior. Lord Royton did not fuss or blus- 
ter, and Lady Mary did not put on any air 
of grievance. They shook hands with us. 
Then Lady Mary sat down and her father 
handed us chairs, and took one beside her. 

“You will not blame me for these in- 
quiries, I am sure,” he said. “I begin with 
no prejudice against you, Tarne; quite the 
contrary. . . . Will you give me the letter 
thatIsent.... Thankyou... . Thefirst 
point is about a Miss de Neste. What do 
you say about it, Tarne?” 

” “Tt is true,” Charlie owned. 

There was a silence except for the rattle 
of a paper-knife on the table. Lady Mary 
was turning it round and round. 

“Without qualification?’ Lord Royton 
asked gravely. 

“Without qualification,” Charlie said. 

“We was only eighteen,” I remarked. 

“Wegrow,” said Lord Royton, “according 
to our youth. ButIwillgoon. . .. There 
are certain episodes at college, but—”’ 

“A boy’s wildness,” I interrupted. 

“T was going to say that, with my daugh- 
ter’s permission, I would leave them out.”’ 
He Jooked at Lady Mary. 

““Yes,”’ she said. 
“Then there is an unpleasant business 


” 
about a Mrs. Fenton— 


‘An utterly bad and designing woman,’ 
] protested, “who deliberately snared him. 
She was thirty, and he wasn’t twenty. He 

M > 

had no chance against her, 

“You admit it?” 

“Yes,” I said, as Charlie did not answer. 

There was another silence, except for the 
paper-knile that went round and round. 

“Tt is alleged that Mr. Tarne I noted 
that it had become‘‘ Mr.’’—* wasaddictedto 
betting and gambling, untfl quite rec ently; 
until he knew my daughter, in fact.’ 

“Exactly,” { satd. “Under Lady Mary's 
influence the gambling stopped, and would 
stop. In fact, he has promised me that it 
shall not recur, in any event. He would 
not break his word to me. . Fiis father 
was my dearest friend. I have tried to be a 
second father. . . A good many young fel- 
fows bet and gamble for a time, and then 
give it up. It’s an episode, a sort of moral 


measles. 
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“I appreciate your desire to excuse him, 
Mr. Newland. But this seems to have been 


rather more than ordinary gambling. There 
were serious difficulties connected with 


these transactions, I gather.” 

“Yes. He fell among sharks; and— it’s 
all down in the letter. There was no 
dishonorable conduct on his part.”’ 

“Tt depends upon one’s standard of 
honor,” said Lord Royton frigidly. ‘For 
my part, I should consider that he—” 

“Father!” Lady Mary touched his arm 
appealingly. 

“Tf you mean the honor which obtains 
among “gamblers,” his lordship said, coldly, 

“T did not for a moment suppose that Mr. 
Tarne was guilty of any breach of that. . . . 
The last case is that of—but I need say no 
more. It had not ended when Mr. Tarne 
met my daughter.” 

“Tt ended then.” The words seemed 
jerked from Charlie. ‘‘I—I’ve only one 
thing to say. There’s never been anything 
since. I”— he drew a deep breath— 
“TDve tried to live up to Lady Mary. 

Of course, I couldn’t. . . 

Lady Mary spun the paper-knife off the 
desk; then her fingers plucked at nothing. 

“No,” said Lord Royton. ‘ You couldn't 
live up to Mary. We will leave it at that. 

. 1 don’t want to say hard things, only— 
if you didn’t live up to her, you would pull 
her down. ... We cannot contemplate 
that, and—you understand?” 

“VT understand,” said Charlie. 

“Then ”’—Mis lordship put his thin white 
hand on the girl’s hand that still moved 
restlessly on the desk——“‘there is no more to 
be Said, "T think, my dear.” 

“Only,” said Lady Mary, with her eyes 
fixed on the ground, “only that I believe 
that—that Mr. Tarne would never willingly 


, A 
have pulled me down. . . . I believe that. 
A sound almost like a sob broke from the 


boy. 

“Ti you could have loved me like I wanted 
you to,” he said, “you might have pulled 
me up!” « 

Lady Mary rose from her chair, swaying 
a little, : 

“2D try?” she ened. “EWtryt’ 

Charlie’ sprang toward her, and caught 
her to him. Her father took a fierce step 
toward them; and then stopped. J put my 
arm through his and led him away. 

“The boy’s all right!” 1 said, “ And— 
God bless her!—and the gir!! He'll never 
pull her down. ‘The boy’s all right\” 














































Stories 


Louisa M, Alcott, 


the author of “Little 
Women.” A hither- 


lo unpublished 
photograph 


The Little Women’ of Long Ago 


of Lowisa M. Alcott, and the Old Days in Concord, Apropos the 


TTighly Successful Play Based on the Book 


By John S. P. Alcott 


° Ne phe uw of 


Louisa M 


Alcott 


Women and girls all over this country, hundreds of thousands of them, know and 


love “Little Women” and its author, the late Louisa M, Alcott 


The work is 


still, after two score years, one of the ** best sellers,’’ and the play is a huge success. 


LTHOUGH the librarians and the 
A publishers tell us that the popularity 
of “Little Women” has never been 

on the wane, since the days when it was 
brought out, I find that the personal in- 
terest of its readers in the author has had 
a re¥ival since the bcok has been dramatized 
and its characters have been brought to 
life upon the stage. As the only living de- 
scendant of Miss Alcott in America who can 
claim a personal acquaintance with her, 
I find myself in the peculiar position of 
answering the same questions and queries 
in regard to ‘Little Women” that deluged 
my aunt, ever after the book was published. 
She hated publicity, reporters, lionizing, 
autograph-hunters and all the other con- 
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comitants of fame, but always tried to send 
@ personal answer to the little tots who wrote 
her a nice note about one of her books and 
asked her sensible questions about its char- 
acters. To be sure, she once did plan to 
publish “Aunt Jo’s Funny Budget,” a col- 
lection of funny letters which she had re- 
ceived from her readers, as a warning to her 
own nephews and nieces not to go and do 
likewise, and “to nip a new generation of 
innocent bores in the bud,” but I know, 
also, that nothing pleased her more than 
spontaneous praise from a youngster, and 
that she was always willing and eager to 
give of herself to others if she thought it of 
any help or benefit to them. Therefore, it 
is in the spirit of her generosity and with no 











Orchard House in Concord, Massachusetts, where ‘‘ Little Women” was written 


fear of violating a trust that I am going to 
try to share some of my memories and recol- 
lections of a wonderful woman with the 
countless numbers who have felt the in- 
fluence of her strong and beautiful person- 
ality through her books. 

Judging from the queries, it doesn’t seem 
to be known generally, even yet, that the 
March family is the Alcott family in a very 
thin disguise. ‘“‘ Meg” was Anna, the oldest 
of the four girls, who married John Bridge 


Pratt; Jo was Louisa, of course, who never 
married anybody, because, as she said, 
‘*Somebody has to be the old maid in the 
family;” “Beth” was Elizabeth, who died 
when she was a little over twenty years old; 
and ‘‘Amy”’ was May, the artistic one of the 
quartette, who studied art abroad and later 
married a Swiss by the name of Ernest 
Nieriker, with whom she lived in Paris only 
two short years before her death. And I? 
I am “Daisy.” You see, I was more care- 
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Aunt March warns Meg against*making an unsuit- 
Scene in the play, * Little Women” 


fully disguised, for I <)/, 
am neither a_ twin, 
nor a girl — only Meg’s youngest boy. 

Because it is all about our own dear 
relatives,—my brother, Amy’s daughter and 
I—hesitated for eight years or more before 
we would sanction the dramatization of 
“Little Women.” It wasn’t that we thought 
that our Aunt Louisa wouldn’t like it--on 
the contrary, we had every reason to believe 
that she would, since she was always keenly 
interested in the stage, even to the extent 
of wanting to make it her own profession 
at one time—but because we feared that no 
dramatist could or would make a play of 
the book that would preserve its atmosphere 
of sweet wholesomeness; we feared that the 
taint of theatricality might make a sacri- 
lege of our home. To us “Little Women” 
was the story of our home and our family, 
a theme too intimate for the publicity to 
which the stage might subject it. 

But when we grew to appreciate the rev- 
erence and the love which Miss Jessie 
Bonstelle,—one of the first and the most per- 
sistent applicant for the stage rights of the 
harbored for Jo and for “Little 
Women,” and when she agreed to submit 


“alliance.” 
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everything to us for 
approval before mak- 


ing it final, we gave in. And we have not 
once had cause to regret it—not even I 
when I saw myself brought on the stage 
as a papiermaché baby in swaddling 
clothes. It has meant much work to Mrs. 
Alcott and myself, but it has meant more 
joy and pleasure. We have come to re- 
alize, too, that instead of hurting the 
book, as we had feared it would do, the 
dramatization is helping it by bringing its 
story into the lives of people who have 
never read it, but who would go to see the 
play. How many men and boys, who scorn 
to read what they regard as a girl’s book, 
will refuse to escort their wives or sisters or 
friends or sweethearts to the theater? 

If the play seems real, that is because it 
tells a story that was real, in the midst of 
a stage-setting that is as real as we could 
make it, with the help of history and mem- 
ory and family chronicles. What I did not 
remember—I was twenty-three years old 
when my Aunt Louisa died,—I was able 
to read up in the diaries and journals of the 
Alcotts. Fortunately, for us, the keeping 
of a daily record of deeds and thoughts 





Amy, dressed for the ball, requests Lawrie to fasten 


was more important 
to them than eating, 
and, thanks to the economy they had to 
practice and the sentiment they attached 
to all family things, they saved everything 
of big or little or no importance, so that we 
could, when the play was to be produced, 
dig up all the information, the pictures, 
descriptions, or the things themselves that 
were necessary to restore the March house- 
hold. 

When Miss Bonstelle had finally suc- 
ceeded in finding in William A. Brady a 
manager who had the courage to produce 
this simple, narrative play, so unlike the 
Broadway successes, a play without a big 
thrill, without a gripping climax, without 
a star and without a problem, she and the 
scenic artist, Mr. Law, also Mr. Luce, 
the representative of the Shuberts in Boston, 
Mrs. Alcott and I went out to Concord one 
day to get the atmosphere, the correct 
background, the ‘local color,” if you will, 
for the production. 

lhree houses in this historic village, the 
home of New England philosophers, har- 
bored the Alcott family at different times. 
The first, which was afterward bought by 


her glove. 


A scene tn the play “ Little Women” 


the Hawthornes and 
called ‘‘The Way- 
side,” is now owned by Mrs. Daniel Lothrop 
(Margaret Sidney, the author of ‘The 
Five Little Peppers”), the second is “Or- 
chard House,” where “Little Women” was 
lived and written, and the third is the house 
on Main Street, once owned by Thoreau, in 
which my sister-in-law, Mrs. F. Alcott 
Pratt, still lives. But it is only the second 
that really concerns us here. For many 
years it stood empty, rotting away in its little 
hollow by the roadside. It was a very damp 
sort of place, as I remember it; I don’t know 
how they kept it warm, for they used only 
wood in the grate fires for many years for 
all their heating. Only a few days ago, Mr. 
Edward Gaylord, who knew the Alcotts 
earlier, probably, than anyone living today, 
told me how he had come upon the girls 
fetching in wood from the pile outside and 
how he twitted them about the small quan- 
ity that they could carry, to which Louisa, 
being then but a tiny little bit of a mite, 
replied, “‘Pwetty good for wegetables, 
though.” 

They were vegetarians, not from economy 
but from principle, for Grandfather Alcott 
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believed that any food obtained by hurting 
or robbing an animal, would corrupt the 
body and, through it, the soul. It was not 
until they were quite grown up that any 
of his children ever tasted meat. That was 
only one of his many ideas that seem strange 
to us now; they were certainly all more 
ideal than practical. He could develop a 
new system of philosophy and evolve ideas 
that were far ahead 

of his times, but he 

could not make 

money. 


d 


Money meant 
nothing to him and 
so, of course, he never 
cared whether or not 
he had five cents in 
his pocket, and when 
he had, he was cer- 
tain to give them to 
the first one who 
asked him for them. 

He-was one of the 

most lovable, one of 

the most ideally in- 

clined men that ever 

lived, and just be- 

cause he was so gen- 

tle and high-minded 

and guileless, every- 

one forgave him for 

what he was not—a 

financial “success;.a. © “eee 
“good provider.” ‘Mar- 
mee,’’—that is, my grand- 
mother, Mrs. Alcott,—suffered the most 
through this, but she never complained, for 
had she not been willing to give up much 
besides her social prestige in marrying this 
impecunious school teacher only because of 
the love.she bore him? She was indeed a 
wonderful woman, strong and patient, gen- 
tle and practical. Judging from the quality 
of her letters, her children inherited as much 
of their mentality and their talents from her 
as they did from their father. Do you re- 
member what Miss Alcott wrote in her diary, 
“All the philosophy in our house is not in 
the study; a good deal is in the kitchen, 
where a fine old lady thinks high thoughts 
and does kind deeds while she cooks and 
scrubs.” 

Many of the educational ideas they held 
in common may seem odd to us today. 
For example, they never admonished the 
children openly or reproved them in one 
another’s presence. If one of them did 
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The old elm where the owl had his 
nest 


of Long Ago 


anything reprehensible, she wouldn’t know 
that it had displeased her parents until she 
went to bed and found under her pillow 
a little note from mother or father, discuss- 
ing the fault committed and hinting at more 
desirable methods of behavior. The chil- 
dren thought these things over at leisure 
and then sent back their replies and con- 
clusions in the same quiet, unobserved way. 
There was no chance 
for a flare of temper 
here, no opportunity 
to answer back; only 
a little silent con- 
templation of one’s 
wrongdoings and 
then an endeavor to 
express contriteness 
and apology in writ- 
ing, What a chas- 
tening of the spirit! 
One of these periods 
of meditation 
brought the follow- 
ing note from Louisa 
to her mother: 


“Tl be contented 
With what I’ve got; 
Of folly repented, 
Then sweet is my lot. 
From your trying daugh- 
ter, 
“Touy.” 
To which her 
mother replied: 


“My DEAR LovuIsa: 

* Your note gave me so much delight that I cannot 
close my eyes without first thanking you, dear, for 
making me so happy, and blessing God who gave 
you this tender love for your mother. I have ob 
served all day your patience with baby, your obedi 
ence to me and your kindness to all. 

“Go on ‘trying,’ my child; God will give you 
strength and courage, and help you fill each day 
with words and deeds of love. I shall lay this on 
your pillow, put a warm kiss on your lips and say 
a little prayer over you in your sleep. 

* Wother.” 


I think it has been rightly said that the 
Alcott girls put their hearts into their 
mother’s keeping; their souls they intrusted 
to their father. 

How far afield from Orchard House I have 
strayed! It was the dampness of the house 
and the poverty of its inhabitants that led 
me to digress. Neither of these factors, 
however, prevented the happiest sort of a 
home life; on the contrary, they only served 
to knit the ties closer, to develop the re- 











sourcefulness of the girls and to bring to 
the fore the strength and the force in Louisa, 
who felt herself called upon to assume the 
responsibilities ‘‘of the man in the family.” 
This house is associated with the jolliest and 
the saddest things in their lives; here they 
played their melodramas, here they acted 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,’ here Beth died, and 
Meg was married; and it was here, up in the 
attic at the base of 
the chimneys, that 
Louisa sat ‘when 
genius burned.” 
“With my papers 
‘round me and a pile 
of apples to eat while 
{ write my journal, 
plan stories and en- 
joy the patter of rain 
on the roof, in peace 
and quiet,’ as she 
said. 

I suppose it was 
because it was right 
in their midst the 
people at Concord 
forgot the existence 
of Orchard House. 
We tried many times 
to buy it, but it was 
not until the club 
women of the town 
brought their united 
efforts to bear that ‘"™'*™%-¥ 
reasonable limits. Two 
years ago they bought it, and when they 
had collected enough money they set right 
at work, making the necessary repairs and 
putting on the needed patches. The house 
was in such a bad condition that one of the 
carpenters called into consultation advised 
Mrs. Henry Rolfe, the president of the 
Louisa Alcott Memorial Association, ‘to 
tear it all down and build a new one.” The 
house has been restored, practically, through 
little self-denials. Just as soon as it became 
known that it had been bought, the con- 
tributions came pouring in. One of the first 
was from a little girl who wrote: “I have 
an allowance of one cent a week. I have 
saved it for 5 weeks. Please, I want to 
buy Miss Alcott’s home.” Another wrote 
that she hadn’t eaten any candy for ten 
days and here were the ten cents she had 
saved—how much of the house would it 


buy? One poor old woman to whom the 


cost of living was almost unattainable, 
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the price was put within The upper hall of the Orchard 
House 
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sent in a quarter of a dollar, saying that 
she had denied herself little things here and 
there for a year that she might add her con- 
tribution to the fund, and another one who 
had read ‘Little Women” in the edition 
for the blind, got up an entertainment in 
her own home out West somewhere to make 
money for the fund. So the stories go— 
from East and West, from over the seas, 
even; women and 
children, and here 
and there a man or 
two, have sent in 
their mickles that go 
to make the muckle 
that will make the 
home of the ‘Little 
Women” live for- 
ever. Ido not know 
where nor how they 
hear of it, but they 
do, and pilgrims 
come from far and 
near to visit at this 
shrine. Since the 
nineteenth of last 
April, I believe, 
there have been over 
seven-thousand 
visitors in the house, 
who have left over 
one-thousand dollars 
in the free contribu- 
tion box at the door. 

The work of restoring is 
slow, but although there 
isn’t so very much to see as yet, the visitors 
all tell Miss Moore and Miss Freeman, the 
two young Concord girls who are guides and 
custodians of Orchard House, that there was 
plenty of atmosphere there already; that one 
could fairly see the March girls revelling in 
its cosy corners, its commodious closets and 
its comfortable little nooks. I know that 
Miss Bonstelle and Miss Marian de Forest, 
who dramatized the book, feit this way 
about it. I almost feared that they had 
taken all the atmosphere home with them 
and put it on the stage! 

It is a homey looking place, that yellow- 
ish-brown house tucked away under the 
shade of kindly elms. What fun we used 
to have in that old grove behind the house! 
There never was a jollier party than the one 
Aunt Louisa gave me on my sixteenth birth- 
day. We played games and charades under 
the direction of the inimitable Aunt Louisa, 
and as a glorious climax, there was a won- 
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derful cake with all the sixteen candles and 
this little verse of dedication: 
“A sunshiny cake 
For a sunshiny boy, 
For him and his friends 
To eat and enjoy; 
Sixteen years hence 
When he is thirty-two 
May his friends be as many 
And his sorrows be as few.” 


The big tree on the right, which was a 

favorite hiding place of my youthful days 
and the haunt of Aunt Louisa’s friend, the 
owl,—which Amy perpetuated over her 
mantlepiece, as you will remember,—has 
just been plumbed up by the tree-doctor, 
so that no more little boys and no more 
owls can find refuge in it. It is the same 
tree under which Grandfather Alcott used 
to sit as he discussed transcendentalism with 
his friends. The bench around it, as so 
many little odds and ends in and about the 
house, like the bookcase that he made out 
of a melodeon, the clothes dryer, the garden 
fence and the arbor, he built himself. I 
remember him best as he was tinkering 
‘with his tools in the “summer kitchen”’ 
or woodshed, and when he was teaching us 
our alphabet. Here, he had a novel method. 
Instead of using a book alphabet he invented 
one of his own, which he illustrated with 
anything he happened to have on hand,— 
even if it was only himself, as, when, lying 
on his back, with his legs straddled in 
the air, he personified a “Y,” to our in- 
tense enjoyment and edification—for I have 
never forgotten how a Y looks from that 
day to this. 

The living room was our real joy. The 
carpet was threadbare, perhaps, and the 
furniture worn, but it was full of books 
piled up on shelves which our grandfather- 
carpenter had built into every available 
bit of space and the scene of all our glorious 
charade parties and _ story-telling bees. 
When we had our theatricals, it was the 
auditorium, and the dining room was the 
stage. It seems to me that we were always 
having theatricals, my mother and Aunt 
Louisa were an everflowing source of plots. 
One of their chief diversions, as I remember, 
was to play that they were Sairey Gamp 
and Betsy Prig and act out long scenes 
from the Dickens’ book. Aunt Louisa could 
really act and mimic very well, and some- 
times even put this ability to practical use, 
as, for instance, when she went to the door 
herself, dressed as the maid, to tell a trouble- 
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some reporter that she was out of town. We 
played “ Pilgrim’s Progress” just as they did 
in ‘‘Little Women,” and to this day, I re- 
member my entire part in “ Box and Cox,” 
which had been drilled into me until I could 
say it backward. I was Cox, my brother 
Fred was Box, and my mother, Mrs. 
Bouncer; Aunt Louisa was the stage-di- 
rector. We kept the audience in an uproar 
of laughter, but I don’t believe anyone en- 
joyed the performance more than we chil- 
dren did. People were always laughing 
when Aunt Louisa was around, for without 
trying to be entertaining she could keep 
her guests and callers in a roar. Even her 
every-day talk to us in the household was 
brignt and witty. But while she was talking 
with people, she was always making a study 
of them, too, drawing them out, watching 
them,—you never could be sure that you 
weren’t going to get into some story of 
hers, some day! When May,—that is 
“Amy’”’—died and left her a little baby- 
girl as a legacy, she dreaded the responsi- 
bility of taking care of so precious a thing 
and was probably a little worried lest 
a baby interfere with her work, but con- 
soled herself with the thought that “she 
may have a literary turn and be my assist- 
ant, by offering hints and giving studies 
of character for my work.” 

No matter what interfered with her 
work, if it belonged to the family, if it was 
anything connected with the family, it 
didn’t matter. Many a time she gave up 
whole months to minister to someone who 
was ill, to visit someone in the family who 
was lonely, to do the cleaning or the sewing 
or the cooking to the neglect of her literary 
work, which was much more to her liking, 
of course, and her real work. ‘There wasn’t 
a thing she couldn’t do, from trimming hats 
to discussing philosophy, and if it would 
make any member of her family happy, she 
would do any and all of them at once. No 
sacrifice she could make for them could be 
too great. 

Had she not been so generous with her 
time she would doubtless have written more 
novels; as it was, she was always waiting 
for an opportunity to write another book 
like ‘‘ Moods,” which I believe to have been 
her own favorite. When her publishers 
first asked her to write a girl’s book, she 
protested, saying that if she must write 
for children, she would rather write for 
boys. She always wanted to be a boy, you 
know, and semehow she felt that she under- 
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stood boy-nature better. I don’t think the 
fact that we two youngsters were boys had 
anything to do with it. I doubt whether 
she ever got more enjoyment out of any- 
thing than the writing of her first “ penny- 
dreadfuls,” her melodramas, full of romance 
and adventure. Only the other day I 
noticed in look- 
ing over the 
manuscript — of 
“The Witch’s 
Curse,’ the 
play which they 
act in “Little 
Women,” which 
shows with 
what fervor it 
was written, 
that the love 
passages are 
penned in a 
flowing hand 
and the parts 
dealing with the 
villain, with a 
fierce, defiant 
looking back- 
hand. Photo by White, N. 


tle in Concord, but 


in Boston. This she 
did to free herself from an environment that 
meant much sorrow and worry to her. Once 
or twice, in the earlier years, she walked the 
eighteen miles into town (which she did in 
five hours, according to her diary) and when- 
ever Amy was at home, she took her along 
for company. 

Miss Alcott was keenly in sympathy with 
every movement which would tend to in- 
crease woman's educational and_ political 
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opportunities. From the very. beginning, 
one might almost say, she was a firm be- 
liever in woman suffrage, and although she 
was certainly not in sympathy with mili- 
tant methods, she was always willing and 
glad to do what she could to help the cause. 
At one time she wrote in her diary: “Saw 
my townswom- 
en about voting, 
etc. Hard work 
to stir them up; 
cake and ser- 
vants are more 
interesting.” 
But later, in 
writing to her 
publisher about 
a book which a 
friend of hers 
had written on 
suffrage, she 
took a more con- 
fident view of 
the success of 
the cause, for 
here she wrote: 
“Will you look 


at the manu- 


She wrote very lit- A group at Orchard House, Concord, Massachusetts, script ; by and by, 
last summer. The young ladies seated on the steps’ or do you scorn 
are the attendants who had charge of the house dur- bs - - 
sually escape Oe . dlp Nese ae Ww } a 
= uly Sou iped to the ing the summer, when it was open to visitors. Mr. the whole thi ng 
qmet of some hotel Alcott stands in the doorway 


Better not; for we 
are going to win 
in time, and the friend of literary ladies 
ought to be also the friend of women 
generally.” 

None of her pictures do this fine woman 
justice, for her chief charm lay in her color- 
ing and in the spirituality of her expression. 
As she said herself, “my pictures are never 
successes. When I don’t look like a tragic 
muse, I look like a smoky relic of the great 
Boston fire.” 




































































The Mating of Lydia 


A Romantic Drama 






By Mrs. Humphry Ward 


Author of ‘“‘ Robert Elsmere,” 


“Lady Rose’s Daughter,” ‘‘ Marriage 4 la Mode,” 


‘“The Marriage of William Ashe,” etc. 


Illustrated by Lucius W. Hitchcock 


N the following morning, Faversham 
for the first time dressed without 
assistance, and limped independently 

—save for his stick—into his. sitting- 
room. The day was rather chill and rainy 
and he decided to await Melrose indoors. 
As to the “important proposal” his mind 
was full of conjectures. What he thought 
was most probable was that Melrose in- 
tended, at last, after various hints and indi- 
cations to make him a serious offer for his 
gems—no doubt a big offer. They were 
worth at least three thousand pounds, and 
Melrose of course knew their value to a hair. 

“Well, I shall not sell them,” thought 
Faversham, his hands behind his head, his 
eyes following the misty course of the river. 
“T shall not sell them.” 

Every month, every week, almost, he was 
beginning to receive requests to be allowed 
to see and study them, or appeals to lend 
them for exhibition. In the four months 
since his uncle’s death, both the Louvre and 
the Berlin Museum had approached him, 
offering to exhibit them. If he did anything 
of the kind, he was pledged of course to 
give the British Museum the first chance. 
But he was not going to do it; he was not 
even going to lend them—yet awhile. 

Melrose was late. Faversham rose and 
hobbled to the window, With the renewal 
of physicak energy there had come a pas- 
sionate renewal of desire—desire for happi- 
ness and success. The figure of Lydia 
Penfold hovered perpetually in his mind. 


Marriage!—his whole being, moral and 
physical, cried out for it. But how was he 
ever to marry? How could he ever give 
such a woman as that the setting and the 
scope she could reasonably claim? 

“A bad day!” said a harsh voice behind 
him, ‘“‘but all the better for business.” 

“Good morning. Well, here I am”— 
Faversham’s laugh showed his nervousness 
—‘‘at your disposal.”’ 

He settled himself in his chair. Melrose 
took a cigarette from the table, smoked in 
silence for a few moments, then began to 
speak with deliberation: 

“T gather from our conversations, Faver- 
sham, during the last few weeks that you 
have at the present moment no immediate 
or pressing occupation?”’ 

Quick color leapt in Faversham’s lean 
cheek. ‘‘That happens to be true—for 
various reasons. But if you mean to imply 
by that, that I am necessarily—or will- 
ingly—an idler, you are mistaken.” 

“T did not mean to imply anything of the 
kind. I merely wished, so to speak, to clear 
the way for what I have to propose.” 

Faversham nodded. 

“When you were first brought here,” 
Melrose continued, “your presence was 
extremely distasteful to me. Iam a recluse. 
I like no women—and few men. But I 
confess that your society during the last 
few weeks—I am in no mood for mere com- 
pliment!—has had a considerable effect 
upon me. It has turned dut that we have 





For those who have not read preceding chapters 


This is the story of Lydia Penfold, an attractive young artist; of her sister, Susan; of their 
mother, Mrs. Penfold, refined and artless; of young Lord Tatham of Duddon Castle, who has be- 
come interested, at first sight, in Lydia; of Lady Tatham, his mother; of a young stranger, Claude 
Faversham, who has met with a bicycle accident and been taken into Threlfall Tower in the absence 


of its owner, Edmund Melrose, an eccentric wealthy collector of antiques. 


Melrose, beside himself 


with rage at the intrusion, undergoes a sudden change of manner when he learns of Faversham’s 


possesion of certain rare antique gems. 


To the amazement of all, he unearths long-stored treasures 


and transforms hitherto closed rooms into a sumptuous apartment for Faversham. During a first 
call upon the convalescent, Tatham, seeing a certain freemasonry spring up between Lydia and 


Faversham, is conscious of a jealous discomfort. 
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many of the same tastes, and your inher- 
itance of the treasures collected by my old 
friend, Mackworth”’ (‘‘ Ah,” thought Faver- 
sham, “now we come to it!’’) ‘‘has made 
from the first, I think, a link between us.”’ 

Melrose paused a moment, and then re- 
sumed: 

“At the same time, I have become more 
aware than usual of the worries and an- 
noyances connected with the management 
of my estates. We live, Sir, in a world of 
robbers,” Melrose suddenly rounded on his 
companion, his withered face aflame, “a 
world of robbers, and of rapine! Not a 
single tenant on my estate that doesn’t 
try at every point to take advantage of his 
landlord! There is precious little sense of 
property, and not a rag of loyalty or respect 
left in this country. I have fought the 
battle of property in this country—the 
battle of every squire in Cumberland if the 
dolts did but know their own interests. 
Instead they have done nothing but thwart 
and bully me, for twenty years. And young 
Tatham, with his County Council nonsense 
and his popularity hunting, is one of the 
very worst of them! Well, now, I’ve done 
personally. I intend to put my affairs 
in fresh hands. It is my purpose to appoint 
a new agent and to give him complete con- 
trol of my property!” 

Melrose stopped abruptly. His hard 
eyes in their deep round orbits fixed on 
Faversham. The young man was mainly 
conscious of a_half-hysterical inclination 
to laugh. Was he to be offered the post? 

“And moreover,” Melrose resumed, “I 
want a secretary. I want a companion. 
I want someone who will help me to arrange 
the immense, the priceless collections that 
are stacked in this house. There are rooms 
here containing masterpieces—unique treas- 
ures—that have never been opened for 
years—whose contents I have myself for- 
gotten. You come along. A chance, a 
freak, a caprice, makes me arrange these 
rooms for you. That gives me new ideas—” 

He turned emphatically toward Faver- 
sham, leaning hard on a marquetry table 
that stood between them: 

‘I offer you, Sir, the double post—of 
agent to my property, and of private sec- 
retary or assistant, to myself. I offer you 
a salary of three thousand pounds, a year— 
if you will undertake the reorganization 
of my estates, and be my lieutenant in the 
arrangement of my collections. I wish 
as I have said—to unpack this house; and 
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I should like to leave my property in order 
before I die. Which reminds me, I should 
of course be perfectly ready to make proper 
provision, by contract, or otherwise, so that 
in the event of any sudden termination of 
our agreement—my death for instance—you 
should be adequately protected. Well!— 
there, in outline, is my proposal!” 

During this extraordinary speech Faver- 
sham’s countenance reflected with tolerable 
clearness the curious impressions made by 
it. “‘You wish to make me your agent— 
the agent of these immense estates?” 

TF der? 

“But I know nothing about land. I have 
had no experience!” 

“A misfortune, but in some ways to the 
good. I don’t want any cock-sure fellow, 
with brand-new ideas, lording it over me. 
I should advise you, of course. If you are 
the clever fellow I take you for, a month or 
two of hard work, the usual technical books, 
some expert advice—and I have little doubt 
you would make as good an agent as any 
of them. Mind, I am not prepared to spend 
unlimited money, nor to run my estates as 
a socialist concern. But I gather you are 
as good a conservative as myself.” 

Faversham was silent a moment, observ- 
ing the man before him. The whole thing 
was too astounding. At last he said, ‘‘ You 
are not prepared, Sir, you say, to spend 
unlimited money. But the sum you offer 
me is unheard of.”’ 

“For an agent, yes. For a secretary, 
yes. For a combination of the two, under 
the peculiar circumstances, the market 
offers no precedents. You and I make 
a market—and a price.” 

“You would expect me to live in this 
house?”’ 

“T gather these rooms are not disagreeable 
to you?”’ 

“ Disagreeable! They are too sumptuous. 
If I did this thing, Sir, I should want to do 
it in a businesslike way.” 

“You want an office? Take your choice.” 
Melrose’s gesture indicated the rest of the 
house. ‘‘There are rooms enough. But 
you will want some place, I imagine, where 
you can be at home—receive friends, like 
the young lady and her mother yesterday!” 

His smile made him more ogre-ish than 
before. 

He resumed: “And, by the way, you are 
of an age when a man hopes to marry. I 
should of course take that into account. In 
a year or two 
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“Oh, I have no immediate ideas of that 
kind,” said Faversham, hastily. 

There was a pause. At the end of it 
Faversham turned on his companion. A 
streak of feverish color, a sparkling vivacity 
in his eyes, showed the effect produced by 
the conversation. But he had kept his head 
throughout the whole interview, and a cer- 
tain unexpected strength in his personality 
had revealed itself to Melrose. ‘‘ You will 
hardly expect me, Sir, to give an immediate 
answer to these proposals?”’ 

“Take your time! Take your time!— 
in moderation,” said Melrose, drumming on 
the table before him. ‘Now I leave you. 
We have talked enough.”’ 

“Let me at least express before you go 
the gratitude I feel for proposals so flatter- 
ing—so generous,” said Faversham, not 
without emotion. ‘And for all the kind- 
ness I have received here—a kindness that 
no man could ever forget.”’ 

Melrose looked at him oddly, seemed about 
to speak, then muttered something hardly in- 
telligible—ceased abruptly—and departed. 


The master of the Tower went slowly 
back to his own room, locked his door, and, 
having lit his own fire, settled down to 
smoke and ruminate. He was exhausted, 
and his seventy years asserted themselves. 
Certain symptoms—symptoms of old age— 
annoyed him, though he would not admit 
it. Suddenly, a child’s voice!—a shrill 
child’s voice, ringing through the gallery 
followed by scufflings and hushings, on the 
part of an older person, then a wail, and 
silence. Melrose had risen to his feet with 
an exclamation. Some peculiar quality 
in the voice, some passionate thrilling qual- 
ity, had produced for the moment an ex- 
traordinary illusion. 

He recovered himself in a moment. It 
was of course the child of the upholstress 
who had been working in the house for 
a week or so. But the sound had inevitably 
suggested thoughts he had no wish to enter- 
tain. He had a letter at that moment, 
which he did not mean to answer—the 
first he had received for many years. If 
he once allowed a correspondence to grow 
up—with that person—on the subject of 
money, there would be no end to it; Netta 
had behaved to him like a thief and a crim- 
inal, and with the mother went the child. 
They were nothing to him, and never should 
be anything. If she was in trouble, let her 
go to her own people. 
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He took out the letter, and dropped it 
into the midst of the burning logs before 
him. Then he went to the Riesener table, 
and unlocked the drawer that held the 
gems. Bringing them back to the fireside 
he watched the play of the flames on their 
shining surfaces, delighting in their beauty. 

Well, he had bid high enough this time, 
not for the gems themselves, but for the 
chance of some day persuading their owner 
to entertain the notion of selling them. It 
pleased him to guess at what had been 
probably Faversham’s secret expectation 
that morning of a proposal for them; and 
to think that he had baffled it. 


A Call at White Cottage 


Faversham spent the rest of the morning 
in cogitations that may easily be imagined. 
He certainly attributed some share in the 
extraordinary proposal that had been made 
to him to his possession of the gems and to 
Melrose’s passionate desire to possess them. 
Meanwhile, the amazing proposal itself 
was before him. If it were accepted, he 
should be a comparatively rich man, with 
an infinity of chances for the future. If 
not free to marry immediately, he would 
certainly be free, as Melrose himself had 
hinted, to prepare for marriage. But could 
he do the work? Could he get on with the 
old man? Could he endure the life? 

After luncheon, Dixon, with the subdued 
agitation of manner which showed the ad- 
vent of yet another change in the household, 
came in to announce that the new victoria 
was ready, that Mr. Melrose did not propose 
to use it himself and hoped that Mr. Faver- 
sham would take a drive. 

It was the invalid’s first excursion into 
the outer world. His nurse, who was to 
leave him in a day or two, sat beside him in 
her neat uniform of dark blue and white, 
ready to help him in and out of the carriage. 
The rain had passed, and the fells rose clear 
and high above the moist hay meadows 
and the fresh-leaved trees. 

Faversham breathed in great draughts of 
the scented summer air, feeling his life and 
strength come back into him. His nurse 
asked him where they should go. He turned 
suddenly to the new coachman, who came 
from Keswick. ‘How far is White Cot- 
tage?” 

“Mrs. Penfold’s, sir? I should say about 
two miles.”’ 

‘Go there, please.” 
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The two miles passed for Faversham in 
a double excitement he had some difficulty 
in concealing; the physical excitement of 
change and movement, of this re-entry 
upon a new world, which was the old; and 
the mental excitement of his own position. 
At the cottage door, he dismounted slowly. 
The maid-servant said she thought Mrs. 
Penfold was in the garden. Would the 
gentleman please come in? 

“And I will go for a walk and get flow- 
ers,” said Nurse Ashton, with the tactful- 
ness of her kind. 

She disappeared. Faversham leaning on 
his stick made his way through the tiny 
hall of the cottage, and the drawing-room 
was thrown open for him. A young lady 
Was sitting at the farther end, who rose 
with a slight cry of astonishment. It was 
Lydia. 

Through her reception of him Faversham 
soon learned what are the privileges of the 
wounded, and how glad are all good women 
of excuses to be kind. Lydia placed him in 
the best chair, in front of the best view, 
ordered tea, and hovered round him with 
an eager benevolence. Her mother, she 
said, would be in directly. Faversham, on 
his side, could only secretly hope that Mrs. 
Penfold’s absence would be prolonged. 

Nor did Lydia show the smallest awk-, 
wardness in entertaining her guest. Her 
sense, her fun, her sympathy, drew him out; 
so also did her frankness about herself, her 
artist’s ambition and desires. Yet all 
through, they were man and woman— 
young man and maid—together. And he 
realized it through every pulse, if she de- 
ceived herself. Her light form, her beauti- 
ful low brow, the silky masses of her hair 
as she bent over the tea-table, the delicacy 
of the hands that ministered to him—none 
of these things escaped him. Presently, 
on impulse he could not resist, he told her 
in vague terms of the offer which had been 
made to him. 

Lydia’s embroidery dropped on her lap. 
“Mr. Melrose’s agent!” she repeated, in 
wonder. “He has offered you that?” 

‘‘He has—on most generous terms. Shall 
I take it?” 

She flushed a little, for the ardent def- 
erence in his eyes was not easy to ignore. 
But she examined his news _ seriously— 
kindling over it. ‘“‘His agent—agent for 
his miserable, neglected property! Heavens, 
what a chance!” 

“You think it so neglected?” 
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“Ask Lord Tatham! He'll tell you.” 

“But perhaps I shall have to fight Tat- 
ham. Suppose that turns out to be my 
chief business? ’? 

“Oh, no, you can’t—you can’t! He’s too 
splendid—in all those things.” 

“He is of course the model youth,” said 
Faversham, drily. 

“Ah, but you can’t hate him either!” 
cried Lydia, divining at once the shade of 
depreciation. ‘‘He is the kindest, dearest 
fellow! I agree, it’s provoking not to be 
able to sniff at him—such a Prince Charm- 
ing, with all the world at his feet. But one 
can’t—one really can’t!” 

Jealousy sprang up sharply in Faversham, 
though a wider experience of the sex might 
have suggested to him that women do not 
generally shower public praise on the men 
they love. Lydia however quickly left the 
subject and returned to his own affairs. 
Nothing, he confessed, could have been 
friendlier or sincerer than her interest in 
them. She gave him frankly, indeed, the 
gossip of the neighborhood as to Melrose 
and his property. She told him certain 
tales as they had reached her of Melrose’s 
dealings with his tenants, not mincing 
either facts or words. And she repeated 
what Tatham had told her of a right-of-way 
dispute, in which he himself was now en- 
gaged, championing the public as against 
wholly scandalous proceedings on the part 
of Melrose. At the end, Faversham drew 
a long breath. 

“By George! Can I do it?” 

“Oh, yes, yes, yes,” said Lydia, eagerly. 
“You'll reform him!” 

Faversham laughed. ‘He’s a_ tough 
customer. He has already warned me I am 
not to manage his estates like a socialist.” 

“No—but like a gentleman!” cried Lydia, 
indignantly. “That’s all we want. At 
last! Here comes my mother.” 

For outside in the little hall there was 
suddenly much chatter and swishing of 


‘skirts. Some one came laughing to the 


drawing-room door and threw it open. 
Mrs. Penfold stood in the doorway. ‘My 
dear, did you ever see such people!” 

Her arms were laden with flowers, and 
with parcels of different kinds. Susan came 
behind, carrying two great pots of Japanese 
lilies. 

“You said you’d like to see those old 
drawings of Keswick, by—I forget whom. 
Lady Tatham has sent you the whole set! 
They had them. You may keep them as 
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long as you like. And Lord Tatham has 
sent flowers. Did you ever behold such 
roses!”? Mrs. Penfold put them down at 
Lydia’s feet, while Susan—demurely—did 
the same with the lilies. “And there is a 
parcel of books for Susan—all the new re- 
views. Oh! Mr. Faversham—I de- 
clare—why I never saw you.” 

Voluble excuses and apologies followed. 
Meanwhile Lydia, with a bright color, stood 
bewildered, the flowers all about her, and 
the drawings in her hands. Faversham 
escaped as soon as he could. As he ap- 
proached Lydia to say good-by, she looked 
up, put the drawings aside, and hurriedly 
came with him to the door. 

“Accept!” she said. 
accept!” 

He had a last vision of her standing in the 
dark hall, and of her soft, encouraging look. 
As he drove away, two facts stood out in 
consciousness; first that he was in love; 
next, that he had a vival, with whom, in the 
opinion of all practical people, it would be 
mere folly for him to think of competing. 


“Be sure you 


John Brand, Laborer 


While Faversham was driving back to 
Threlfall, a scene was passing in a bare 
cottage beside the Ellswater road, whence 
in due time one of those events was to arise 
which we call sudden or startling only be- 
cause we are ignorant of the slow growth 
that has produced them. 

An elderly man sat motionless beside a 
table, his hands hanging over his knees, 
his head bent. It was a laborer’s cottage, 
but the furniture was superior to that com- 
monly found in the neighborhood. The 
man sitting in the chair also was clearly not 
an ordinary laborer. His brown. suit, 
though worn and frayed, had once been such 
a suit as Messrs. Carter, tailors of Penrith, 
were accustomed to sell to their farmer 
clients, and it was crossed by an old- 
fashioned chain and seal. John Brand 
himself was not much over fifty, but he was 
tired out in mind and body; and his soul 
was bitter within him. 

A year before this date he had been the 
nominal owner of a small farm bordering 
on the Threlfall property. But he was then 
within an ace of ruin, and irreparable ca- 
lamity had since overtaken him. By dint 
of working hard he might just have escaped 
his fate—for his creditors, at that stage, 
were all ready to give him time—had not 
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ill-fortune thrown him across the path of 
Edmund Melrose. The next farm to his 
had belonged to the Threlfall estate, and 
one morning a herd of cattle had made their 
way from it through a broken fence that no 
one had troubled to mend, and had done 
serious damage to Brand’s standing crops. 
Melrose was asked to compensate and flatly 
denied. The fence was no doubt his; but 
he claimed that it had been broken by one 
of Brand’s men. Hence the accident. The 
statement was false, and the evidence sup- 
porting it corrupt. A sudden fury had 
blazed up in Brand’s slow mind. He took 
his claim to the county court and won his 
case. But that was the last of his triumph. 
Thenceforward things went mysteriously 
wrong with him. His creditors began to 
tighten their pressure on him; and _ pres- 
ently the bank manager passed abruptly 
from indulgence, to a peremptory reminder 
that debts were meant to be paid. After 
a few wretched months during which his 
business went still farther to wreck, Brand 
threw up the sponge. He sold his small 
remaining interest in his farm, which did 
not even suffice to pay his debts, and went 
out of it, a bankrupt and broken man, 
prematurely aged. <A neighboring squire, 
indignant with what were commonly sup- 
posed to be the secret influences at work 
in the affair, offered him the post of bailiff 
in a vacant farm, and he and his family 
migrated to the new-built cottage on the 
Ullswater road. 

As to these secret influences, they were 
plain enough to many people. Melrose, 
who had been present on the day when the 
case was tried, had left the courthouse in 
a fury, in company with the ill-famed solici- 
tor, Nash, who had worked up the defense. 
Nash told his intimates that night that 
Brand would rue his audacity, and the 
prophecy soon dismally fulfilled itself. 

Brand believed, and had good cause for 
believing, that he had been ruined by Mel- 
rose in revenge for the county court ac- 
tion. His two sons believed it also. As 
the tired man sat brooding over these 
things, his younger son, Will Brand, opened 
the door. 

He was a lanky, loose-jointed youth of 
twenty, with a long hatchet face. His 
movements were strangely clumsy, and his 
eye wandered. The neighbors had always 
regarded him as feeble-witted. Only his 
parents knew of what fits of rage he was 
capable. He wore now, as he came into the 











living room, an excited, quasi-triumphant 
look, which did not escape his father. 

‘“‘What you been after, Will?” 

“A’ve made that owd gun 
right.” 

“Aye?” Brand’s tone was interrogative, 
but listless. His wife brought in the tea, 
and he and Will helped themselves greedily. 

“Wilson says I’m gettin’ a verra fair 
shot.” 

‘Aye? I’ve heard the practisin’,’”’ Brand 
turned a pair of dull eyes upon his son. 

‘An’ I wish tha wudn’t do’t i’ my gar- 
den!” said Mrs. Brand, with energy. “I 
doan’t howd wi’ guns an’ shootin’ aboot, 
in a sma’ garden, wi’ t’ washin’ an’ aw.” 

“Tt’s feyther’s garden, ain’t it, as long 
as he pays t’ rent!”’ said Will, bringing his 
hand down on the table with sudden pas- 
sion. ‘“‘Wha’s to hinder me? Mebbe yo’ 
think Melrose ’ull be aboot.” 

“Howd your tongue, Willie,” said his 
mother, mildly. ‘‘We werena’ taakin’ o’ 
Melrose.” 

‘““Noa—because we're aye thinkin’!” 

The lad’s eyes blazed as he roughly 
pushed his cup for a fresh supply. His 
mother endeavored to soothe him by chang- 
ing the subject. But neither husband nor 
son encouraged her. A gloomy silence fell 
over the tea-table. 


wurk all 


At Duddon Castle 


Ten miles away, other persons in another 
and happier scene were more alive perhaps 
than Will Brand to the beauty of an in- 
comparable evening. Mr. Louis Delorme 
had arrived at Duddon Castle. Various 
guests had been invited to meet him. Two 
guests, members of the Tatham family, 
had invited themselves, much to Lady 
Tatham’s annoyance. And certain neigh- 
bors were coming to dine; among them Mrs. 
Penfold and her daughters. 

Before hostess or neighbors appeared, 
Mr. Delorme and a certain Gerald Tatham, 
Lady Tatham’s brother-in-law, had the 
green circle of the lawn to themselves. 
Gerald Tatham was one of the uninvited 
guests. He considered himself entitled to 
descend on Duddon Castle twice a year, and 
generally left it having borrowed money of 
his nephew, in elaborate forgetfulness of 
a similar transaction twelve months earlier 
still undischarged. He was married, but 
his wife did not pay visits with him. Vic- 
toria greatly preferred her, plain and silent 
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as she was, to her husband; but realizing 
what a relief it must be to a woman to get 
such a man off her hands as often as possible 
she never pressed her to come to Duddon. 
Meanwhile Gerald Tatham passed as an 
agreeable person, well versed in all those 
affairs of his neighbors that they would 
gladly have kept to themselves. 

Delorme and Gerald now walked up and 
down together, talking pleasantly enough. 
Presently Delorme, sweeping a powerful 
hand before him, exclaimed on the beauty 
of the castle and its surroundings. ‘‘ Your 
nephew is a lucky fellow. Why don’t they 
marry him?” 

‘No hurry! When it does come off my 
sister-in-law will do something absurd. 
Victoria would positively dislike an heiress. 
Jolly easy to take that sort of line—on 
forty thousand a year! But as to birth, the 
family, in my opinion, has a right to be 
considered.” 

Delorme hesitated a moment, then threw 
a provocative look at his companion, the 
look of the alien to whom English assump- 
tions are sometimes intolerable. “Pretty 
mixed—your stocks—some of them—by 
now!” 

“Not ours. You'd find, if you looked into 
it, that we’ve descended very straight. 
There’s been no carelessness.”’ 

“Good heavens! Carelessness, as you 
call it, is the only hope for a family nowa- 
days. <A strong blood, that’s what you 
want, a blood that will stand this modern 
life. And you'll never get that by mating 
in and in. Ah! here come the others.” 

They turned, and saw a stream of people 
coming round the corner of the house: The 
rector and Mrs. Deacon—the gold cross 
on the rector’s waistcoat shining in the 
diffused light; Lady Barbara Woolson, the 
other uninvited guest, Victoria’s first cousin; 
a young man in a dinner jacket and black 
tie walking with Lady Tatham; a Madonna- 
like woman in black, hand in hand with a 
tall schoolboy; and two elderly gentlemen. 

But in front—some little way in front— 
there walked a pair for whom all the rest 
appeared to be mere escort and attendance; 
so vivid, so charged with meaning they 
seemed, among the summer flowers, and 
under the summer sky. 

A slender girl in white, and a tall youth 
looking down upon her, treading the grass 
just slightly in advance of her, with a happy 
deference, as though he led in the fairy 
queen. So delicate were her proportions, 
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so bright her hair, and so compelling the 
charm that floated round her, that Delorme, 
dropping his cigarette, hastily put up his 
eye-glasses and fell into his native tongue. 

“Sapristi!—quelle petite fée avez vous 
la?” 

“My sister-in-law talked of some neigh- 
bors—” 

“Mais elle entre en reine! 
low, it looks dangerous.’ 

Gerald pulled his mustaches, 
hard at the advancing pair. 

“T must inquire,” he said, importantly; 
“T must really inquire.” 

The dinner served under a white-pillared 
loggia went gaily. Not many courses; 
much fruit; a shimmer of tea-roses before 
the guests; and the scent of roses blowing 
in from the garden outside. Victoria had 
Delorme on her right, and Lydia sat next 
the great man. Tatham could only glance 
at her from afar. On his right he had his 
cousin, Lady Barbara, whom he cordially 
disliked. Her yearly visit, always fixed 
and announced by herself, was a time of 
trial both for him and his mother. 

On his other side sat a very different 
person—the sweet-faced lady, whose boy 
of fourteen sitting opposite her kept up 
with her through dinner a shy telegraphy 
of eye and smile. She was a widow, a Mrs. 
Edward Manisty, whose husband, a bril- 
liant but selfish man of letters, had died 
some four years before that date. Lucy 
Manisty had attracted her husband, when 
he, a weary cosmopolitan, had met her first 
in Rome, by a touch of something austerely 
sweet, like the scent of lavender or dewy 
grass; and she had it still. 

“T never saw anything so attractive!” 
Mrs. Manisty was murmuring in Tatham’s 
ear. 

He followed the direction of her eyes to 
Lydia, and his fair skin reddened. ‘She 
is very pretty, isn’t she?”’ 

Suddenly he saw that she was looking 
at him 


My dear fel- 


looking 


a bright, signaling look, only to 
tell him how hugely well she was getting on 
with Delorme. He smiled in return, but 
inwardly he was discontented. Always this 
gay camaraderie—like a boy’s. Not the 
slightest tremor in it. Not a touch of con- 
sciousness, or of sex. But he himself was 
being rapidly swept off his feet. Since 
their meeting at Threlfall, there had been 
other meetings. He and Lydia had indeed 
grown intimate. He had revealed to her 
thoughts and feelings that he had unveiled 
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for no one else, not even for Victoria. And 
she had handled them with such delicacy, 
such sweetness. Yet all the time—he knew 
it—there had been no flirting on her part. 
Never had she given him the smallest 
ground to think her in love with him. 

Passion ran high in him. And moreover 
he was beginning to be more than vaguely 
jealous. He had seen for himself how much 
there was in common between her and 
Faversham; he had heard of Faversham’s 
call. And the interest in the new agent 
that was now commonly shown by the in- 
mates of the cottage rankled. No, it was 
neither bearable nor wise to wait indefi- 
nitely, and there was an anguish—a longing 
in him that would out. 

His pulses raced. The heat, the golden 
evening, the flowers, all the lavish colors 
and scents of nature, seemed to be driving 
him toward speech—toward some expres- 
sion of himself, which must be risked, even 
if it lead him to disaster. 

The dinner, which appeared to Tatham 
interminable, at last broke up. The gentle- 
men lingered smoking on the loggia. The 
ladies disappeared through the garden, 
and Delorme, after a look round the male 
company, quietly went with them. Tatham, 
impatiently doing his duty as host, could 
only follow the fugitives with his eyes. 

But his guests, over their cigars, were 
busy with some local news. The topic, 
naturally, was Faversham’s appointment. 
Every landowner there was full of it. 

“Who on earth is the man and where 
does he come from?” asked Barton, a short 
grev-haired gentleman with a pugnacious 
face. 

‘“A Londoner, picked up badly hurt on 
the road, by Undershaw, I understand, and 
carried into the lion’s den’’—said Squire 
Andover, a neighbor of the Tathams. ‘And 
now they say he is obtaining the most 
extraordinary influence over the old boy. 
And Undershaw tells me that Melrose has 
taken the most extraordinary fancy for the 
young man, too. Everything is done for 
him. He may have anything he likes. And, 
rumor says, an enormous salary!”’ 

“Sounds like an adventurer,” grumbled 
Barton. ‘Probably is.” 

Tatham broke in. ‘No, you’re wrong 
there, Colonel. I knew Faversham at col- 
lege. He’s a quite decent fellow—and 
awfully clever.”’ 

Yet, somehow, his praise stuck in his 
throat. 











‘“‘Glad to hear it,”’ said Andover. “But, 
of course, if he is a decent fellow he won’t 
stay long. Do you imagine Melrose is 
going to change his spots? Not he!” 

‘Somebody must talk to the young man,” 
said Barton, decidedly. “I believe Melrose 
will lose us the next election up here. You 
really can’t expect people to vote for Tories, 
if Tories are that sort.” 

But Tatham had ceased to listen. For 
some little time there had been no voices or 
steps in the garden outside. But now they 
‘had returned. He perceived a white figure 
against a distant background of clipped yew. 
Rising joyously he threw down his ciga- 
rette. ‘‘Shall we join the ladies?” 


Lydia and Lord Tatham 


“T say, you’ve had a dose of Delorme!”’ 

For he had found her still with the painter, 
who, as soon as Tatham appeared, had sub- 
sided languidly into allowing Lady Barbara 
to talk to him. 

“I’m afraid you don’t know how to re- 
spect great men!”’ she said to him, laughing, 
as they drew out of the shadow of the Italian 
garden with its clipped yews and cypresses, 
and reached a broad terrace whence the 
undulations of the park stretched west- 
ward and upward into the purple fissures 
and clefts of the mountains. Trees, fells, 
grass were steeped in a wan gold light, 
a mingling of sunset and moonrise. Close 
behind them, a tall hedge of roses, red and 
white, made a bower for Lydia’s light form, 
and filled the night with perfume. 

‘I don’t think greatness matters very 
much—well, not when it’s summer, and a 
night like this. And—Lydia!”’ 

It was a cry of pain. A hand groped for 
hers. Lydia, startled, looked up to see the 
face of Tatham looking down upon her 
through the warm dusk—transfigured. 

“You'll let me speak, won’t you? I dare- 
say it’s much too soon—I daresay you can’t 
think of it—yet. But I love you. I love 
you so dearly. I can’t keep it to myself. 
I have—ever since I first saw you. You 
won’t be angry with me for speaking? You 
won’t think I took you by surprise? I 
don’t want to hurry you—I only want you 
to know—”’ 

Emotion choked him. Lydia, after a 
murmur he couldn’t catch, hid her face in 
her hands. He waited; and already there 
crept through him the dull sense of disaster. 

At last she looked up. “Oh, you have 
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been so good to me—so sweet to me’’— 
and before he knew what she was doing, 
she had lifted one of his hands in her slender 
ones and touched it with her lips. 

Outraged by so much honor—enchanted 
—bewildered—he tried to catch her in his 
arms. But she slipped away from him, 
and, with her hands behind her, she looked 
at him, smiling through tears, her fair hair 
blown back from her temples, her delicate 
face alive with feeling. 

“T can’t say yes. It wouldn’t be honest 
if I did—it wouldn’t be fair to you. But, 
oh, dear, I’m so sorry!—if it’s my fault 
if I’ve misled you. I thought I'd tried 
hard to show what I really felt—-that I 
wanted to be friends, but not—not this. 
Dear Lord Tatham, I do like and admire 
you so much—but—”’ 

“You don’t want to marry me!” he said, 
bitterly, turning away. 

She paused a moment. ‘“No’’—the 
words came with soft decision—-* No. And 
if I were to marry you without—without 
that feeling you have a right to, I should 
be doing wrong—to you—and to myself. 
You see,” she looked down, the point of 
her white shoe drawing circles on the grass 
as though to help out her faltering speech, 
“I—I’m not what I believe you think me. 
I’ve got all sorts of hard, independent 
notions in my mind. I want to paint—and 
study—and travel. I want to be free—” 

“You should be as free as air!’’—he in- 
terrupted, passionately. 

“Ah, but no!—not if I married. I 
shouldn’t want to be free in that way, if—” 

“Tf you were in love? I understand. 
And you’re not in love with me. Why 
should you be?” said poor Tatham, with 
a new and desperate humility. “Why on 
earth should you be? But I’d adore you. 
I'd give you anything in the world you 
wanted.” 

Sounds of talking and footsteps emerged 
from the dusk behind them; the high notes 
of Lady Barbara and the answering bass 
of Delorme. “Don’t let them find us,” 
said Lydia, impetuously. “I’ve so much to 
say.” ‘ 

Tatham turned, and led the way to the 
pillared darkness of a pergola to their left. 
One side of it was formed by a high yew 
hedge; on the other its rose-twined arches 
looked out upon the northern stretches of 
the park, and on the garden front of Duddon. 
There it lay, the great house, faintly lit. 
A natural thrill passed through Lydia as 
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she caught its stately outline through the 
night. All this had been offered her, had 
been laid at her feet. And then the tameless 
something in her soul, which was her very 
self, rose up protesting, rejoicing in its own 
strength, and yet wistful, full of tenderness. 
Now! Let her play her stroke—her stroke 
in the new great game that was to be, in 
the new age, between men and women. 

“Why shouldn’t we just be friends?” 
she urged. ‘‘I know it sounds an old, stale 
thing to say. But it isn’t! There’s a new 
meaning in it now, because—because women 
are being made new. It used to be offering 
what we couldn’t give. We could be lovers; 
we weren’t good enough—we hadn’t stuff 
enough—to be friends. But now, dear 
Lord Tatham, just try me—”’ she held out 
to him two soft hands, which he took 
against his will. “I like you so much. I 
love your mother. Now that we’ve had 
this out, why shouldn’t we build up some- 
thing quite fresh? I want a friend,” the 
little words were almost piteous, ‘so badly!” 

“And I want something—so much more 
than a friend!” he said, pressing her hands 
fiercely. 

“Ah, but give it up!”’ she pleaded. “If 
you can’t, I mustn’t come here any more, 
nor you to us. And why? It would be 
such a waste of what our friendship might 
be. You could teach me so many things—I 
think I could teach you some.”’ 

He dropped her hands, mastering himself 
with difficulty. ‘It’s nonsense,” he said, 
shortly, “I know it’s nonsense! But—if 1 
promised not to say anything of this -kind 
again for a year?” 

She pondered. There were compunc- 
tions, remorses in her. As Susan had 
warned her, she was playing with a man’s 
heart and life. But her trust in her own 
resources, the zest of spiritual adventure, 
and asheer longing tocomfort him prevailed. 

“You'll promise that; and I'll promise 
just to be as nice to you as ever I can. Now 
please, my friend,” she slid dexterously, 
though very softly, into the everyday tone, 
“will you advise me? Mr. Delorme has 
asked me to sit to him. Just a sketch in 
the garden—for a picture he’s at work on. 
You would like me to accept?” She stood 
before him, her eyes raised with the frank 
gentleness of a child. Yet there was a con- 
dition implied in the question. 

Tatham broke out—incoherently: “Just 
tell me. There’s—there’s no one else?” 
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She suffered for him; she hastened -to 
comfort him. ‘‘No, no! Indeed there’s no 
one else. Though, mind, I’m free. And so 
are you. Shall I come tomorrow?” she 
asked again, with quiet insistence. 

There was a gulp in Tatham’s throat. Yet 
he rose—dismally—to her challenge. “You 
would do what I like?”’ he asked, quivering. 

“Indeed I would.” 

“T invited Delorme here, just to please 
you, and because I hoped he’d paint you.” 

“Then that’s settled!” she said, with 
a little sigh of satisfaction. 

“And what, please, am I to do—that 
you'd like?” 

She,looked up mischievously. ‘‘Call me 
Lydia! Forget that you ever wanted to 
marry me—and don’t mind a rap what 
people say!” 

He laughed, through his pain, and gravely 
took her hand. 

“And now,” said Lydia, “I think it’s time 
to go home.” 


When all the guests were gone, when 
Gerald and Delorme had smoked their 
last interminable cigars and Delorme had 
made his last mocking comments on the 
“old masters’? who adorned the smoking- 
room, Tatham saw him safely to bed and 
returned to his sitting-room on the ground 
floor. The French window was open and 
he passed out into the garden. Soon, in 
his struggle with himself, he had left the 
garden and park behind, and was climbing 
the slope of the fells. The play of the soft 
summer winds under the stars, the scents 
of bracken and heather and rushes, the 
distant throbbing sounds that rose from 
the woods as the wind traveled through 
them, the short mountain turf beneath his 
feet and around and below him, the great 
shapes of the hills, mysteriously still, and 
yet, as it seemed to him, mysteriously 
alive—these things spoke to him and, little 
by little, calmed his blood. 

It was the first anguish of a happy man. 
When, presently, he lay safe hidden in 
a hollow of the lonely fell, face downwards 
among the moonlit rocks, some young and 
furious tears fell upon the sod. That quiet 
strength of will in so soft a creature—a will 
opposed to his will—had brought him up 
against the unyieldingness of the world. 
The joyous certainties of life were shaken 
to their base; and yet he could not, he did 
not, cease to hope. 


Ihe next chapter of ‘‘ The Mating of Lydia ’’ will appear in the March issue. 





A handsome dining room showing the while paneled walls, the consol and the English 
furniture of the Georgian period 
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X—A Light, Gay Dining Room 


Elsie 


By 


de 


Wolfe 


Those who catch the zea, the spirit, of Miss de Wolfe’s talks on house decoration and 


furnishing are certain to have beautiful and appropriate homes. 


thority is as successful in this field as 


“NIRST of all, I think a dining room 
should be light and gay. If possible 
always choose a room which has plenty 

of sunshine for a dining room, the next thing 
is the planning of a becoming background 
for the mistress of the house. The room 
should always be gay and charming in color, 
but the color should be selected with due 
consideration of its becomingness with 
relation to the hostess. Every woman has a 
right to be pretty in her own dining room. 
We New Yorkers have been so accus- 
tomed to the gloomy basement dining rooms 
of conventional brown-stone houses of the 
late eighties we forget how nice a dining 


she was on the stage 


This distinguished au- 


which is saying a great deal. 


room can be. Even though the rooms now 
are more fortunately placed in the rear of 
the second floor, for instance, the city dining 
room is usually overshadowed by other 
houses and can be lightened only by skilful 
use of color in curtains, china and so forth. 
Therefore, I think this is the one room in the 
city house where one can afford to use a 
boldly decorative wallpaper. I like very 
much the Chinese rice-papers with their 
broad, sketchy decorations of birds and 
flowers. These papers are never tiresomely 
realistic and are always done in very soft 
colors or in soft shades of one color, and 
while, if you analyze them, they are very 
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fantastic, the general effect is as restful as it 
is cheerful. You know, you can be the most 
cheerful when you are the most rested! 
The quaint landscape papers which are 
seen in so many New England dining rooms 
seem to belong with American Colonial 
furniture and white woodwork, the prim 
silver and the gold- 
banded, china. 
These land- 
scape papers 
are usually 
gay in ef- 
fect and 
make for 
cheer. 
There 
are many new land- 
scape designs, less 
complicated than the 
old ones. Then, too, 
there are charming 
foliage papers, made 
up of leaves and 
branches and birds, 
which are very good. 
I do not favor the 
dark, heavy treat- 
ments and elaborate stuff hangings which 
seem to represent the taste of most of the 
men who go in for decorating nowadays. 
Nine times out of ten the dining room seems 
to be the gloomiest room in the house. I 
think it 
should 
bea place 
where the 
family may meet in 
gayety of spirit for 
a pause in the vex- 
atious happenings 
oftheday. I think 
light tones, gay 
wallpapers, flowers 
and sunshine are of 
more importance 
than storied tapestries 
and heavily carved furni- 
ture. These things are all very well 
for the house that has a small dining 
room and a gala dining room for formal occa- 
sions as well, but there are few such houses. 
A very stately dining room is that of the 
Iselin house. It has all the formality one 
could desire and yet there is about it none 
of the gloominess one associates with New 
York dining rooms. The severely paneled 
walls keep the room serene and restful. 


aling. 


Cream dining table painted in soft 
colors, blues and yellows predomin- 
It is covered with glass 


A long table and bench of oak 
are appropriate for the dining 
room of the bungalow 
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Paneled walls are always possible; if you 
can’t afford wood paneling, paint the plas- 
tered wall white or cream and break it into 
panels by using a narrow molding of wood. 
You can get an effect of great dignity by 
the use of molding at a few cents a foot. 
The subject of proper furniture for a din- 
ing room is usually 
settled by the 
house mistress, 
so I shall 
only touch 
on the 
out-of- 
ordinary 
things 
here. 
Everyone knows the 
association of ma- 
hogany and_ furni- 
ture, Sheffield silver 
and fine fabrics and of 
English oak and pew- 
ter and crudely block- 
ed linen hangings. 
Every one knows that 
a table and a certain 
number of chairs and 
a sideboard of some kind, “go together.” 
The trouble is that every one knows these 
things foo well and dining room conven- 
tions are so binding that we miss many 
pleasant departures from the usual. 


Lecce Ho 


M y 
ow n 
dining 
room in New 
York is any- 
thing but 
“usual”? and 
yet there is 
nothing un- 
dignified 
about it. You 
will find a pic- 
ture of it in one 
of the earlier 
atticles. The 
dining room is 
extremely small, 
so, instead of having two windows hung with 
heavy curtains, I devised sliding shutters 
of mirrors which are pulled to fill the re- 
cessed space of the windows at night and, 
apparently, add much to the size of the 
room. This, I admit, is rather tricky, but 
it is a very good trick. 
The walls and woodwork of this room are 
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painted gray. Three large mirrors are set in 
the walls and framed with a narrow gray 
molding, one above the fireplace and one 
above each of the consol tables. This use of 
mirrors has made a delightful apartment of a 
very small room. Color is brought into the 
room in the blue and yellow of the Chinese 
rug, in the chairs and in the painted table. 
The chairs are painted creamy-yellow, pointed 
with blue and upholstered with blue and yel- 
low striped velvet. I do not like high-backed 
chairs in a dining room. Their one claim is 
that they make a becoming background, but 
this does not compensate for the difficulties 
of the service when they are used. An awk- 
ward servant pouring soup down one’s back 
is not an aid to digestion or to the peace of 
mind engendered by a good dinner. 

The painted table illustrated is very un- 
usual. The legs and the carved under-frame 
are painted cream and pointed with blue, 
like the chairs, but the top is as gay as an 
old-fashioned garden, with stiff little medal- 
lions and urns spilling over with flowers and 
conventional blossoms picked out all over it. 
The colors used are very soft, blue and cream 
being predominant. The table is covered 
with a sheet of plate glass. This table is, of 
course, too elaborate for a simple dining room, 
but the idea could be adapted and varied to 
suit many color and furniture schemes. 

Many modern houses are being built with- 
out the conventional din- 
ing rooms we have known 
so long, there being in- 
stead an open-air break- 
fast room which may be 
glazed in winter and 
screened in summer. 
People have come to their 
senses at last and realize 
that there is nothing so 
pleasant as eating outdoors. 
The annual migration of 
Americans to Europe is re- 
sponsible for the introduc- 
tion of this excellent cus- 
tom. French houses are 
always equipped with some 
outdoor place for eating. 
Some of them have, in ad- 
dition to the inclosed i 
porch, a fascinating pavil- i = | 
ion built in the gardens, 




















































A graceful corner cupboard for the breakfast room, 
decorated in soft gray blues 







to serve meals at this dis- 
tance from the house and 
to keep them hot in the 
meantime. One may pre- 
pare one’s own coffee and 
toast at table, with the 
green trees and flowers 
and birds all around. 
Eating outdoors makes 
lad for good health and long 
Where breakfast and tea may be 1 charming chair in “7? life and good temper, 
served. Modern mechanical con- jad ee a everyone knows _ that. 
veniences and the inexpensive elec- with dull blue velvet, strip- The simplest meal seems a 
iric apparatus make it possible ed with yellow and gold gala affair when everyone 
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is radiant and cheerful, whereas a long and 
elaborate meal served indoors is usually 
depressing. 

I have seen many charming country 
houses and farm houses in France with 
dining rooms furnished with painted furni- 
ture. Somehow they make the average 
American dining room seem very common- 
place and tiresome. For instance, I had 
the pleasure of furnishing a little country 
house in France and we planned the dining 
room in blue and white. The furniture was 
of the simplest, painted white, with a dark 
line for decoration. The corner cupboard 
was a little more elaborate, with a grace- 
fully curved top and a large glass door 
made up of little panes set in a quaint de- 
sign. There were several drawers and 
a lower cupboard. The drawers and the 
lower doors invited decorations a little 
more elaborate than the blue lines of the 
furniture, so we painted on gay little medal- 
lions in soft tones of blue, from the palest 
gray-blue to a very dark blue. 

A very charming treatment for either 
a country or small city dining room is to 
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have corner cupboards of this kind cutting 
off each corner. They are convenient and 
unusual and pretty as well. They. can be 
painted in white with a colored line defining 
the panels and can be made highly decora- 
tive if the panels are painted with a class- 
ical or a Chinese design. The picture, 
however, should remain in variations of the 
same tone as the stripe on the panels. For 
instance, if the stripe is gray then the design 
should be in dark and light gray and blue 
tones. The chairs can be white, in a room 
of this kind, with small gray and blue medal- 
lions and either blue and white or plain 
blue cushions. 

When space and money must be econo- 
mized I think people are very sensible to 
have one large living room. In a house of 
this kind the china and silver should be 
kept in the kitchen or in the pantry and 
should be brought in for the meals and not 
displayed between times. Of course, a con- 
ventional dining table with a pedestal up- 
holding it would be out of place in such a 
room, but a gate-leg table, or a long English 
oak table, would be very good indeed. 


ive 
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A good looking, vet inexpensive, screen may be covered 
with chints or Chinese wall paper and lacquered with 
shellac to suggest real lacquer 
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Being the Letters of a Japanese Boy-of-all-Work Confessing [is Struggles 
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XIIl. 





To Editor Good Housekeeper magazine whose 
wisdom is furniture for many apartments. 


EAR MR: 
Excuse my handwriting for being 


cramped this time—I have been 

living in one N. Y. apartment-house where 
everything is squeezed. I tell you. 

A short time of yore I seen following ad- 
vertisement-news in N. Y. Paper: 


WANTED: Small-size Japanese required to do 
housework in fashionable apartment. Must be 
able to squeeze deliciously tight between furniture 
and to take up no room whatsoever. No fat persons 
required. Apply to Mrs. Buckingham Jinx, 
Matterhorn Apts. 


I was entirely proud & nervus, Mr Editor, 
to apply to that jobs. Formerly I had been 
simple, jayseed Japanese working in ! » size 
towns where nothing was large. But here 
I was in great city of N. Y. where every- 
thing was giganterous & big. Home-life 
here, I thought, must be unlimited like 
Pennsylvania Depots. 

This show how thoughtless we are when 
we think. 

I go to address of that Jinx lady, which 
is at No 333 W 333rd Street, comfortable 
neighborhood where 20 miles of sky-scrape 
homes are clumped together attempting to 
look quaint. I was proud to see their 
swollen size. How expansive it was for 
Japanese Schoolboy to be employed in city 
where everything was so big that even 
small cottages look like Flatiron Bldgs! 
Already I begin to feel pity for Peoria where 
folks must choke in 2 story houses. 

Pretty soonly I arrive to Matterhorn 
Apts. How stylishly enormalous it was! 
I never observed a place with more upstairs. 
12 complete stories I could count with my 
sore neck. And so fashionable to go into! 
Its frontside entrance was filled with mar- 
ble halls, fountains, brassy electricity, golden 
elevators, noble niggero boys in uniform 
of admirals. This was most biggest en- 
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trance in America, and I was certainly sure 
that folks what live in those apartments 
upstairs must enjoy such grand-size rooms 
they have to ride motorcycles between par- 
lor and dinning-room. 

While thusly I thought Swedish gentle- 
man in proud overalls arrive up. 

“What you wish, standing there fool- 
ishly?”’ he require. 

“Do you own this palace?” I ask to 
know. 

“Yes,” he report peevly. “I are the 
Janitor.” 

‘IT am suprised by this Matterhorn 
house,’ I explode. ‘‘The mountainous 
steepness of its apartments apalls me.” 

“The mountainous steepness of its rents 
would apall you more, if you seen them,” 
he explain with insulting eyebrows. 

So he poke me to elevator where I was 
uplifted to 9 floors. Folks living in apart- 
ment house leads very up-and-down life. 
When they go outside they must be elevated 
downwards, when they return they must 
be vice versa. It are impossible to see how 
folks can be level in such home life, and 
yet it is. 

Hon. Mrs Jinx, entirely Duchess appear- 
ing lady, meet me at doorway with Vander- 
bilt nose. 

“This are my apartment,” she express, 
pointing to a hallway surrounded by ex- 
pensive looking cells filled with gilty furni- 
ture, pianolas, painted portraits, rugs and 
mahoganish tables resembling J. P. Morgan. 

“Ves,” IT report. “This are your apart- 
ment—but where is your home?” 

“In N. Y.,” she report with Waldorf 
expression, ‘““home is where we pay our 
rent.” 

Mr Editor, when that lady show me her 
apartment I was jigged by surprise. Each 
room was less than life-size, yet it contained 
wealth resembling Buckingham. Mahoga- 
nish doors, plush walls, luxury here and 
there—but where was there room to live in? 
“This are drawing-room,” she indicate, 
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making points to Pullman-car compartment 
containing gas-log and French-speaking fur- 
niture. I should like to set down in such a 
room, but the chairs was in the way. 

She show me dinning-room. It contain 
four-plate-power table, portraits of fish on 
walls and shelf with several beery steins 
with German motto, “Drinken, Dranken, 
Drunken.” 

“This cozy room are good for small 
banquets,” she acknowledge. 

“Small banquets is oftenly the most 
limited,” I encouridge. 

She show me library. 

“This are called the snuggery,” she con- 
dole. I felt very congested to look at it. 
Folks must snug very snugly to snuggle into 
such a snuggery. On high top shelf was 
following books to show it was a library: 
“ Pilgrum’s Progress,” “ Life of John Drew,” 
“Bradstreet on Financial Failures,” ‘‘ Blue 
Book of N. Y. Smarty Set.” 

Under table was poker chips to entertain 
scholars while reading. 

Nextly she show me kitchen. O shocks! 
It were size like the interior of a upright 
piano. Hon. Gas Stove look chilly from 
setting too close to Hon. Ice Box which was 
hot from contax with gas stove. 

“This Kitchen are small but comfort- 
less,” she explain braskly. “It are slightly 
compressed, yet there is room for everything 
to cook with.” 

“One thing to cook with there is no room 
for,” I snuggest. 

“What should that be?” she require. 

“The cook,” I explain. 

“Smallish Japanese is capable of squeez- 
ing,” she fire back. 

Nextly she ope door by Kitchen and show 
me one dark-complexioned cubby hole to 
look at. 

“What a nice vegetable closet!”’ I report. 
“ But toosmall, perhaps, for large cabbages.”’ 

“That are not a vegetable closet—it are 
a servant’s bedroom,” she develop. 

I would be astonished, but there was 
no room. 


Sardines gets used to living in cans, Mr 
Editor; so I soonly became acquainted with 
how to live in N. Y. flat without knock-off 
of elbow. It were umpossible to turn 
around in all rooms, but I could get out of 
doors by backing up. 

This Mrs Jinx got a husband who are a 
broker, but not yet broke. He come home 
nights long enough to change clothes and 
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take his wife to some other Roof Garden. 
For conversation he complain of his debts. 

“Why should we live in flat we can’t 
afford?” he jowl, reaching across dinning- 
room to get a match. 

“Mr Husband!” report Hon. Mrs with 
spasma, ‘‘ how could you forget to remember 
our position? In this house live 2 families 
intimately acquainted with a Trust. Also, 
look at our main entrance downstairs—it 
are a bigger waiting room than the Grand 
Central Station and twice as lonesome. This 
house got the brightest buttons, swiftest 
elevator and crossest janitor in New 
York.” 

Sometime Mrs Jinx have company for 
dinner. Her dinning-room was sifficient 
for 4. Therefore she ask 10. N. Y. folks 
is conveniently compressible, especially 
when fat. Folks wearing diamonds in front 
of them would arrive to these dinners and 
explain why they wasn’t at Newport. 

‘How nicely you are situated here,” they 
snuggest, looking sidewise. 

“OQ surely yes!”’ obligate Hon Mrs. 
“We have splandid view of the airshaft 
from library window and our dinning-room 
overlook some of the finest advertising 
signs in the city.” 

“So fortunate you are with so much 
room!” say lady wearing diamond bib on 
chest. “In our apartment we are pusi- 
tively crowded.” 

No one could believe it. 

“Why do you keep a canary?” ask cne 
gentleman of one lady. 

“Because I have no room for a parrot,” 
say one lady to one gentleman, 

And so onward. 

My cookery is deliciously abominable, 
thank you, in that 1-8 size kitchen. Yet 
those N. Y. persons is so refined they can 
disguise any taste by politeness. 

“You have a chef, I suspect?” require one 
brokerish gentleman gnawing my chicken 
crokets. 

“Two of them,” deceive Mrs Jinx with 
5th Ave expression. I arrive to room look- 
ing proud with dishes. ‘‘This Togo are 
my faithful butler inherited from my grand- 
father who was a lawyer and kept many 
retainers.” 

I am alarmed to hear such large conver- 
sation in such small space. And yet I acted 
very intelligent, considering my stupidity. 


My life in that compartment become more 
and more homeless as time relapsed. Hon. 
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Mrs Jinx were the 
most stay-away 
lady I ever seen. She say she go out to 
get the air; and I could not blame her. For 
2 entire weeks she was somewheres else all 
time. In early a. m. after 10 o’clock she 
go down town for get hats, manicure & 
other jewelry. By noon she telephone, *‘! 
shall not be home lunch, because I am too 
busy wasting time with Mrs Swatts-Byng.”’ 
By night she telephone, “I shall not be home 
dinner, because I am taking my Husband 
to eat at Astoria hotel, afterwards we shall 
go see musical-comical theater.” 

Lonesomeness arrived to me as much as 
that apartment would hold. It were true 
I could breathe more with less persons tak- 
ing up room; yet my thoughts became all by 
themselves. I feel like Hon. Robinson 
Caruso on a vacant island. 

One early a. m. Hon. Mrs uprose for 
breakfast early at 11 o’clock. She approach 
to me with tear-drop eye. 

* Togo,” she say, “you have been with 
me 5 entire weeks. Therefore you can be 
considered the oldest family servant in 
N. Y. I shall reward you with bad news. 
My Husband has did so much brokerage in 
Wall Street that hehasbroke. Therefore, we 


IT open umbruella and, allaching my 
jump-oul from bedroom window like Hon. Glen Curtiss 


lo handle, I make 


shall be more tight 
compressed than 
usual.’”’ “How could it?” I ask feelishly. 

‘‘We must move to a smaller flat,’’ she 
glub. “Will you faithfully follow us 
thereto?” 

““Mrs Madam,” I entrench, “I might do 
faithfully what you say. I might follow 
you to smaller flat, but how could I squeeze 
in when I got there? Excuse me while I] 
go to Arizona where I can stand with 1000 
miles on each side of me and can turn over 
in bed without wounding my elbows on a 
wash-stand. Indians does not live so high 
as New Yorkers, but they lives much 
broader.” 

Hon. Mrs explode her voice from my 
words and attemp’ to imprison my escape 
by locking front door. But she could not. 
With Samurai war-cry I open umbruella 
and, attaching myself to handle, I make 
jump-out from bedroom window and flew 
9 stories like Hon. Glen Curtiss. 

When IJ arrived to pave-walk Hon. Janitor 
see me and report, 

“You are broken out with lunacy.” 

Hoping you are the same, 

Yours truly, 
Hashimura Togo. 
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1—The Prerequisites of the Matrimonial Profession, as Illustrated by the 
Cases of Families in Real Life 
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The romantically minded reader—especially if she or he be in love 


D. Steven 


Mrs. 


will find this stern doctrine. 


Bruere here sets forth a modern conception of certain privileges and duties which a married couple 


cannot escape. 


HERE is a sign in the midst of 

Washington Square, “Young Men 

Wanted for the Army and Navy.” 
A blue-coated officer walks up and down in 
front of it, ready to talk with applicants. 
But it is one thing to apply, and quite an- 
other to get into the United States Army. 
The requirements are very definite and very 
strictly adhered to. Soldiers and _ sailors 
must be young,—shall Uncle Sam be de- 
fended by the superannuated? They must 
have a certain amount of rudimentary edu- 
cation,—to fight takes brains of a sort. 
They must be strong and well. They must 
have good eyes and good ears. They must 
have characters up to a certain grade. The 
government is safeguarding the profession 
ol arms. 

There is another government department 
which keeps its offices open all day and 
every day in every city of the land. Before 
their doors always stand a line of people. 
They are of all nations and of all ages, of all 
stages of health or decrepitude, of intelli- 
gence or stupidity, of goodness or badness, 
and they too are making applications to 
enter a profession. But practically no ques- 
tions are asked them, for they wait before 
the Bureau of Marriage Licenses. They are 
merely applying for admission to the pro- 
fession of matrimony. 

As judged by their product, what compari- 
son is there between the importance of the 
two professions? The profession of arms is 
supposed to protect us in the remote con- 
tingency of war. The profession of matri- 
mony provides the raw material for civiliza- 
tion, and by what gauge except the product 
shall we judge any work? 

Once the greatest product from the matri- 
monial profession was many children phys- 
ically strong, brought to maturity. Quantity 
is a fait accompli. ‘Today there is no excuse 
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Are we Americans ready for this latter-day doctrine? 


What do YOU think of it? 


for the race not breeding for quality. And 
besides the right sort of children, we expect 
from the matrimonial firm disembodied 
benefits which will increase the happiness, 
prosperity, knowledge, beauty and richness 
of the life of the race. 

One of the prerequisites of the profession 
I am going to take for granted, and that is 
love. The requirements beyond love which 
two people should have before they form a 
matrimonial partnership group themselves 
under three headings, the social, physical, 
and financial, and the most important of 
these is the social, because it controls the 
situation. People with a social point of 
view are pretty sure to comply with the 
physical and financial prerequisites. And 
without a social point of view, no matter how 
happy the members of the matrimonial firm 
may be inside their home, that firm is bound 
to run upon the rocks of social failure. For 
when all is said and done, a matrimonial 
firm may fail, however much love there may 
be in the partnership, but with love and the 
other requirements too, it will not fail. 

Last summer I visited the home,—the 
matrimonial office, so to speak,—of the 
Osborns. Grandfather Osborn had been a 
clergyman who felt that his ministerial 
duties were done when his sermons were 
preached and his salary collected. He was 
prosperous but not popular. His son had 
gone into a commission house and when the 
firm went bankrupt, he emerged from the 
slough mysteriously possessed of all his 
employers’ customers and most of their 
assets. His matrimonial firm had as an 
ideal that the members of it should be well 
clothed and well fed and comfortably 
housed. It never considered any outside 
obligations. It gave its fair complement of 
children to the community, children bred to 
the ideal of personal comfort and prosperity. 











The present Osborn is a handsome, strong, 
fairly intelligent man. His wife is a strong, 
handsome, fairly intelligent woman. There 
are four strong, handsome, and presumably 
intelligent little Osborns. The children are 
valuable assets from Mr. Osborn’s stand- 
point, and his beautiful wife is his most 
precious possession, obviously a possession. 
All very fond of each other the Osborns are, 
and a pleasant spirit of internal har- 
mony prevails in the home. But the 
only social output of the 
firm is what I saw in- 
side its four walls. 
The business of this 
man is to run a box 
factory. It turns 
out boxes of just as 
low grade as the 
market will stand, 
made from lum- 
ber bought just 
as cheap as 
pressure On 
the lumber 
man can 
get it. The 
machin- 
ery Is 
run by 
men 
women 
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curred to him to balance the one family 
which he clothes and feeds and educates 
amply, against the hundreds of families 
which are underfed and underclothed and 
undereducated to provide his livelihood. 





























As far as being a helpful member of 
the matrimonial firm was concerned, 
she might better have been a gold- 
framed picture on the wall 





and children,—particularly children,—who 
work the longest hours a too complaisant 
law allows, for the lowest wages which the 
fear of unemployment can persuade them to 
take, in rooms where the ventilation and 
lighting and sanitary conditions are gov- 
erned not by their human needs, but by the 
cost of plumbing. And Mr. Osborn has 
no more idea that he is a social failure 
than that he is a cow. It has never oc- 


I was walking down a fashionable resi- 
dence street in Chicago with a-high school 
teacher. She had been married many years 
and had had no children. Her husband 
was amply able and willing to support her. 
She had many, many interests in the com- 
munity, ranging from selecting pictures for 
the art exhibitions to making country clubs 
possible for working girls. She kept house 
adequately, though vicariously, preferring to 
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pay an able housekeeper rather than do the 
work herself. She was a valuable person 
socially, but the matrimonial firm of which 
she was a member had failed in one thing,— 
it had given no children to the community. 

‘How do you do, Carrie?” cried out an- 
other woman who had been a school friend 
of the teacher’s. ‘Are you still teaching? 
Well, I should think you’d be ashamed to 
keep on doing it when your husband is so 
well off.” As we walked on I saw that the 
teacher’s eyes were full of tears and that she 
was biting her lips to preserve her self-con- 
trol. She was quite conscious of her failure. 

And then I wondered what right the 
other woman had to criticize her. She, too, 
was married, was well-to-do, and had three 
children. From the standpoint established 
in the remote districts of New England, she 
was a wonderful housekeeper. In smoke- 
ridden Chicago no soot could get beyond her 
windows. Within its walls her home was a 
perfect machine, as carefully kept away 
from the finger of society as the works of a 
watch are from the touch of a baby. Her 
children were well grown and obviously 
healthy, but the house-bound mind of their 
mother had descended upon them. Not 
one thing besides these three children phys- 
ically well born had this matrimonial firm 
given to the community. It felt that its 
duty was done when the husband supported 
the family that the wife produced. Prob- 
ably none of these children nor their de- 
scendants would be a charge upon the com- 
munity. Possibly none of them would suc- 
cumb to disease before they had furnished 
their complement of work, but the fact that 
the father and mother were giving nothing 
tosociety except children, no gift of intellect, 
nor beauty, nor improvement of any sort, 
made the children themselves less valuable. 
Keeping house perfectly and bringing up 
healthy children is no longer the whole duty 
of a married woman. 

Of course there is the other extreme. We 
have had as neighbors a family with three 
children and a regular Mrs. Jellyby at the 
head of it. She has no wish to uplift the 
natives of Booraboora Gha. She _ busies 
herself with the evident needs of New York 
City, and I am told that she is an efficient 
committee-woman. But she proceeds on 
the theory that home interests must neces- 
sarily be neglected if she is to serve the 
larger interests of the community. She acts 
as though it were a virtue in her to allow the 
household machinery torunill. If she must 
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wash the children, it is done apologetically. 
What is a leak in the roof that she should be 
mindful of it? She has put herself in the 
silly, melodramatic quandary of the woman 
choosing between home and a career—as 
though there were any valid excuse for a 
woman’s not having both! 


Unjitted for Wifehood 


I was once nursemaid in the Trent family 
in Milwaukee. They were well-to-do peo- 
ple, father, mother and three little girls— 
fond of each other, apparently. Mrs. Trent 
was a languid creature, with great dark eyes, 
and waves of abundant black hair. From 
the standpoint of art, it was very pleasant 
to see her resting against her white pillows 
with the frills of a pink breakfast jacket 
around her and a silver tray upon her knees. 
But as far as being a helpful member of the 
matrimonial firm was concerned, she might 
better have been a gold-framed picture on 
the wall. Everything made her nervous— 
her husband, her children, her housekeeping, 
her friends. It made her nervous to read; 
it made her nervous to be alone. 

‘‘Oh, sure,”’ said the cook to me, ‘‘I was 
workin’ in her mother’s house before she was 
married, and Miss Anna was always like 
that. Seven days in the week I sent her 
breakfast up to bed to her, and she was 
always a lollin’ around when she was up. 
They never tried sendin’ her to school. 
What was the use?” 

I was in a position to have full knowledge 
of the results to the firm of the mother’s 
physical lack. Was I not eighth in the 
series of nursemaids who had been with the 
children in a year and a half? I am not 
enough of a doctor to know what was Mrs. 
Trent’s trouble, but certainly the thing that 
had meant an invalided girlhood should 
have prevented her from becoming an in- 
valid wife; and should have prevented 
Mr. Trent, however much in love, from 
marrying her. {What do our readers say to 
this? The Editor.) The output of that 
firm was three daughters unmarried and 
badly trained—marred in the making by 
their mother’s physical unfitness. There 
was no other product at all because Mr. 
Trent, who might have furnished it, had all 
he could do to carry the load of an invalid 
wife, besides his business and the bringing 
up of his children. 

I wonder how many matrimonial failures 
are due to dyspepsia! The Arthurs have a 
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beautiful old house with elms and oaks 
arching above it. We children used to play 
in its yard, and climb the trees and walk the 
fences. As we grew older the place deteri- 
orated, and all because of Mr. Arthur’s 
stomach. That stomach tore the plaster 
from the walls and grew the weeds in the 
garden and knocked down the fences. It 
was a neighborhood bugbear. Before the 


Drawn by 
W. D. Steven 


fight between matrimony and his digestive 
apparatus had been settled, he went every 
day to his office. While he was away we 
children played happily in the yard. When 
he came home, we fled. Later Mr. Arthur 
and his stomach took to wandering around 
that garden in a gray shawl and we children 
looked over the fence regretfully and beck- 
oned the three Arthur children out to play 
with us on the street. Many times have I 
heard the snarl in the voice from under the 
gray shawl that called the little Arthurs 
back or sent them out. 

The slow victory of the stomach was a life 
tragedy. It had captured first the temper 
and then the brain of Mr. Arthur. Fits of 
violence in his office had sent his clients 
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away; fits of temper in his home had ban- 
ished visitors. As the children grew older, 
fits of temper sent them away from home. 
The son is a soldier now; one girl is married, 
and the other is getting her second divorce. 


The Huberts have been successful be- 
cause they had the proper equipment 
Jor matrimony 


The output of that matrimonial firm was 
squashed by the weight of a stomach which 
would not get out of the way of progress. 
The physical pre-requisites of a successful 
matrimonial partnership are so important 
that the law is trying to break the silence of 
ages, and say that the insane and feeble- 
minded shall not marry, that people cursed 
with certain forms of disease shali not marry 
because the consequences are so serious to 
the state. But how can the law regulate 
the subtler forms of physical inadequacy? 
How can it say at just what point low brain 
caliber or the lack of constitutional vigor will 
make matrimony socially unprofitable? This 
must come about through a general educa- 
tion,—a raising of the popular standards. 
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The Minimum Income for Successful Mar- 
riage 


So many things about the social and 
physical requirements for matrimony are 
still uncertain that I feel a lifting of the 
spirit on getting down to the financial re- 
quirements, where there is no room for 
doubt. No matter how wise or good or 
strong or unselfish the members of a matri- 
monial firm may be, to give to the commu- 
nity their average complement of three 
children and leave themselves with strength 
enough and brains enough to. contribute 
anything more, requires in the United States 
to-day a minimum of $1200 a year, or its 
equivalent, besides the work of the mother 
in the home. If the mother and father both 
work away from home, their combined in- 
come must be larger than this by the price 
they will have to pay for some one to do 
their home work for them. This is the one 
pre-requisite of matrimony that you can get 
down in black and white and put your 
finger on. 

Food to keep an adult man in health and 
efficiency costs an average of 35 cents a day 
anywhere in the United States. Food 
for an adult woman costs eight-tenths of this 
amount. Food for children costs a varied 
ratio, down to three-tenths, which is enough 
for a child of two. Adequate food for an 
average family cannot be had for less than 
$447.15 a year. Housing, either in town or 
country,—I mean the adequate housing 
that has the right kind of plumbing and air 
and sunlight and proper heating, is reasona- 
bly safe from fire and reasonably accessible, 

—such housing cannot be had for less than 
$12 a month for a family of five. It is true, 
country rents are sometimes far less than 
this, but to bring the country sanitary ar- 
rangements up to the level of health require- 
ments, to put in heating apparatus that will 
cut the housework down to something rea- 
sonable, to insure running water where it is 
needed, will bring the cost of shelter, any- 
where, up to this $2 a month as a minimum. 
Adequate clothing for a family cannot be 
had anywhere in the United States for less 
than $100 a year, even supposing that most 
of the sewing is done in the house. Suffi- 
cient light, sufficient heat, sufficient equip- 
ment so that the housework will not take a 
disproportionate amount of human muscle, 
will cost $150 a year. Insurance, savings, 
the expenses of recreation and health will 
cost at least $100 a year; and to keep a 
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child of fourteen at home instead of sending 
it into the factory or the fields to work as 
soon as the law allows, will cost an addi- 
tional $212. There are other small needs 
that will make up approximately $50 more. 
It is perfectly true that many families of five 
people do live on very much less than $1200 
a year, but I do not believe that they can 
make the proper social return to the com- 
munity on that amount. 

Not that a man must necessarily be earn- 


ing $1200 before he dares to marry. He 


must have a reasonable prospect of raising 
his income to that amount by the time he 
has three children, and there is no reason, 
social or moral or economic, why the earning 
power of the wife should not be counted as a 
financial asset in the matrimonial firm. 
We have gone on long enough fostering the 
idea that woman is a thing to be supported. 
To be sure it has been an idea merely, be- 
cause she has done the housework of the 
world without pay,—and usually ill enough. 

I’ve a friend who said to a young man 
who wanted to marry her, “ But I can’t keep 
house and I won’t learn,” and refused this 
admirable youth to marry one who didn’t 
expect housekeeping of her. For why, in- 
deed, should a woman not choose her occu- 
pation as a man does? Many, many suc- 
cessful matrimonial firms do I know in 
active operation in which neither member 
of the firm touches a pot or a pan or a broom 
or a dish-rag from one year’s end to the 
other; not firms in which either member is 
idle, but in which each member does the 
work for which he or she is best fitted, and 
pays someone to do the housekeeping for 
which neither of them cares. 

I can hear voices raised in sudden protest 
at this point. 

“But what becomes of the children?” 
they cry, and I haven’t the slightest inten- 
tion of answering with the easy prevarica- 
tion that there aren’t any, because there 
are! These wives who work at their pro- 
fessions or trades do what every one ought 
to do,—they take a sabbatical year occa- 
sionally when the babies come, and wisely 
put their children in the hands of adequately 
paid, trained women. No one need tell me 
that any woman just by virtue of being a 
mother knows how to take care of a child, 
and that it isn’t better for the children to be 
cared for by someone who loves and under- 
stands the work, than by a reluctant, ill- 
trained woman forced to the job because she 
happens to have produced them. I have 








been a nursemaid in a score of families and 
I know. 

Besides, it is just as much the woman’s 
business as the man’s to see that the finan- 
cial pinch doesn’t become too tight. Love 
may not fly out of the window if it does, but 
efficiency must, and health may. There 
were the Canfields, who removed from the 
country to a small city because Mrs. Can- 
field wanted to give her rapidly appearing 
family advantages. Mr. Canfield got a 
small clerical position and counted on an 
increase of salary. After the fourth child 
yveared, the jaws of the financial vice be- 
gan to close. Mrs. Canfield kept her chil- 
dren in school, for what other inheritance 
could they hope for but education? But to 
do it she had to put life on that bald utili- 
tarian basis so displeasing to the young. 
She had to fix her children’s attention on the 
distasteful fact that there was as much exer- 
cise in weeding the garden as playing base- 
ball; that dish-washing was part of a girl’s 
education; and that dancing on the parlor 
carpet would precipitate the unmeetable 
expense of a new one. Mr. Cantfield’s in- 
come never did make good its promise. 
And Mrs. Canfield overdrew her own physi- 
cal bank account and sent two of her chil- 
dren through physical bankruptcy also. 
One son turned out ill, not. from innate 
viciousness, but because the temptation to 
go where the danger of wearing out the par- 
lor carpet did not occupy the center of the 
social stage, was too strong for him. The 
Canfield matrimonial firm failed to show a 
social profit because it could not operate 
successfully on so little capital. 

And how many adverse dragons may be 
slain on the way if those entering the race 
know themselves forearmed! There are the 
Huberts. Nobody questioned that they 
were in love with each other, but to us who 
looked on at their courtship, it was evident 
that they had no money. They were both 
musicians; Walter had a wonderful tenor 
voice and Clara was a pianist, but the trans- 
mutation of these talents into an adequate 
supply of bread, butter and cheese seemed 
to most of us a long and dubious process. 
Still they married and were happy ever 
after,—that is, as far as they’ve got. 

Neither Clara nor Walter had any idea of 
going without children. A small daughter 
appeared very promptly, strong and round 
and rosy, and objecting seriously to the at- 
tentions of anyone but her own mother. 
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But though they realized that children were 
not only the greatest possible joy to them- 
selves, but the greatest possible gift they 
could make to society, they knew that they 
had got to balance gifts; that the table they 
were spreading for the world could not all be 
made up of one course. Clara went on with 
her music, took pupils, and taught in a girl’s 
school. She was not bound by any idea 
that her children would be the better if she 
made their beds and sewed their clothes, or 
that Walter would be any more healthy or a 
better musician or a happier man if she 
swept his floors and cooked his food. Out 
of her earnings she paid for the less valuable 
work of housekeeping. And Hubert sang 
and studied, and studied and sang, until the 
needs of their profession sent them to Ger- 
many. It was hazardous business for a 
matrimonial firm with no accumulated divi- 
dend except the four-year-old daughter and 
the baby which had just come. But they 
had both learned how to keep the pot boil- 
ing, though at times not with great rapidity. 

Eight years they were away, during which 
Walter’s voice grew and Clara’s fingers be- 
came more and more swift on the keys, and 
now they have come back and put both the 
children in school to prepare for useful pro- 
fessions, and are themselves very consider- 
ably increasing the joy of the world by their 
music. The matrimonial firm is socially 
successful, because its output is two well 
born, well bred children, trained to useful 
work, as well as the beautiful songs which 
Walter Hubert sings and the beautiful 
music which his wife plays. They have 
been successful because they had the proper 
equipment for matrimony. They had love 
for each other as a preface; they had health 
and strength, as is shown both by the work 
they have done and by their healthy chil- 
dren; they had brains and talent which they 
converted into an income; and they had a 
social point of view. The Huberts might 
have apportioned their output differently, 
perhaps—might have given more children 
and less music, or more music and _ no chil- 
dren at all, but we who know them feel that 
the apportionment is right as it is; that they 
have given the highest gifts in their power; 
that judged by their social product they 
have practiced matrimony successfully. 

In the next number of Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING, that for March, we will proceed a few 
steps further in the study of this great pro- 
fession of marriage. 


















































This view of the prize-winning flower garden shows the trimmed privet hedge that protects the outer edge of 
the seventy-five foot, red brick walk 


The First Prize Flower Garden 


By Mrs. A. 


G. Peterkin 


This beautiful garden, winner of the $100 00 prize in the Good Housekeeping Garden 
Contest, is here described by its maker, the mistress of ‘f’The Haunt,’’ Bloomfield, N. J. 


HIS garden was made last year. The 
initial cost of the shrubs, honeysuckle, 
hedges, etc., which make the setting 

for the flowers, is estimated at $25; that is, 
starting right from the beginning. The 
garden really began some five years ago 
when Mother (then approaching sixty) 
turned gardener and, by dint of firm faith 
and intense enthusiasm, induced flowers to 
grow in a back yard where but grass, weeds 
and stones grew before. That garden (in 
another part of the town) was the beginning 
of her stock of perennials, which were all 
transplanted here most successfully; every 
year they have increased. Many of the 
plants came up each year fragrant with the 
remembrance of friends and fellow enthu- 
siasts who have shared their treasures. 
The Michaelmas daisies strayed into the 
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garden from the fields and were made wel- 
come; the coneflowers came by accident 
—I don’t know how. 


General Layout 


The section of the garden entered in this 
competition is included within the dotted 
lines drawn on the plan submitted. This 
part of the garden was planned as a setting 
for the house and an approach to it. There 
is a steep bank some fifteen feet high from 
the street which is covered with honeysuckle 
and tendrils of flowering shrubs and rose 
bushes droop over it from the edge of the 
lawn above. It is ascended diagonally for 
seventy-five feet of its length by a red brick 
walk, protected on the outer edge by a 
trimmed privet hedge. 





Mrs. A. G. Peterkin 


The space between the top of the bank 
and the house is thirty feet wide. The 
rectangular beds shown in the formal setting 
of low privet hedge flanking the red walk 
approaching the front door are each filled 
with masses of annuals, in bloom the sum- 
mer long. The borders on either side of the 
flagged walk are green, with perennials 
blooming successively from early spring 
until frost, the strip againsc the house being 
inclosed by a box hedge. Along the top of 
the bank and bordering the lawn is a profu- 
sion of flowering shrubs, interspersed with 
annuals and clumps of wild daisies. Along 
the service entrance walk at the north 
end is a rockery covered in spring with 
creeping phlox and, later in the summer, 
with stray pink and white petunias, lark- 
spur and balsam. 
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The Flowers 


Almost before the snow had disappeared, 
crocuses dotted the lawn, which later was 
outlined with clumps of yellow daffodils. 
In May the bed along the lawn in front of 
the house bloomed with white, blue and 
gray German iris, various colored tulips 
and flaming scarlet oriental poppies and 
delicate Japanese iris. June brought sweet 
william, foxgloves, Canterbury bells, Japan- 
ese iris and perennial delphiniums. The 
delight of the garden now were the “‘ beauti- 
ful fairy flowers’’—delicate Shirley poppies, 
which filled the two formal beds in front of 
the door. 

The display of June continued through 
July, but now, in addition, all the walks 
were bordered wich the quaint sweet alys- 
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The general plan of the prize-winning flower garden 





sum (annual). The 
brilliant pink and 
white phlox and 
yellow California poppies bloomed in’ the 
perennial borders and tall hollyhock against 
the house. The formal beds were forests 
of poppies, lilac, white and pink petunias 
and graceful spikes of annual larkspur in all 
shades of blue and pink interspersed with 
white—each little forest in its prim frame 
of low cropped privet. In different parts of 
the borders sweet-scented tubular flowers 
of the nicotiana (all self-seeded from last 
year) contributed to the floral display; 
while a mass of rich color was produced by 
a small bed of portulaca. 

In August and September white snap- 
dragons bordered with lady slippers dis- 
placed the poppies in the formal beds and 
the annual asters, the foxgloves, phlox and 
Canterbury bells in the other beds. The 
asters were particularly beautiful in white 
and shades of pink and purple—and this 
Was most gratifying, since the plants were 
of our own propagation. The pretty, star- 
like Clematis paniculata flowered over the 
lattice of the veranda and in the bed by 
the veranda the yellow coneflower was a 
blaze of color. 

In October the sweet alyssum, which had 
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A view of the prize-winning flower garden showing a 
strip, between the house and flagged walk, where per- 
ennials bloom successively from carly spring until frost 


been cut down twice 
before (just before 
the flowers ran to 
seed) was in bloom for the third time and 
we still have petunias, phlox, snapdragon, 
cosmos and lady slippers in bloom and the 
chrysanthemums promising well. 

Wire arches form supports for climbing 
roses (Dorothy Perkins and Wichuraiana), 
but as these were not transplanted until 
late in the season they did not bloom very 
profusely. Next year they will no doubt 
make a great show. Seven roses were put 
in during the summer, and are thriving 
well, but only the Lyon, Carolina Testout 
and Frau Karl Drushki yielded blooms. 
With proper protection in the winter 
months they promise a fine display next 
season. 

The actual cost of the garden this year 
was as follows: 


Bulbs (crocuses, daffodils and tulips). . 

Delphiniums (!% dozen plants) ee 

Seeds (larkspur, petunias, sweet alyssum, 
snapdragon, poppies, foxgloves and asters) . 

Rose plants (7) 

Shasta daisy plants (6) 

Bone meal. 

Sheep manure. 
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No cost for labor One of the wire arches in the prize-winning flower gating bed is an im- 
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is here included, as 
no outside labor Many of the plants 
was employed for any of the work. were raised from seed in open beds and thus 

In cultivating and maintaining a flower were produced for a dollar what would 
have cost much more 


climbing roses 


garden of this de- A walk bordered with sweet alyssum, petunias, phlox, : 
scription the propa- snapdragon, cosmos, and lady slippers if bought. 





The Wool in Your Clothin 


The Story of Wool, front the Sheep to Cheviot and Broadcloth 


By Samuel §S. 


vile World Record 


Editor of the Tx 


Dale 


How to know wool and judge it and detect its substitutes, is a highly important branch of practical 


information which is fully and clearly 


set forth in this article. 


If there is a man anywhere who 


can tell the unbiased story of wool, that man is Mr. Dale, an expert whose testimony is authority. 


HE cost of the cloth is usually but 

a small part of the total cost of 

a wool garment, but the value of 
the garment to the consumer depends on 
the wearing qualities of the cloth. Good 
cloth may cost but a trifle more than poor 
cloth for a garment, but this trifle may make 
one garment worth twice as much as the 
other. Hence the importance of the con- 
sumer’s knowing how to select good wool 
cloth. Without such knowledge a_pur- 
chaser must depend on the reputation of 
the manufacturer or the word of the sales- 
man. Much of the cloth offered to the 
consumer does not bear the stamp of the 
manufacturer. The salesman may be 
mistaken as to what the purchaser requires, 
so that, after all, the main reliance of the 
purchaser of wool clothing must be his or 
her ability to form a correct judgment as 
to the value of the material. 

Accustomed as we are to an abundance 
of wool clothing, the small quantity of new 
wool produced per capita is surprising. The 
sheep of the United States produce each 
year only 21 ounces of new wool for each 
person. To this is added the wool imported, 
amounting to 40 ounces, making a total 
of 61 ounces of wool for each one of the 
90,000,000 inhabitants of the United States. 
This quantity is materially reduced by waste 
in manufacturing, so that all the new wool, 
if manufactured without admixture, would 
yield only 43 ounces of wool cloth as a year’s 
supply for each person. That is barely 
enough for one suit of clothes for an adult. 
The deficiency becomes more striking when 
we think of the many products made of 
wool in addition to clothing, such as blank- 
ets, carpets, rugs, felts and upholstery. 
Yet there is apparently no shortage of 
wool goods. This apparent anomaly is 
explained by the fact that wool can be re- 
claimed from wool rags and manufactured 
into cloth, not only a second time, but an 
indefinite number of times, until the fiber 
is actually worn out. 
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The wool supply is made to go still 
further by mixing wool with cotton, silk, 
flax, jute, goat hair and other fibers. By 
using reclaimed wool and mixtures of wool 
and other fibers, an ample supply of wool 
clothing is obtained at a cost that places 
it within the reach of all. Much prejudice 
exists against the use of reclaimed wool, 
and the mixing of wool with other fibers, 
but the use of these materials is necessary 
for the proper clothing of the people. This 
prejudice is largely the result of the use of 
the word “shoddy” to designate not only 
reclaimed wool, but shams and adultera- 
tion in general. To people familiar with 
the expression, “shoddy aristocracy,” it is 
difficult to think of wool shoddy as any- 
thing but a very objectionable adulterant. 

Much in a Name 

The French and Germans are more fortu- 
nate in their choice of terms to designate 
reclaimed wool. The Frencn call shoddy 
laine renaissance (reclaimed wool); the 
Germans call it kunstwolle (artificial wool). 
And it is largely because the English word 
“shoddy”? has become a synonym for re- 
claimed wool and pretense, deception, sham 
or fraud, that wool goods containing shoddy 
have such a bad reputation in English- 
speaking countries. Cloths containing 
shoddy are often considered to be, not only 
necessarily inferior, but also bearers of 
disease germs. Rags from which shoddy 
is made can carry disease. So can new or so- 
called ** pure” wool and persons handling cer- 
tain kinds of wool are sometimes attacked by 
the disease known as anthrax, the germs be- 
ing carried by the wool. But all danger of 
disease from such sources is eliminated long 
before the wool can be converted into cloth, 
because the manufacture of wool goods in- 
volves processes during which the material 
is subjected to prolonged boiling. 

The distinguishing peculiarity of sheep’s 
wool is its being covered with scales having 














Fig. 9 





Fig. 1o—The wrong way to test the strength of cloth 


pointed ends which project from the sur- 
face of the fiber. These scales can be seen 
only by the aid of the microscope and are 
illustrated at Fig. 1, which shows two fibers 
of fine wool as seen under the microscope. 
These scales are loose for more than half of 
their length, so that when a number of wool 
fibers are brought into contact the saw-tooth 
projections become interlocked as shown in 
the illustration. In this position the fibers 
can slide on each other only in one direction, 
the scales acting like a ratchet to prevent 
sliding in the other direction. As a result, 
when a mass of wool is moistened and sub- 
jected to heat and friction the fibers are 
drawn and held together by the interlocked 
scales. This is the process of fulling or 
felting, a property which distinguishes wool 
from all other fibers. The effect of felting 
is to make a wool fabric more compact, 
firmer, thicker and more durable and thus 
to increase the protection to the wearer of 
the garment. Fulling causes the threads 
of the fabric to unite and, if carried far 
enough, produces a uniform surface in 
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which the indi- 
vidual threads 
cannot be de- 
tected. For this 
reason the pro- 
cess is regulated 
to suit the finish 
desired. Wool 
may be felted’ 
either before or 
after it is manu- 
factured into a 
fabric, and if car- 
ried far enough 
fulling will con- 
vert wool into a 
compact mass 
resembling 
leather or rubber 
in consistency. 
Wool varies 
greatly in felting 
quality, this be- 
ing due to the 
variation in the 
fineness of the 
fibers and in the 
number of pro- 
jecting scales. 
Some grades of 
wool have so 
small a number 
of these scales as 
to resemble hair 
<3 ee and as a result 
BB ete y , the felting prop- 
erty is corre- 
spondingly re- 
~ duced. 
w Fibers of fine 
and coarse wool 
and hair, as seen 
under the micro- 
scope, are shown 
at Fig. 2. The fine wool fiber, A, has numer- 
ous fine scales; the coarse fiber, B, has fewer 
of these projections; while the hair, C, has 
only very rudimentary scales. Wool varies 
widely in fineness, length, strength, luster, 
supplenessandelasticity. Between the finest 
wool, known as merino, and the coarsest, 
there are innumerable qualities, the result 
of crossing different breeds of sheep. It 
is this variation that makes it possible to 
produce such a great variety of wool fabrics. 
Wool cloths are divided into two distinct 
classes, known as carded woolen and worsted, 
the difference between the two arising in the 
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manufacture of the raw material into yarn. 
By the carded woolen process the wool is 
picked into a loose, fluffy mass, which is then 
carded by being passed between revolving 
rollers closely filled with fine teeth. This 
converts the material intoasoft strand, which 
is spun into yarn. The worsted process 
consists in carding the wool into a spongy 
strand, which is then combed to separate 
the short fibers called “noils” from the 
long fibers called “worsted tops.” 

The noils, or short fibers, are con- 

verted into yarn by the carded 

woolen process, while the wor- 

sted tops are run through ma- / 

chines that lay the fibers par- | 

allel and draw the strand finer | 
until the last one spins the \ 
strand into worsted yarn. 

Wool can be spuu into much 

finer yarn by the worsted pro- 
cess than by the carded 
woolen, it being not uncom- 
mon for the worsted thread as 
it comes from the spinning ma- 
chine to measure 22,000 yards, 
or about 13 miles to the pound, while a con- 
siderable quantity of worsted yarn is used 
which measures as much as 19 miles to the 
pound. The raw material of worsted yarn 
is, with certain exceptions, new wool; ‘that 
is, wool that has not been 
previously used in the manu- 
facture of other wool goods. 
Carded woolen yarn, on the 
other hand, may be made of 
new wool or of a mixture of 
wool, noils, wool waste, re- 
claimed wool (shoddy) and 
cotton. 

Such is a brief outline of 
the operations for producing 
carded woolen and worsted 
yarn. The yarn is converted 
into woven cloth by interlac- 
ing one set of threads, called 
warp, which run lengthways of the piece, 
with another set, called weft or filling, 
which run crossways. This work of inter- 
lacing the threads is done on a loom and 
the order in which the two sets of threads 
interlace is known the weave. The 
woven cloth is dyed, if a piece-dye, and 
finished. The operations of finishing con- 
sist in repairing defects in the cloth, fulling 
in order to felt the fabric, scouring to re- 
move dirt and grease, gigging or napping 
to raise a nap or pile on the face, drying, 
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shearing to remove the loose fibers or make 
the nap uniform, pressing and sponging. 
The operations of finishing are varied or 
omitted to suit the finish desired and the 
product is woven wool goods. 

During the finishing process “flocks” 
are sometimes applied to the cloth to in- 
crease the weight. Flocks are fine wool 
powder sheared from the cloth in the pro- 
cess of finishing and ground still finer in 
acutting machine. This wool 
powder is sprinkled on the cloth 
during the fulling process and 

penetrates the fabric, increas- 
ing the weight and giving the 
fabric a more rigid handle. 
When a large quantity of 
flocks is applied to a fabric the 
wool powder often shakes out 
of the cloth when worn. Some 
of my readers may remember 
having found the dust 

lected behind the lining of a 

coat. Flocking was at one 

time very common in the 
manufacture of fulled goods, 
but is now practised very sparingly. 

From what has been said, it is clear that 
a cloth made of worsted yarn consists 
entirely of new wool and the best part of 
the wool at that. A cloth made of carded 

woolen yarn may consist en- 

tirely of new wool or it may 

contain shoddy, wool waste, 

noils (which are the short fibers 

combed from the worsted 

wool), cotton or other inferior 

materials. Cloth, however, 

is not always woven exclu- 

sively with one kind of yarn. 

The fabric may contain both 

worsted and carded woolen yarn; 

or, in addition to one or both, it may 

contain yarn made of cotton, silk, 

linen or other material. Great quan- 

tities of cloth are made by combining 

worsted and cotton yarn in weaving, the 

goods being popularly known as “cotton 

worsteds.” They are durable and sightly, 

but lack the warmth of the all worsted 

cloths, do not make up as well, are apt to 

wear shiny in a short time and develop the 
characteristic cottony appearance. 


col- 
seen under 
showing the pro- 
make felling 


To Know It Is “All Wool” 
If the fabric is all worsted we know it is 
all new wool, and after a little practice the 











observer will be able to recognize worsted 
by certain peculiarities. The yarn is 
smoother and generally more lustrous than 
woolen yarn; the fibers of worsted are 
usually longer and they are nearer parallel, 
whereas the fibers in woolen yarn are shorter 
and lie in at all imaginable angles to each 
other, giving the thread a fuzzy appearance 
without luster. The luster of the worsted 
thread is due to the fact that the fibers, 
lying parallel, reflect light to the 
eye, causing the shine or luster, 
whereas the fibers of carded 
woolen yarn, lying “every 
which way,” scatter the re- 
flected light and, consequently, 
have a dull appearance. | 

A thread of cotton, linen or \ 
other vegetable fiber can be 
distinguished from a thread of \ 
wool by the burning test. The 
vegetable fiber burns quickly 
without odor and without 
leaving a residue, whereas 
wool yarn burns slowly, leaves 
a residue in the form of a bulb at the end 
of the thread and emits the characteristic 
odor of burning bone. The presence of cot- 
ton or other vegetable material mixed with 
the wool fibers before carding and spinning 
can in many cases be distinguished by un- 
twisting and drawing the thread apart. The 
cotton fibers are straight, whereas the wool 
has the distinctive woolly curl. The quan- 
tity of vegetable fiber in a piece of wool 
goods can, however, be determined only by 
chemical tests. Nearly all of these tests re- 
quire special facilities, but one of them, 
and the best one, known as 
“boiling out,” can easily be 
made by any one. 


The ‘ Boiling Out” Test 


A small quantity of caustic og 
soda or potash is dissolved in 
about a pint of water. The sample of 
cloth is boiled in this solution. This dis- 
solves the wool and leaves the vegetable 
material unaffected. If the sample is all 
wool it is entirely dissolved. Figs. 3 and 4 
show a sample of woolen tweed before and 
after boiling out. The process has removed 
the wool and the cotton residue is 3214 per 
cent. of the total weight of the cloth. The 
cotton was introduced in this fabric in two 
ways; in the form of an all cotton black 
and white twist warp; and in the form of 
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raw cotton mixed with wool stock before 
being spun into yarn for the filling. The 
cloth weighs 15!4 ounces per yard 54 
inches wide, so that the purchaser of a 
yard of this fabric buys 5 ounces of cotton 
and 10!% ounces of wool, which, judging 
by the appearance of the fiber and the price 
of the cloth, 36 cents per yard, was in all 
probability in the form of shoddy when 
mixed with cotton for these goods. 

The results of another test 
of wool and cotton mixed goods 
are illustrated at Figs. 5 and 
A 6. This cloth is what is known 

\ asa “cotton worsted.’ Boil- 

| ing out removed the wool, 

| leaving the cotton. The wool 

/ was in the form of the gray 

/ worsted warp forming the 

stripe; and the cotton, com- 

prising 70 per cent. of the 
weight of the goods, was in 


Fig. 2 Fibers of fine and coarse’ the form of all cotton varn 
wool and hair, as 
MICrOsco pe 


seen under the in wary and filling. “The 
cloth weighed 1814 ounces, 
54 inches wide, and so the purchaser of 
a yard of it received 13 ounces of cotton and 
515 ounces of wool. We know the 5!5 
ounces was new wool, because it was in the 
form of worsted yarn. 

Cloths are, however, made of mixtures 
of new wool, noils, wool waste, shoddy, 
silk and silk waste. Silk threads are some- 
times woven with wool yarn, in which case 
the silk threads are distinguished by certain 
peculiarities, such as the characteristic 
luster and the structure of the thread, 
which is formed of several very 
fine and continuous filaments. 
Yarn made entirely of silk noils 
_ or waste may be used in wool 

goods. 

The texture of wool goods varies as 

widely as the materials from which 
they are made. The simplest of 
woven fabrics is produced by the plain 
weave, shown at Fig. 7. The so-called 
basket weave is a plain weave with two 
or more threads working together in the 
weave as one thread. A very common 
form of twill, known as a four-leaf twill, 
has each thread floating alternately over 
two threads and under two threads, the 
floats being arranged to form a ridge running 
diagonally across the cloth. Both the face 
and the back of the cloth shown at Fig. 8, 
are woven with a four-leaf twill. T wills 
can be made wider by increasing the length 
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of the float to three or more threads, and 
it is obvious that the width of the same twill, 
say a four-leaf, depends on the number of 
threads per inch in the cloth; the greater 
the number the narrower the twili. An 
excellent illustration of this is supplied by 
the plaid back cloth shown at Fig. 8. Owing 
to the greater number of threads per inch 
in the back, the twill is much narrower 
than the face twill. 

Weaves are varied and combined indeti- 
nitely to produce different effects, 
among the most common being the 
plain, twill, Dasket, diagonal, 
crepe and corkscrew, all being 
the result of intersecting 
warp and filling in differ- 
ent ways. Frequently 
extra warp or filling 
threads are woven 
on the back of a 
cloth to in- 
crease the 
weight or 
firmness 
of a 
cloth. 

These 

extra 

‘threads 

may be in both warp 
and filling, forming 
a separate fabric 
which is stitched to 
the face to form a double cloth. The popular 
plaid back fabrics are made in this way. 
Some of these cloths have the face and 
back bound together by a third set of stitch- 
ing threads, which are frequently fine cotton. 
This cotton is used not for the purpose of 
cheapening the goods, but in order that the 
binding threads may be fine, 

thus keeping both face and 

back smooth and giving the 

cloth the desired handle. 

The plaid back cloth 
shown at Fig. 8 is a high- 
priced fabric in which the 
face and back have been 
pulled apart to show the 
cotton threads that bind the two cloths to- 
gether. The upper left hand corner is 
turned to show the back of the cloth. At 
the lower right hand corner the face and 
back fabrics have been separated for a short 
distance and the face turned, exposing the 
interior of the cloth and the light-colored 
cotton threads which stitch the face and 


Fig. 8 


A high-grade, plaid-back woolen cloth having 
the back and face stitched together by cotton threads, 
which are seen at the lower right hand corner of thi 
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back fabrics together. Double weaves are 
necessary for certain fabrics such as plaid 
backs and many other heavy goods, but 
single weave cloths, known as ‘through 
and through” fabrics, will ordinarily be 
found to give better service than backed-up 
fabrics. For the same weight the single 
weaves are firmer, more durable and hold 
their shape better in the garment. 
One of the most important points to be 
determined regarding a wool fabric is its 
strength. 
If a cloth 
is tender 
it is usu- 
ally of 
no val- 
ue, and 
should be 
rejected. 
Not that 
every 
Pater be 
should 
come up 
to a fix- 
ed stand- 
ard of 
strength. 
For ex- 
ample, greater strength 
is required for men’s 
wear fabrics than for 
ladies’ dress 
Whether a wool cloth has the necessary 
strength depends on the use to which it is to 
be put. There are instruments for deter- 
mining accurately the strength of cloth, but 
the ordinary purchaser must depend upon 
testing with the hands. This should be done 
by astraight pull, as shown at Fig. 9, and not 
as shown at Fig. 10. By the 
former method there isa direct 
strain on the hands, enabling 
the resistance offered by the 
cloth to be fairly judged. By 
the second method there is a 
powerful leverage by means of 
the contact of the two thumbs, 
produeing a high tension of the 
fabric with comparatively slight effort. 
The question of weight is important. 
The purchaser of woolen clothing usually 
must depend on handling the goods in order 
to form an opinion as to whether a cloth 
is of the right weight. When a small sample 
is available the exact weight can easily be 
determined by cutting the sample to any 
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known size, weighing it and then calculating 
the weight in ounces per yard of a given 
width. In recent years cloths for men’s 
wear have been made much lighter than 
formerly, this being due to a variety of 
causes, among which is the better protection 
against cold afforded by the better heating 
of residences, office buildings and cars. 
Thirty years ago, the usual weight for a 
heavy cloth for men’s wear was about 24 
ounces per 6-4 yard; now it is not far from 

15 ounces. The 
weight of wool 
cloth, however, is 
determined by the 
use to which the 
fabric is put, and 
the purchaser must 
decide the point for 
himself after con- 
sidering the re- 
quirements in each 
case, 

The durability 
of wool goods de- 
pends on a number 
of conditions, in- 
cluding the wool of which it is made, the 
texture and weight of the fabric and the way 
the cloth has been finished. If the fibers 
are short or tender, the garment will not 
stand the wear. On the other hand, if good 
wool is made into a light, loosely-woven, 
sleazy fabric, the garment will not wear 
well. The finish may convert an otherwise 
well-wearing fabric into one that will wear 
out in a short time. 

Take for illustration any wool cloth on 
the face of which a more or less 
loose and fluffy nap has been raised 
by finishing; it is evident that the 
loose fibers forming the nap will 
be quickly worn off by the friction 
that accompanies daily wear, ex- 
posing the solid part of the cloth 
and making the garment 4 
threadbare. If the cloth isa “4 
firm, solid fabric it will resist 
further wear, becoming more and 
nore threadbare. If on the other 
the fabric is loose and sleazy, and 
nade of short or tender wool, the thread- 
bare spots soon develop into holes. 

Cloths made of twist yarn, that is, yarn 
de by twisting two threads together, are 
as a rule more durable than if made of single 
yarn. Likewise worsted cloths are more 
likely to resist wear than are carded woolen 
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goods, because the carded woolen process 
is suited for the manufacture of cloths from 
short wool, whereas the longer wool is used 
for worsteds. At the same time there are 
carded woolen fabrics that are among the 
most durable and satisfactory. Among 
these may be mentioned tweeds made of 
sound wool of good staple, particularly 
those made of two-ply yarn, also carded 
woolen meltons, kerseys, friezes and cassi- 
meres of good quality. It is also true that 
a worsted fabric 
may prove unsatis- 
factory in a _ gar- 
ment because of in- 
ferior wool or poor 
construction of the 
cloth. Durability 
depends, not on the 
particular process 
of manufacture, but 
upon the material 
and the construc- 
tion of the goods. 
Moreover the mere 
durability of a wool 
fabric may be ob- 
tained by combining wool with materials, 
such as cotton, which, though offering resist- 
ance to wear, may lack warmth and develop 
serious defects in appearance when worn. 


Wearing Shiny 


A most objectionable feature of some 
wool fabrics is their wearing shiny, and the 
question arises, What kind of goods is most 
likely to wear shiny and how is one to de- 

termine in advance whether a 
Q fabric will develop this fault? 
: It is generally developed on dark- 
colored goods. From what was 
said about the structure of carded 
woolen and worsted yarn it is 
evident that 







worsted cloths are 
more likely to wear shiny than are 
carded woolens. The friction of 
wearing rubs off such loose fibers 
or fuzz as project from the face 
of the cloth, exposing and polishing 
the parallel fibers in the worsted thread and 
causing the shine due to the reflection of 
light to the eye. Cloths made of long, 
coarse and lustrous wool are more likely to 
wear shiny than if made of fine wool hav- 
ing little or no luster. Fulling or felting is 
calculated to prevent the fault of wearing 
shiny. A worsted cloth that otherwise 
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would quickly wear shiny may by 
fulling be made so that it will re- 
main free from shine until it is 
The fabrics least liable 
to this fault are carded woolens, 
owing to the irregularity of the 
positions of the fibers in the yarn. 
Whether this defect of shininess 
will develop by wear can best be 
determined by examining the fab- 
ricand keeping in mind the under- 
lying cause, already explained, 
of the objectionable sheen. 
One of the very desirable qualities of 
a wool fabric is to have it hold its shape and 


worn out. 


drape well when 
made into a gar- 
ment. This quality 
is the result of a 
combination of firm- 
ness and _ pliability. 
A fabric may be firm 
and still hang or 
drape badly when 
made up because of 
lack of flexibility. 
On the other hand 
a sleazy, loosely- 
woven cloth may be 
flexible, but when 
made into a garment 
will wrinkle easily, 
bag at the knees and 
hang badly because 
it lacks the firmness 
of texture necessary 
to hold it in shape. 
After a little experi- 
ence one can, by 
handling, determine 
quickly whether a 
cloth will hold its 
shape and hang well 
when made up. By 
handling or by 
throwing the cloth 
ina heap, or by 
letting it hang in 
folds, the question 
of hanging or not 
hanging well in the 


garment is generally settled at once. 
Melton, Cheviot and Broadcloth 
The explanations of manufacturing proc- 


esses, already given, will aid the reader 
to understand the kinds of finish imparted 
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sembling leather. 


Fig. 3—A woolen cloth composed of 671% per cent. of 
reclaimed wool (shoddy) and 32)% per cent. of cotton 


7 


Fig. 4—The same cloth after the wool has been dissolved, 
leaving the cotton 


to various goods. A bare finish is 
produced by shearing all loose 
fibers from the face of the cloth, 
exposing the threads and reveal- 
ing the weave. 
may be finished in this way, but 
the ordinary worsted cloth is 
best adapted for the bare finish. 
The melton finish lies at the 
other extreme, the cloth having 
been felted so that the threads 
become amalgamated, forming a 
homogeneous mass of fibers re- 
Carded woolen goods 
are best adapted for the melton finish, but 


Any wool fabric 


the melton effect 
can be produced by 
fulling worsted, par- 
ticularly that made 
of fine wool. Be- 
tween the bare 
finish and the mel- 
ton there are in- 
numerable grada- 
tions. The cheviot 
is a cloth made of 
coarse wool with 
a melton finish; the 
fibers being coarser, 
do not form so solid 
a face. There are 
worsted as well as 
carded woolen chev- 
iots, and the frieze, 
a heavy, well fulled 
carded woolen over- 
coating cloth, is a 
cheviot possessing 
in a high degree the 
solid face of the mel- 
ton. The broad- 
cloth or kersey finish 
is well known, and, 
although subject to 
the vicissitudes of 
popular taste, is 
always more or less 
in evidence. This 
finish is obtained by 
gigging, napping 
or combing the 


wool fibers up from the face of the cloth 
and laying them in one direction length- 
ways of the piece. When rubbed one way, 


that is with the nap, the cloth feels smooth; 


rubbed the other way the ends of the fibers 
strike the hand, producing a prickly sensa- 
tion. Most wool goods with a kersey finish 
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are carded woolen, but a very desirable 
grade of broadcloth is made with a worsted 
warp. The desirable quality in a kersey 
finish is a short, thick, lus- 
trous nap, which will wear 
well. Experience in han- 
dling is especially necessary 
for judging these goods. 
Wetting the end of the 
thumb and rubbing the 
face of the cloth against 
the nap will aid in deter- 
mining whether a kersey 
finish is likely to wear 
well. If the fibers forming 
the nap are easily displaced 
and converted into a loose, 
frowsy fuzz, the nap will 
soon become rough and 
loose when subjected to 
wear. If, however, the 
nap consists of short, 
thickly set fibers, that offer 
considerable resistance to 
rubbing with the wet 
thumb, the cloth will stand 
wear without the nap be- 
coming rough or loose. 

The chinchilla finish is 
obtained by raising the 
fibers from the face of the 
cloth and then subjecting 
the fabric to the action of 
an oscillating plate which 
rubs the loose nap into 
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Fig. 6—The same cloth after the wor- 
sted has been dissolved, leaving the cotton 


Fig. 5—A cotlon worsted composed of 
70 per cent. of cotton and 30 per cent. 
of worsted 
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the form of nubs. This finish naturally 
offers comparatively slight resistance to 
wear, but a firm, well-made chinchilla will 
be found to give fairly 
good service in this respect. 
The composition and 
construction of wool goods 
are varied and compli- 
cated. The opportunity 
for deception is unlimited, 
owing to the prevailing 
lack of information regard- 
ing the subject. There is, 
however, no mystery about 
the construction of wool 
fabrics or about the mater- 
ials of which they are com- 
posed. When spinning and 
weaving were household 
industries every one was 
familiar with wool goods 
and their manufacture. 
Now that the business is 
carried on in factories, the 
knowledge that was once 
so common is possessed by 
but a few. The need of 
such knowledge is as great 
as ever, and acquiring it 
is by no means difficult. 
Time devoted to the study 
of the subject will bring a 
valuable return in the abil- 
ity to form a correct judg- 
ment of wool goods. 
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A Snow-Shoe Song 


By 


Margaret 


Over the crusted drifts we go 
On our snow-shoes taut and strong, 
With hearts a- thrill and _ bodies 
a-clow; 
Swiftly over the deepest snow, 
Where every wind may whistle 
blow — 
\ tune to our snow-shoe song— 


and 


Crunch, crunch, run a little faster, 
Easily and gently, never fear to fall; 
Moccasined and muffled, winter days to 
master, 
Crunch, crunch, crunch, together one 


and all! 


( 


Jgden Bigelow 
Crossing the fields, through sparse woods 
sped, 
To the river roofed with ice; 
Where the leader makes a pathway, led, 
With many a cheer from those ahead, 
Till the joy of prowess our strength has fed, 
Where the long white miles entice. 
Then, 


Crunch, crunch, though you lead or follow, 
Health in every motion, never fear to 
fall 
Joy in every triumph over hump and hollow, 
Crunch, crunch, crunch, together one 


and all! 





Her VVardrobe 


A Monthly Department of Fashions and Patterns 


The Preparation for the Spring Wardrobe 


By Carolyn Trowbridge Radnor-Lewis 


A ssociate-Editor 


HE woman who would save time and 

: money begins in February and 
March to prepare her spring clothes 

and those for the children. It is also an ex- 
cellent idea to make up during these winter 
months the simple little cotton and muslin 
frocks. There is not the time, nor the in- 
clination, later, to embroider or add the 
handwork which makes gowns of this type 
so attractive and dainty. There are few 
changes in the dresses for the little ones; if 
they are simple and dainty they are sure to 
be in good taste. Anew shape for the yoke, 
a different finish to the sleeves, a bit of hand- 
work,—all these little touches lend distinc- 
tion. And it is just these distinctive feat- 


ures, which require no more time nor 
money to carry out than the old-fashioned 


ideas, that we are endeavoring to show 


in the Goop HovusEKEEPING Children’s 
Fashion Department. Our recent offer for 
new designs which had been originated by, 
Goop HovusEKEEPING mothers to answer the 
needs of their children brought to us many 
novel and practical patterns, which we are 
illustrating in this issue. These patterns 
should make an especial appeal to every 
mother because they are patterns of cos- 
tumes actually worn by children playing 
and romping in some happy home and not 
mere figments of the artist’s imagination. 

Further information to help you with 
your clothes problem will be gladly given 
if a letter, stating explicitly the conditions 
and inclosing a stamp, is directed to Carolyn 
Trowbridge Radnor-Lewis, Associate- Editor 
Good HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 381 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Prices of Good Housekeeping Patterns 
(Unless otherwise specified) 
Complete costume patterns, 25 cents each.—Skirt or waist or jacket patterns, 
15 cents each.—Children’s costumes, 15 cents each.—-Lingerie patterns, 10 cents 
each.—Caps, belts, aprons, neckwear, baby patterns, 10 cents each.—Cut to 
measure costumes cost $3.00 each.—Skirt, waist or jacket costs $1.50 each. 


Pattern Dept. 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 


Date 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Please send the following patterns, for which I enclose 


Pattern No. Bust 


(34, 36, 38, 40) 


Name 
Street or Box No. 


City or Town 


Child’s 








(Ges 


Simple Linen or Cloth Frocks 


has a four-gored skirt with plaits at 
the sides and buttoned panel. The 
blouse is likewise buttoned at either 
mtinuation of the side opening side. Sailor collar and _ turn-over 
he waist and is outlined with cuffs. No. 543—This new one-piece 
to match the lower one on the _ skirt has the fullness taken out by 
lhe sleeve has the low shoul- _ stitched narrow plaits over the hips. 
m with buttons to the wrist. The waist has stitched revers and 
is a soft rolling collar and collar displaying a lingerie vest. 
net yoke. No. 542—This The stitched piece on the sleeve 
nported by Gimbel Brothers lends the raglan effect. 


541—The skirt is cut in two 
and is slightly gathered at the 
Che opening at the side is 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on pag 





Original Designs 


By Good Housekeeping Readers 


No. 544—(Patterns in 1, 2 and 4 year sizes) 
Romper by Mrs. H. A. Jackson. For very young 
children: bottom of skirt may be buttoned instead 
of sewed. No. 545—(Patterns in 1, 2 and 4 year 
sizes) Pinafore bib, by Mrs. W. B. Hogan, gingham 
or linen. Cut in one piece, buttoning on the sleeves, 
and in the back, and completely protects the child 
when eating. No. 546—(Patterns in 2, 4 and 6 year 
sizes) Stork chemise by Mrs. H. B. Roney. May 
be used as undergarment with the legs left open or 
drawn up with beading, or if kimono sleeves are 
added, it may be worn as a guimpe. No. 547— 
(Patterns in 2, 4 and 6 year sizes) Boy’s Russian 
blouse suit, by Miss Ella M. Campbell. Has one 
tuck over the shoulder, front and back. No. 548— 
(Patterns in 6, 8 and 11 year sizes) School dress by 
Miss Ella M. Campbell. Opens on the shoulders 
with the waist cut in two pieces and plaited skirt. 
No. 549—(Patterns in 4, 6, 8 and Ito year sizes) 
One-piece apron by Miss Ella M. Campbell. Slips 
over head and strapped together at side. No. 550 
—/(Patterns in 6, 8, 10 and 12 year sizes) Linen 
frock, by Miss Kk. Peters, with box plait in front and 
a wide plait over the shoulders. The low waist line 
is marked by belt to match silk tie. No. 551— 
(Patterns in 6, 8 and to year sizes) Cloth or linen 
dress with white hemstitched collar pointed over the 
shoulders. The blouse and skirt are plaited in the 
back to match the'front. No. 552—(Patterns cut in 
4, 6 and 8 year sizes) Design by Miss Anna I. 
Reavey for the embroidery flouncing. Opens on the 
shoulder, slipping over the head. 











No. 553—(Patterns in 2, 4 and 6 year sizes) Play 
suit with helmet, by Mrs. R. Q. Crompton, to be 
made from a heavy woolen material and interlined. 
The deep opening in the front makes it possible for 
the child to deess himself. No. 554—(Patterns in 
1, 2 and 4 year sizes) Two variations of the peasant 
dress, by Miss Mary Curran. ‘The jacket may be 
made of flouncing, or finished with scalloping or a 
tiny ruffle. No. 555—(Patterns in 4, 6 and 8 year 
sizes) School costume, by Miss Mary Curran, 
whereby one circular skirt can be worn with two 
blouses. One is cut like a middy blouse with the 
lacing at the side; the other is belted like a Russian 
blouse. No. 556—(Patterns in 2, 4 and 6 year sizes) 
White washable crepe dress by Miss Adele Knight. 
The kimono sleeves shaped at elbow to form a slight 
puff and finished with crocheted edging to match 
collar. The empire waist line is marked by braided 
frogs. No. 557—(Patterns in 6, 8 and 10 year sizes) 
Linen dress by Miss Will Anderson. ‘Trimmed with 
scalloping in a contrasting color to match the belt 
which slips under the front panel. No. 558—(Pat- 
terns in 6, 8, 10 and 12 year sizes) Linen dress by 
Pauline Hatfield (12 years old). The jacket effect 
is given by the scalloping in a contrasting shade to 
match belt and tie. No. 559—(Patterns in 4, 6 and 
8 year sizes) Rainy-day cloak by Mrs. R. G. 
Hopkins, to be made from a cravanetted material 
with strapped openings for the arms. No. 560— 
(Patterns in 2, 4 and 6 year sizes) Military coat for 
girl or boy, by Miss Mary Curran. Straight box 
coat with under arm seam. Fastens in the front 
with frogs of braid; high standing collar of velvet. 








Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 228 











~ 561-562 


Blouses for the Early Spring 


No. 561—Linen, cotton or silk blouse, fastening plete outfit costs 25 cents. Waist pattern of cotton 
in the front with buttons and loops, and smocked — voile stamped ready to work costs 75 cents. No. 
over the shoulders to the low shoulder seam. 564—Blouse of cotton, linen or silk with smocked 
No. 562—Six-gored skirt with yoke and slightly fulled sleeves with deep cuffs. 
into the side seam at the bot- KE No. 565—The new bolero 
tom. No. 563—Dainty blouse é | \ seca SORT effect is shown in this blouse 
with embroidered design form- , iY" 4 and also a new cut in the 
ing bib effect. Transfer pattern = gt AV Le sleeves. No. 566—Two-piece 
of embroidery costs 15 cents. % skirt fastening at the side, 
Perforated pattern with com- } with a dart over each hip. 


561 563 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 228 





CF, 7libae 


Easily Made Aprons 


No. 577—Work apron with bretelles crossing in 
the back and plain bib in the front. No. 578— 
Heart-shaped tea apron with bretelles which may be 
embroidered or made from Hamburg edging. 
Transfer pattern of embroidery costs 15 cents; 
perforated pattern with complete outfit costs 
25 cents; stamped lawn, ready for working, costs 
30 cents. No. 579—Valentine sewing apron with 
pockets embroidered in heart designs. Transfer 


pattern of the embroidery costs 15 cents; perforated 
pattern with complete outfit costs 25 cents; stamped 
lawn, ready for working, costs 25 cents. No. 580— 
Kitchen apron which may be made with, or with- 
out, sleeves. No. 581—Work apron with novel, con- 
venient arrangement of pockets. No. 582—Plain tail- 
ored shirt waist with set-in sleeves, and pocket. No. 
583—Oflice apron buttoning at the left side, to pre- 
vent shiny back. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 228 
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Dainty and Simple Underdress 


No. 567—Undervest slightly shaped at the waist; 
slips over the head and laces in the front. No. 568 
Cap of lace or embroidery. No. 569—Corset 
cover with the fullness held in by tucks. Perforated 
pattern of design with complete outfit costs 25 cents; 
stamped nainsook costs 30 cents, with drawers, 75 
cents. No. 570—Circular drawers with the fullness 
held in at the waise by tucks; may be finished with 
embroidered edge or lace. Perforated pattern with 
complete outfit costs 25 cents; stamped nainsook 
costs 50 cents. No. 571—Novel shaped lace or 
Direct ] 


10ns t 


for ordering palt 


erns tt 


embroidery cap with frill. No. 572—Combination 
corset cover and petticoat with the fullness held in 
at the waist with tucks. No. 573—One-piece bath 
robe with sleeve opening formed from the drapings. 
No. 574—Chemi-pantalon to wear under the corsets 
when a brassiere is worn. No. 575—Quaint cap of 
muslin with edging of embroidery or lace. No. 576 

Dressing gown of any flowered material with 
draped kimono sleeves or with a collar of batiste 
matching the color of the flowers, weighted with long 
May be worn without the lace collar. 


ot 


silk tassels 


be found on page 228 
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Gowns for Easter 


No. 538—A simple model which may be made 
from a sheer material, such as chiffon, voile, batiste 
or muslin which plaits easily, or from a striped 
fabric. The underskirt is of the heavier goods, and 
may be in a contrasting color. The bolero effect is 
given by the bands of lace or embroidery. The 
sleeves are set into a slightly enlarged armhole and 
are finished with cuff and plaited frill. No. 539 
Gown of a silk, linen, or cotton fabric. The three 
flounces may be plain or decorated with embroidery. 
The design also suggests a model for bordered 
materials or for flouncings of embroidery. The 
Waist line is marked with smocking which is also 
used on the outer seam of the elbow sleeves, and at 


the neck. The collar and cuffs are embroidered to 
match the embroidery on the skirt. Perforated 
pattern with complete outfit costs 50 cents; cotton 
voile for gown stamped ready to work costs $2.00. 
No. 540—A pretty gown which may be made from 
crepe de chine, a woolen material, linen, or a cotton 
fabric, preferably one of the new cotton crepes. 
The front panel and vest may be of embroidery, of 
lace, or, if made from cotton crepe, from the new 
embroidered cotton crepe. The collar and cuffs 
match the front panel. The girdle is of taffeta in 
a contrasting shade and the buttons are covered 
with the same material. Starting at either side of 
front panel is overskirt, pointed in the back. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 228 
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Simple Dresses for the Spring Wardrobe 


No. 9485—Girl’s Dress. Blue serge dress 
with self covered buttons, and a black patent 
leather belt. The sleeve may be finished with 
a deep cuff, or with a turn over cuff on the 
shorter sleeve. The fronts open over an 
underwaist, that may be of lining, and overlaid 
with self or contrasting material. The pattern 
is cut in 4 sizes, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years, and 
requires 4 yards of 36 inch material for an 
8 year size. 

° 

No. 9459—Ladies’ Waist. Blue Charmeuse 
trimmed with Point de Venise lace for vest. 
The turn over collar is prettily finished with 
lace edged net, that is drawn through slashes 
in the front. The fronts are crossed in sur- 
plice style. The sleeve is set in and finished 
with a neat cuff. The pattern is cut in 5 sizes, 
34, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure, and 
requires 2!4 yards of 40 inch material for a 
36 inch size. 


30, 


No. 9461—Ladies’ Skirt. Brown  broad- 
cloth with self covered buttons. The band 
trimming may be omitted. The pattern is cut 
in 5 sizes, 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inches waist 
measure, and requires 4 yards of 44 inch 
material for a 24 inch size. 

No. 9482—Dress for Misses and Small 
Women. Taupe broadcloth, with a vest of 
green and white striped silk, and revers facing 
of green satin. Brown serge would also be 
appropriate, or biue velvet with satin trimming 
or braid in self color. The pattern is cut in 
5 sizes, 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18 years and requires 
416 yards of 44 inch material for a 15 year size. 

No. 9436—One Piece Dress. Linen, repp, 
galatea, cashmere, poplin, serge or percale, 
velvet or silk may be used for this design. As 
here shown, brown cashmere (with embroidery 
in self color) was used. The pattern is cut in 
t sizes, 4, 6, 8 and 1o years and requires 3 yards 
of 36 inch material for a 6 year old size. 


Any pattern on this page costs. ro cents. 


Directions for ordering 
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Suggestions for the 


No. 9291—Ladies’ Apron. For house or 
home work. It is easy to make, readily ad- 
justed and simple, graceful and pleasing. ‘The 
pattern is cut in 3 sizes, small, medium and 
large, and requires 3 7-8 yards of 36 inch 
material for a medium size. 


No. 9041—Corset Cover and Drawers. To 
be made from lawn, batiste, ‘all over’? em- 
broidery, nainsook or other similar fabrics. 
The drawers pattern is cut without any fullness 
at the waist. It is lengthened by a ruffle that 
may be made of the material or embroidery 
edging. The pattern is cut in three sizes, 
small, medium and large, and requires 314 
yards of 36 inch material for a medium size. 


Home Dressmaker 


No. 9235—Corset Cover and Skirt. Lawn, 
dimity, nainsook, percale or China silk may 
be used with lace or embroidery for decoration. 
The patterns are cut in 3 sizes, small, medium 
and large, and requires 3 7-8 yards of 36 inch 
material for the medium size. 


No. 8934—House Dress with Seven Gored 
Skirt. The waist has a shaped side closing, and 
the skirt is cut with the popular inverted back 
plait and has a deep tuck at each seam of the 
front gore. The sleeve may be finished in full 
length or as a shorter sleeve. The pattern is 
cut in 6 sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure, and requires 7 yards of 36 inch 
material for the 36 inch size. 


Any pattern on this page costs ro cents. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 228 











Pain is, in fact, an angel in 
disguise though pretty 
thoroughly and effectively 

disguised at times 


Our Body Burglar Alarm: Pain 


How It Looks Out for Our Safety 


By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 


Iilustrated by Rodney Thomson 


Far from being a painful subject, this is a consoling one. 


It concludes 


the talk on Pain which Dr. Hutchinson began in the January number. 
Next month another phase of the problem of health will be considered. 


HE thing which finally broke the 
famous and_ world-renowned pa- 
tience of Job, it will be recalled, after 

he had borne up nobly under the loss of his 
property, the death of his children and the 
survival of his wife, was neither a cancer nor 
a cholera, but a common, “ornery”’ boil 
on the back of his neck! At least eight- 
tenths of all the pain that we suffer in this 
vale of tears is caused, not by strokes and 
pestilences that kill, but by insignificant 
little pin-pricks and  ‘‘collywobbles’”— 
headaches and backaches, colics and corns, 
which we couldn’t die of if we wanted to. 

Pain always means something, no matter 
how trifling its cause. It is the most valu- 
able danger signa! we have, and like all 
danger signals, to be of any value, must be 
sounded well in advance. Pain is the cry of 
nerves that are being either starved, or 
poisoned, or throttled. Itisobviously of vital 
importance that this cry should be made, as 
the Spaniards say, “muy pronto!”’—before 
even they have time to be quite sure 
they are going to be hurt, while they 
have still plenty of breath to yell with, and 


. 


38 


long before their windpipe is actually 
squeezed shut. 

Pain is seldom—I had almost said never— 
as bad as it seems. But it will soon become 
so if you neglect it. Our instinctive and 
irrepressible tendency to rub the place that 
aches, to cover it with the hand as if to 
protect it from further danger, even to 
beat upon it with the hand or fist with 
considerable force, are all survivals of the 
primitive wiping-away-the-external-cause 
impulse. 

In the main, these actions still do good 
and help to relieve the situation. First, 
because in a certain percentage of cases the 
pain is due, say, to the bite of an insect, 
or the pressure of a sharp body, or the burn 
of a hot one; and our swift and instinctive 
slap will do much to get rid of this. 

Even when the pain is of internal origin, 
for the curious reason that, as we have al- 
ready seen, pain, though caused by disturb- 
ances in deep and internal organs, is felt or 
reported by the nerves in the skin directly 
over them, vigorous pressure and_ brisk 
friction or deep kneading of the place where 





































we feel the pain, may often reach the trunks 
of these nerves, and by either compressing 
them into insensibility, or by improving 
the circulation of the blood through them, 
change and modify their reports to head- 
quarters from the seat of war, and thus 
relieve the pain. 

Not a few of our headaches, for instance, 
from whatever cause,—whether indiges- 
tion, foul air, food poisons or disease toxins 
—can be greatly relieved for the time being 
by firm pressure over the points at which 
the nerves of the head and face in which 
the pain is felt emerge from the skull, and 
by friction and massage over the line of 
their course. A good knowledge of anatomy 
alone will enable one, by skillful massage, 
to relieve or greatly mitigate a very consid- 
erable percentage of headaches. 

It is a very fortunate coincidence, or one 
of the compensations of Nature, whichever 
you prefer to regard it, that in the very 
commonest of all pains and probably the 
most frequent of severe pains in the world, 
headache, Nature, so to speak, plays with 
her cards on the table. That is, we know 
exactly where the nerves which are causing 
the pain come out on the forehead, on the 
face or on the scalp; and when they have 
once come out, we have them literally as 
well as figuratively, ‘‘where the hair is 
short.” For they lie absolutely at our 
mercy, just under the flexible skin and 
directly over the hard, bony plates of the 
face and skull; so that we can pinch and 
press and manipulate them to our heart’s 
content. j 

Why Some Pains Are Sharp 

In this connection, it might be remarked 
that pressure in some form upon nerve 
twigs is believed to be the principal cause 
of pain, not only in accidents and mechan- 
ical injuries, but also from the swelling 
of ordinary inflammations; and that the 
acuteness of this pain depends upon the 
readiness with which the nerves can be 
trapped by this swelling against some hard 
or unyielding structure or substance. 

Inflammation of the liver, for instance, 
may reach a high pitch without producing 
any very severe pain, partly for the reason 
that the liver is poorly supplied with pain 
nerves, and partly because its substance 
is of a soft, pulpy character, with no very 
firm framework of fibrous tissue, and its 
cover, or capsule, is highly elastic, so that 
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there is nothing to cause any trapping or 
severe pressure upon any of the nerve twigs 
until it becomes enormously enlarged. 

Comparatively slight swelling of the 
brain on the other hand, as in tumors or 
congestion, will be attended by severe and 
agonizing headache—not because the brain 
substance is especially sensitive, for it is 
not, but because delicate and _ jelly-like 
though it is, it is packed with the most ex- 
quisite closeness, so as to fill every cranny of 
the hard, rigid, bony box, the skull. And 
a very slight increase in its volume from in- 
flammation or tumor will produce agonizing 
pressure. 

For the same reason, boils and abscesses 
upon the surface of the body will produce 
very different degrees of pain, according 
to their situation. A boil on the back of the 
neck, or an inflamed pimpie upon the tip 
of the nose are, as everyone knows, acutely 
and agonizingly painful, largely for the 
reason that the skin on the back of the neck 
is exceedingly tough and thick and leath- 
ery—a survival from primitive times when 
we went on all fours and it was part of our 
“roof” and the place where our enemies 
tried to grab us with their teeth—while on 
the other hand the skin on the tip of the 
nose is tightly stretched over and firmly 
attached to the firm tough cartilage or 
gristle beneath, so that the slightest swell- 
ing in either case traps and squeezes the 
nerves into an agony of protest. 

The intimately familiar and exquisite 
torture of earache and toothache are be- 
lieved to be due to a similar cause, namely, 
that the sensitive nerve is trapped by the 
pressure of inflammatory swelling in a small 
cavity with an outlet no larger than a fine 
cambric needle, with walls of the hardest 
of bone and ivory. For developmental 
reasons, the cavity of the eardrum is hol- 
lowed out of the very hardest bone in the 
base of the skull. 





Look Out for the Slightest Puncture 


There is a sound and sufficient reason 
for the extraordinary and apparently 
unnecessary sensitiveness of our skin to 
even the slightest of scrapes and scratches 
and pricks. What we contemptuously 
dismiss as “a mere scratch,” will often 
produce quite as severe pain as a serious gash 
or slash, usually far more than a deep and 
penetrating stab. Men fatally wounded in 
battle, or stabbed in the side, often are con- 












































Our Body Burglar Alarm: Pain 


scious of no more pain than a mere burning 
sensation where the knife or bullet went 
through the skin. Many a man has “come 
to,” after what he believed to be a mere 
fainting or sudden loss of consciousness on 
the field of battle, thinking himself un- 
wounded until the surgeons stripped off his 
coat and shirt and discovered the bullet hole. 
By a merciful dispensation of Providence, 
bullet wounds and deep stab wounds seldom 
produce much severe pain, for the reason 
that the force with which the blow is de- 
livered stuns, as it were, the nerves in the 
skin and crushes them into temporary in- 
sensibility. 

The reason for this extraordinary sensi- 
tiveness, is twofold. First, that in the 
nature of the case, if your danger signal, 
pain, is to be of any real value, it must be 
placed just as far in the foreground of the 
battle as possible, so that the first twinge, if 
possible, may warn you to leap back or aside. 

This principle is most ingeniously elab- 
orated in the case of the curious antennae, 
or feelers, which are thrust out from the 
surface of the body in animals of all sorts. 
Indeed, the familiar coat of hair, which is 
the most striking characteristic of the great 
class of mammals to which we belong, while 
in part protective against cold, is also an 
army of tiny feelers thrust out half an inch 
to an inch from the surface of the body, 
in order to warn it of approaching danger 
by the sense of touch. Its most striking 
development is of course the well known 
whiskers of the cat, and the less familiar, 
but much more highly developed, tactile 
hairs about the head of a bat. 

The other reason is one which we are only 
just beginning to understand. While cuts 
and stabs and bites are dangerous enough, 
yet the deadliest enemies which the human 
species has to face, the commonest causes 
of disease and death, enter our systems not 
through gashes and stabs, but through mere 
scratches and pricks and insect bites. The 
greatest single scourge of humanity, ma- 
laria, which has filled ten times as many 
graves as ever were dug after battle, enters 
our bodies through the bite of one, insig- 
nificant, buzzing little gnat, the Anopheles 
mosquito. 

The most spectacular of the captains of 
the men of death, the bubonic plague, or 
Black Death of the Middle Ages, enters 
the body chiefly through the bite of a flea 
or a bedbug. So that ‘only a flea-bite” 
has totally lost its ancient meaning as 


a synonym for the contemptible and the 
insignificant. 

The third greatest handicap of the human 
species, the hookworm, which aflects 
nearly one-third of the human race, enters 
our body fortress solely through the bite 
of an insignificant little “‘ worm of the dust,” 
or, more accurately, of the mud of our back- 
yards. And so on down the line. “’Tis 
but a scratch”? which leads to erysipelas, 
lockjaw and the deadliest forms of.blood 
poisoning—both the respectable and the 
disreputable kinds. 


Don’t Neglect a Scratch or Bite 


So that it is really an excellent thing to 
have the thinnest kind of a thin skin and 
be touchy and sensitive about scratches and 
insect bites. Whenever you feel one, wash 
the injured part with some good, antiseptic 
solution, or scrub thoroughly with pure 
water or alcohol, and “get after” the pestif- 
erous insect with a view to exterminating 
it root and branch. Scratches and flea- 
bites should be treated with anything but 
contempt. 

But of course the major part of our aches 
and pains, our “miseries” and “neurol- 
ogies,’’ come not from foes without, but from 
traitors within. And here our instinctive 
impulses and reflexes do not help us much 
in deciding how best to respond to the 
danger signal. This for the very simple 
reason that, nine times out of ten, while the 
pain is local, the cause is general. We have 
a splitting headache, and we clutch the 
offending member with both hands, as if 
we would like to shake it into good behavior, 
or even threaten to bump it against the wall 
in our distraction, to bring it to its senses, 
when all the time our poor head is not in 
the least responsible for our sufferings, -but 
solely the condition of our poisoned blood, 
which is torturing the sensitive nerves in 
our scalp into shrieks of protest. The nerves 
in our head are nobly suffering for another’s 
woes, and unselfishly voicing in clarion 
tones the grievances of such “mute in- 
glorious Miltons”’ in other parts of the body 
as the liver, the stomach and the heart, 
which haven’t such good voices, or such 
fine dramatic and oratorical powers. 

In the same way, backache, stomachache, 
neuralgia, muscular rheumatism and many 
pains in the shoulder and twinges in the 
knee are simply vigorous local protests 
by individual states of the body republic 











“Only a flea-bite’’ has totally 
lost its ancient meaning as 

a synonym for the contempt- 

ible and the insignificant 








against unjust and intolerable constiiu- 
tional conditions. In fact, it is hardly too 
much to say that pain in any given region 
of the body, however definitely felt and 
clearly localized there, which is not due to 
some obvious outside cause, or accom- 
panied by inflammatory or other swelling, 
is hardly ever due to a fault of the region 
in which it is felt. This curious inconsist- 
ency,—yes, positivedeception,—on Nature's 
part, is precisely what makes it so difficult 
to determine just what is the matter when 
trouble begins, or, in our pompous profes- 
sional terminology, to ‘‘make a_ diag- 
nosis,” also why the habit of dosing or 
prescribing for ourselves is both so irrational 
and so dangerous. As the old medical saw 
runs: ‘He that prescribes for himself 
hath a fool for a physician.” 


Facts Concerning Headaches 


For instance, that commonest and most 
useful and beneficent of all our pains and 
aches, headache, is practically never due 
to any condition or process in the head 
itself. Nor is that part of our anatomy in 
any way to blame for it, except in a deriv- 
ative and metaphorical sense, that it may 
have been too ignorant or too stupid to 
avoid the infection or correct the bad habit 
which is the real cause of the calamity. 

The cause of a headache is like happi- 
ness—the only place where it is sure to 
be found is in the dictionary. The man who 
knows all about headaches, knows all about 
medicine, everything about the human 
system. 

The question of what to do for a head- 
ache presents one of the most magnificent 





fields for the training of the intellect and 
the exercise of the imagination. A few 
broad, underlying general principles can 
however be laid down. First and foremost, 
the overwhelming, lion’s share of all head- 
aches is due to a poisoned or toxic condition 
of the blood circulating through the entire 
body. But why does the head ache, if it 
is the whole body that is out of sorts? 
Simply because the head is either blessed 
or afflicted, as the case may be, with the 
fussiest and shrillest-voiced set of nerves 
in the whole human anatomy. The mo- 
ment that there is a little too much onion in 
their stew, or too many flies in their gravy, 
they yell, while as yet the patient liver and 
the uncomplaining lungs are willing to ‘‘grin 
and bear it,” to gulp it down and try to look 
as if they liked it, although they know it 
will not agree with them. In the body, as 
elsewhere, all things come to him who 
dosen’t know how to wait. Submission is a 
virtue only in slaves, anyway. 

Very few of us ever die of any disease 
which makes its start or principal foothold 
in the head. ‘The shrieks and hullaballoo 
raised by its nerves, frighten away most of 
our body burglars before they can effect 
an entrance. Cancer of the tongue, tumors 
of the brain and meningitis from middle-ear 
trouble would cover two-thirds of the fatal 
maladies that begin in or about the face 
and head. 

As to the causes of those toxic conditions 
of the blood which awake such spirited pro- 
tests from our neuralgia and headache 
nerves, while all the rest of the bodv is 
either mute or only grumbling inarticu- 
lately, their name is literally legion. The 
poisons however fall into three main classes; 
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infections, fatigue poisons, and 
digestive poisons. 

It isno mere coincidence, that the attack 
of almost every infectious disease, from the 
most trifling to the greatest, from a cold in 
the head to cholera or smallpox, is ushered 
in with a headache, followed with a back- 
ache. The sensitive nerves of the head are 
the first to detect and resent the entrance of 
the germs and their poisons into the blood. 


food or 


Poisons Which Make Headaches 

The next commonest pain producers are 
the poisons of fatigue in all its innumerable 
varieties: the fatigue of eye-strain, for in- 
stance, due to the working of the delicate 
little muscles of the eye against unnatural 
obstacles, which can be removed only by 
the fitting of a proper pair of spectacles; 
the fatigue poisons of simple overwork and 
over-worry, so graphically and so every- 
daily expressed in the phrase: “I’m tired 
and have a headache.” Or the fatigue 
poisons from loss of sleep, or the foul air 
poisons, which again are fatigue poisons 
which have not been properly burned or 
cleaned out by an abundance of oxygen and 
exercise in the open. The best and safest 
headache cures known are a nap in the 
middle of the day and a brisk walk in the 
open in the afternoon. Nine-tenths of 
the drug “headache cures” are plain nar- 
cotics, ranging from coal-tar remedies to 
chloral and morphine, and relieve the pain 
solely by numbing and deadening the nerves, 
without doing a single thing to clear the 
blood of the poisons which are producing 
the ache. Indeed, they usua!ly add another 
to their number. 

Last come the digestive poisons, a large 
majority of which are not due to food at 
all but to disease germs or the germs of 
putrefaction and decay, swallowed with 
and in our food. A small group are due to 
special individual susceptibility or idiosyn- 
crasy to particular articles of food, which 
are perfectly harmless to the vast majority, 
such as strawberries, shellfish, cheese, s sage, 
onions, tea, coffee, eggs, oranges. 

Then there is the headache of starvation, 
which is merely the hunger cry of underfed 
nerves, and, popular impression to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, is at least five times 
as common as headache from overeating. 

Other forms of headache are due to 
vicarious atonement for an inflamed tooth- 
root, or blocking of the nasal passages 
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and sinuses. Others to menstrual and 
ovarian disturbances. Others to that singu- 
jar and ill understood form of self-poisoning 
most closely allied to epilepsy, known as 
migraine, or sick headache. Strangely 
enough, congestions and inflammations of 
the brain itself, which were at one time sup- 
posed to be the chief cause of headaches, 
would not furnish more than one or two 
headaches out of ten thousand. 

Uric acid, that “source and origin of 
evil,’ that Pandora’s box from which we once 
fondly supposed so many of our aches and 
pains to spring, plays practically no part at 
all in the modern theory of headaches. It is 
non-poisonous, a symptom, not a cause, 

f disease. The disease of which it is 
a symptom usually is a mild chronic local 
infection somewhere in the body, as around 
the roots of the teeth or in the sinuses of the 
nose, or in a dozen different nooks and cor- 
ners ofour anatomy. Gout, if it means any- 
thing at all, applies to a group of sy mptoms 
resulting from what we now call sub-iniec- 
tions such as colds and sore throats, and 
has little or nothing to do with food. 


Our Old Friend PBackache 


The next commonest and most universal 
pain from which humanity suffers, is back- 
ache. This has a slightly different causa- 
tion. It also is of toxic origin, partly from 
fatigue poisons, partly from infections, or 
food poisons. The reason why we feel it 
in the back, is that in this part of our anat- 
omy on either side of the spinal column, lie 
the two heaviest, most powerful and most 
incessantly exercised masses of muscles in 
our entire body. We all know from crude, 
practical experience that the place in ani- 
mals where we look for the largest cut of 
pure meat, unbroken by bone or tendon, is 
in the smali of the back, and the same is true 
in human anatomy. All other muscles in 
the body have periods of alternate contrac- 
tion and relaxation, or of work and rest. 
Our back muscles alone are in a constant 
state of dress-parade teasion, all our waking 
hours; or, in other words, all the time we 
are either sitting or standing. Their only 
rest comes when we lie down. 

This is the reason why, when we are 
running close to our margin of energy, 
twenty, or even ten, minutes’ rest at full 
length on the flat of our backs, will give us 
such marked relief and refreshment. Back- 
ache is one of the penalties which we have 











to pay for our latest and proudest accom- 
plishment, the erect position. 

When, therefore, our blood becomes 
loaded with poisons or insufficiently sup- 
plied with food for our muscle cells, the 
group of them which is first to discover the 
fact and complain by aching, is that great 
cable in the small of the back which is most 
constantly overtaxed and strained nearest 
to the breaking point. 

Backache is simply plain muscle-fag, 
made acute by poisoned blood, and has most 

nercifully nothing whatever to do, nin = 

times out of a hundred, with either 
the kidneys, the pelvic organs or the spinal 
The best and only pe —— cure 
is to clean the blood of the 

isons which are causing it, and to ae 
yourself an immediate rest, or wholesome 
ind relaxing change of occupation. 

As we have already said, backache is 
usually the next symptom to headache in 
attack of any serious fever, particu- 
arly, for some reason or other, in small- 

x, typhoid, malaria and yellow fever. 
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* Stomachache” 


Next in frequency of our pangs comes 
that protean “misery,” ‘‘pain in the stom- 
ach,” in its innumerable shifts of locality, 
from the level of the hips up to the floor of 
the mouth. The famous “big round pain 
wiv jaggy edges” of the five-year-old 
philosopher. It again has as many different 
causes as there are kinds of disease germs 
and sorts of food, seasons of the year, age 
and sex of the patient, temperature and 
direction of the wind and stages of the moon. 
More and more of these, however, even 
perfectly plain colics and attacks of indi- 
gestion, are now being found to be due to 
definite infections and germ poisons which 
are either introduced in our food from 
contamination, filthy handling, etc., or 
may have entered by any other of the ports 
of entry of the body. Nearly all our seri- 
ous infections, for instance, at a compara- 
tively early stage in the game, produce loss 
of appetite, nausea, discomfort, and often 
more or Jess severe pain in the stomach 
und bowels. These symptoms have noth- 
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ing whatever to do with food, or with the 
stomach, but are caused by the toxins of 
the disease in the blood as it circulates 
through the abdominal cavity. 

In addition to actual pain in this region 
as a symptom of general disease, we get 
another curious reflex, and that is nausea 
and vomiting. This also has nothing to do 
with either the contents or the health of 
the stomach itself, but seems to be a clumsy 
but well-meaning effort on the part of the 
stomach to get rid of the pain and agony 
from which it is suffering, on the mere guess 
that this may be due to some poisonous or 
unsuitable food which has been swallowed. 
When Mother Nature can think of nothing 
else to do to relieve us, she plays Jonah. 

There are of course as many other differ- 
ent kinds of aches and pains as there are 
regions in our body and jeints in our toes. 
But every one of these — upon one 
main principle of dramatic construction, 
namely, a poison or mae Hay either external 
or internal, and an outraged nerve which 
promptly telephones in its protest to the 
central office. A further complication is, 
however, introduced certain pains, by 
the peculiar guesswork structure of our 
nervous system, which we have already 
explained. So that pressure on the nerve- 


trunk in the hip, or armpit, will be “felt” 
as pain in the knee or fingers. 
How far pain, in and of itself, merely 


through the wear and tear 
agony of enduring it, causes actual damage 

shortens life, is still an open problem 
and one very difficult to come to any con- 
clusions upon. ‘The first and most obvious 
reason being that, as a rule, severe and con- 
tinued pain is a sign of some more or less 
serious underlying disturbance. And it is 
hard to tell how far the rapid deterioration 
of the patient is due to the agony which he 
is suffering, or the fever or blood poisoning 
or cancer, for instance, of which that suffer- 
ing is a symptom. 

Broadly considered, however, we are 
perfectly safe in saying that pain warns us 
of, in time to avoid it, at least ten times 
as much damage as it produces. It is, in 
fact, an angel in disguise, though pretty 
thoroughly and effectively disguised at times. 
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Personal lalks 
with Wives 


V.—The Matter of Finances 
By 
Virginia Terhune Van de Water 


If you crave enlightenment or advice concern- 
ing some phase of your matrimonial partner- 
ship, write Mrs. Van de Water about it; she’s 
here to answer If you have found happiness 
write and tell her why and how Address Mrs. 
Van de Water in care of Good Housekeeping 
Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


ETTERS to this Department come in 
fast, and I find myself wishing I had 
room to publish all,—or nearly all,— 

for so many contain matter for reflection 
and discussion that I long to share them 
with my readers. 

Although this is impossible, I am going 
to print the following rather lengthy epistle 
and ask other wives to express frankly their 
opinion with regard to my correspondent’s 
views,—views that, I confess, seem a little 
radical even to me, who have, one of my 
correspondents writes, “rather unusual 
ideas on marriage.” But I will give no 
more opinions of my own until I have set 
forth “G. A.’s” letter, which is as follows: 


I am taking advantage of your offer and write 
to you regarding one of your articles, for I was ex- 
ceedingly ‘‘riled”’ when I read it. 

Please tell me why it is that you, and, I think, 
all other writers who touch on the momentous sub- 
ject of finances between husband and wife, seem 
to think that the ideal arrangement is for the wife 
to have an allowance? Why do you not strike di- 
rectly at the best way? [have been married for more 
than fifteen years, and I have never had an allowance, 
nor have I had to ask for money. I have simply 
had it all, just as regularly as pay-day came around. 
And yet my husband does not feel humiliated. 

I am just an ordinary woman, not superior in 
any way, and not even a good housekeeper, but we 
have no misunderstandings on this subject and 
what we have done others can do, providing always 
that the two important and necessary factors are 
present: first, an ardent desire and determination 
on the part of the wife that she will use the money 
as it should be used, and second, the implicit trust 
and confidence in the wife on the part of the husband. 
These two things are the crux of the whole situation. 

I will tell you how we manage things. My hus- 
band’s salary is not a large one, so he decided what 
was the smallest amount on which he could get 
along during the week. providing his carfares, lunch- 
eons and smokes. The rest he regularly hands over 
tome. We have agreed together as to the estimated 
amounts for the various expenses, rent, table, light, 
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savings, insurance, etc., and it is my part of the 
work to take care of that money, putting aside the 
necessary amount for each payment, paying the 
various small bills and providing the table. We 
know about how much we can spend on our own 
personal adornment and if he buys anything for 
himself from his weekly money he tells me so and 
I reimburse him from the general pocketbook, 
keeping all the accounts. If he had the time to 
look after the accounts, he would know just how 
everything stands, but he is too busy, so he asks 
me whether we can afford a new suit, or a pair of 
shoes, or an overcoat this week, and I tell him either 
“ves” or that he had better wait until next week. 
Do you call this humiliation? 

And when you get right down to it, isn’t it really 
the only logical way to do? I am not talking about 
people of great wealth, where the man has various in- 
vestments and amuses himself cutting coupons, but of 
just the ordinary everyday clerk, salesman or other 
business man, who receives from an employer a 
weekly or monthly salary. The same thing holds true 
of the man who has his own business, for the home 
and the business should be kept strictly separate. 

In a number of cases, my own among the number, 
the woman has been in business before her marriage, 
and she gives up that money and says, in effect, 
that she will combine forces with the man and help 
him to earn his money and help him so that he 
will earn more than he has in the past, by giving 
him a good home and taking care of him and his 
clothing, etc. Does she not earn the money which 
is handed to him by his employer, just as well as he 
earns it? I most certainly think she does. 

Perhaps you will feel inclined to present my side 
of the question and see whether there are not more 
women who feel as I do. Of course I am bound to 
admit that if a man has foolishly chosen a “Little 
Dora” for his wife, he must pay the penalty, provid- 
ing it prove to be really impossible to teach her any- 
thing. And also if he has chosen a woman who 
cares for nothing except theaters and bridge and 
dress, then such a woman cannot be trusted with 




















































































money, except she turn right about face and reform. 
But all that is taken care of in the first proviso I 
made. 

If a woman feels that she is not trusted and 
that she is deemed unworthy of trust, it is enough 
in itself to make her do everything to prove just 
that assertion to be true. 

New York City. G. A. 

It is evident, first of all, that “G. A.” 
objects in theory to an allowance, yet she 
goes on to say that she pays her husband 
one. He, making the money for the sup- 
port of the family, brings it home and gives 
it all to her. I agree entirely with her state- 
ment that she, keeping his house properly, 
earns her share of the income just as surely 
as does he, yet she is not on an allowance. 
She simply has all the money and hands out 
to her husband what he asks for. Is not 
that the plain English of the situation? 

Let us reverse it. Suppose the man,—as 
is the case in too many households,—gave 
his wife only what she needed for personal 
expenses, and if she wanted a twenty-tive- 
cent handkerchief, or a five-cent paper of 
pins, she must ask him if “we can afford it 
this week?”’ Am I not right in stating that 
she would feel humiliated? Yet our corre- 
spondent asks, “Do you call this humilia- 
tion?’”’ Frankly,—Yes, I do. I may be 
wrong, and, if so, will be glad to be set right. 

** Higher than one’s self can no man’’—or 
woman-—‘‘think,”’ says the adage. There- 
fore I can only judge of other women’s senti- 
ments by what my own would be under 
similar conditions. Suppose I were to re- 
ceive a regular amount of money per week 
or month, calculated to meet running 
expenses with no margin left over. I might 
want to send some flowers to a sick friend, 
or to take another friend to a matinée; in 
fact, might feel that it was my duty to do 
this for the acquaintance from whom I had 
received many kindnesses. My _ nicely 

planned fund would have in it no allowance 
for such extravagance as the theater, even 
on a “popular price” afternoon. Would 
it not humiliate me to have to go to my 
husband and say, in effect: “I want to 
take Mary Smith to see Hamlet. May I 
have three dollars for the purpose?” adding 
hastily, “If I were to go on an uxpopular- 
priced occasion I would need four dollars’’? 

No matter how generous and sympathetic 
a husband might be, I insist that the aver- 
age woman would get hot and cold all over 
at having to make the above request. And 
if the answer was,—as our correspondent 
says hers is sometimes to her husband’s 
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query as to whether he can get a new pair 
of shoes this week,—‘* I am sorry, dear, but 
I cannot let you have three dollars just 
now,” the average woman,—or at least I,— 
would suffer with mortification: first, for 
myself, for having asked for an inconvenient 
gift; secondly, for my husband, because 
I had subjected him to the embarrassment 
of being obliged to refuse me. 

I do not say that the money for which I ask 
would be really a gift, but a woman would for 
the time being feel as if it were. Undoubt- 
edly it is hers by right, for she has earned it 
just as surely as her husband has, but she does 
not want to have to ask for what is her own. 


An Ideal Financial Arrangement 


To avoid such disagreeable situations, 
I still contend that there should be an al- 
lowance for certain expenses and a partner- 
ship in which perfect comprehension exists. 
To my way of thinking, the ideal arrange- 
ment would be somewhat as follows: The 
wife should decide upon the approximate 
amount, leaving a generous margin she 
needs with which to run her house. This 
would be her housekeeping allowance. With 
that she would pay for her provisions, 
service, etc. Every cent that she saved 
over and above that should be hers to do as 
she pleased with. She and her husband 
should keep out of the general fund the 
money for all other foreseen expenses, such 
as rent, coal (if they live in a house instead 
of in a steam-heated apartment), lighting, 
fire insurance, life insurance, pew rent, 
charities, etc., including a surplus for inci- 
dentals, such as an occasional doctor’s bill. 
This might be called the ‘General expense 
fund.” The husband then would take 
what he needed for individual daily ex- 
penses,—luncheons, carfares, “smokes,” etc., 
and all left over, belonging to both husband 
and wife, might be equally divided between 
them for dress and personal savings. The 
wife should have her own bank account and 
her husband should have his. He should 
not question her, nor she him. ‘To my mind 
such a plan is one of equal partnership and 
helps one to “be happy though married.” 


Unexpected Expenses 


And what if there are unexpected ex- 
penses, someone may ask. Suppose there 
comes such a long illness that the sum laid 
aside for the doctor is insufficient, or there 
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must be a surgical operation not contem- 
plated in the original scheme? 

Then here, again, the partnership plan 
holds good. Let each contribute his and her 
share to the payment of this unexpected 
demand. It will be hard on both, but they 
should pull together. If the man happens 
to make a little money unexpectedly, he 
should be glad to do a little more than his 
half. And we all know that if the woman 
has an unexpected windfall she will with 
a happy heart do more than her part. 

“G. A.” speaks with apparent self-con- 
gratulation of the fact that she has “never 
had to ask for money.” But, you note, 
her husband cannot truthfully say the same. 
He may not object to existing conditions, 
being “too busy to look after the ac- 
counts,” but I think I am safe in asserting 
that most men would not like the idea 
which he accepts so calmly. In this rushing 
day of ours, women, too, are busy, and 
surely a man who would, if unmarried, have 
to “look after the accounts,” should take 
time to do his share of this kind of thing, 
though he has taken unto himself a wife. 

I agree again with our correspondent 
when she claims that a sensible woman,— 
one who is neither a Dora Copperfield nor 
a society butterfly,—is entirely capable of 
attending to her own affairs, but that does 
not imply that her husband is not equally 
capable. Why not, then, let him have the 
chance to exercise his financial ability at 
home as well as in the office? Has he not 
a right to his half of the work? 

Years ago a rich man said something 
that has rankled long in my mind. I was 
too young to appreciate to the full the sting 
that lurked in his sarcasm, but even then I 
knew it was not fair. ‘I want you to see,” 
he said to guests at his table, “the handsome 
smoking-set my wife gave me for Christ- 
mas. When she asked me the week before 
the holidays for fifty dollars, I knew that 
she was going to buy my gift. I was glad 
I didn’t have to hand over a hundred for 
my own present.” 

The poor little wife flushed hotly. ‘Oh, 

hil!”’ she protested, then her voice failed 
and tears sprang to her eyes. 

“Bless your dear heart!’’ the man ex- 
claimed, ‘‘don’t you know you are welcome 
to all the money you want? If you asked 
for three times as much with which to pur- 
chase gifts you should have it!” 

He simply could not understand, could not 
appreciate, that the woman felt like a pauper. 
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Did she not have all she wanted, he would 
have asked. Was not all that he had hers? 
Ah, yes, when she asked for it. There’s 
the rub. Would not my suggested plan 
have made life different for her? And if 
a woman hates to ask for the actual money 
with which to buy gifts, or shoes, or clothing, 
would not a man hate it quite as much? 

“T want to get a set of furs,” remarked 
a sister to her brother. “But I don’t know 
if I can afford the kind I want. What did 
Beth”—his wife—“ pay for hers?” 

“T have no idea,” was the reply. 
bought them herself.” 

The sister laughed. ‘With your money, 
I suppose?” 

“No!” exclaimed the man hotly, “with 
some of her half of our income,—the income 
which she earns as much as I do! What 
she does with it is none of my business, 
since she conducts my home and family 
satisfactorily and never has an unpaid bill 
staring her in the face.” 

Has not such a man a right to be treated 
as fairly as is his wife? 

[ know,—I sometimes wish that I did not 
know,—that there are men who are not 
fair and square in their money dealings 
with their wives. But I also know—and 
again I almost wish I didn’t,—that there 
are women who are extravagant and haunt 
bargain counters for things they don’t need 
and neglect their homes. But, as an op- 
timist, I like to believe that such men and 
women are the exceptions, not the rule. 

“You are all the time writing about mar- 
riage,’ said a woman to me last week. 
“Are you so much interested in it, or do 
you just want to show up all its miseries?” 

It is because I am interested in it; deeply, 
inexpressibly interested. For I feel that it 
has in it possibilities for abject wretched- 
ness and sin and for great moral uplift and 
helpful happiness. We cannot correct the 
evils until we drag them forth and look at 
them unflinchingly; we cannot promote 
happiness until we recognize where it lies. 
And to the best of my belief, founded upon 
much thought and observation, happiness in 
marriage cannot exist unless there is perfect 
partnership. It is for this that I plead. 

Having said my say, I am hoping that 
other women will say theirs. I know that 
some of my sisters will term me an idealist 
and assert that my plan would never work 
in real life. To which statement I have but 
one reply to make. I know it “works” 
well, for [ have seen it tried. 


“She 
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The articles in this department, one and all, are 
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Danger in Vivid Green Vegetables 


The Artificial Green in Peas. 


Was Buried and 


By Harvey W. 


EING confident, a few years ago, that 
B the Bureau of Chemistry over which 
I presided would discharge an impor- 
tant function in the execution of the na- 
tional Food and Drugs Act, about to become 
law, I thought it the part of wisdom to pre- 
pare for future emergencies. I accordingly 
secured from the Congress an appropriation 
to study experimentally the effects of pre- 
servatives and colors used in foods on diges- 
tion and health. Under this authority the 
company of young men, better known as 
the ‘poison squad,” was organized. 
After three or four years spent in testing 
such well known preservatives as borax and 
tlicylic, sulphurous and benzoic acids, we 
fed the young men a diet with which “blue 
stone” (sulphate of copper) was mixed. 
This is the chemical which in the past has 
been used, especially in France and Ger- 
many, to give the unnaturally bright green 
color to peas, beans, and spinach. Sul- 
phate of copper has well known germicidal 
properties. It not only kills the low forms 
of vegetable life such as bacteria and alge, 
but it also has a deadly effect on fish in 
waters to which it has been added in excess. 
Its tinctorial power in producing a green 
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color is due to the fact that when a solution 
of sulphate of copper is heated with a veg- 
etable protein, the copper forms a perma- 
nent combination with the protein, which 
has a vivid green color, far outdoing the 
feeble efforts of Nature’s chlorophyl. Nat- 
urally green vegetables also tend to lose 
their color on sterilizing with heat and keep- 
ing as in the case of canned goods. The 
artificial copper-green has no such tend- 
ency. 

Healthy Voung Aen Tnjured by Sulphate of 

Copper 


It was found in the ‘poison squad” 
experiments that even small amounts of 
copper sulphate affected in a marked degree 
healthy young men. The detailed results 
of these experiments were carefully com- 
puted, tabulated, and studied. The un- 
avoidable conclusion was reached that cop- 
per sulphate was not a fit substance to put 
into human foods. 

Just about this time, before the results 
of the experimental work were published, 
the food law was passed authorizing the 
Bureau of Chemistry to determine what 
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within the meaning of the law constituted 
an adulteration or misbranding. In accord 
with my opinion, as chief of the Bureau, 
sulphate of copper was declared an adulter- 
ant, and foods greened therewith coming 
from a foreign country were forbidden entry 
into the United States. This decision was 
issued May 7, 1908. Inasmuch as large 
quantities of foreign products intended for 
export to the United States had. already 
been prepared, the date for the enforcement 
was postponed until January 1, 1909. 
Ample warning was thus given to foreign 
manufacturers so that they might omit the 
use of the forbidden color in the pack of 
1908. 

It seems reasonable to believe that this 
concession was all that could be asked and 
perhaps more than should have _ been 
granted. But the manufacturers got it into 
their heads that they could make more 
money selling us Americans brilliantly 
copper-greened peas than they could get for 
the naturally colored article. 


Adulterators Go To Headquarters 


Encouraged by the success which Ameri- 
can adulterators had secured by pressure 
brought to bear on the President of the 
United States and the secretary of agricul- 
ture in removing the ban from other poison- 
ous adulterants, namely, benzoic and sul- 
phurous acids and saccharin, they decided 
to follow the same lines. Even the diplo- 
matic representatives of the French and 
Belgian governments were drafted into the 
army of protestants against the ruling which 
excluded coppered vegetables. Able coun- 
sel, representing the importers, secured 
hearings for their clients and told tearful 
tales of the disasters which would befall our 
foreign trade and the great losses which our 
revenues would suffer. 

“Why,” they said, ‘should American 
manufacturers be protected from Dr. Wiley’s 
efforts to destroy the business of mixing 
benzoate of soda and burning sulphur fumes 
by the interposition of a Remsen board 
buffer, while European manufacturers doing 
a similar thing were left to certain de- 
struction?”’ 

And I also may add, “‘Why?” Indeed, 
there was no reason why the food law should 
be enforced in any one particular when it 
was not enforced in all. The establishment 
of a protected class of adulterators by the 
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cases referred to the Remsen board was a 
kind of vicious class legislation as utterly 
repugnant to every principle of justice as 
was the creation of the Remsen board 
itself. It would be just as reasonable to say: 
“You may steal furniture and jewelry, but 
not wheat and potatoes.” 

As is usual in such cases, voluminous 
estimony of eminent experts, especially 
from France, was submitted to show the 
entire harmlessness of copper sulphate in 
foods. Much earlier,—in fact, a quarter of 
a century ago,—the French experts held 
contrary opinions. 


Sulphate of Copper Favored by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 


Among other experts cited to show that 
“Wiley’s rulings were all wrong” were the 
scientists of the Department of Agriculture. 
These scientific men having discovered the 
deadly poisonous effects of copper sulphate 
on low forms of vegetable life were urging 
its general use in water reservoirs to kill 
alge and typhoid and other organisms. 
As it had happened in many other cases the 
Department finally receded from the stand 
taken. The question of the wholesomeness 
of copper sulphate, instead of being left 
where the law placed it, namely in the 
Bureau of Chemistry and the courts, was 
referred to the referee board of consulting 
scientific experts and the ban on coppered 
goods was removed. This was done by 
executive order promulgated December 26, 
1908, five days before the original order was 
to go into effect! 

Meanwhile what became of the report of 
the experiments conducted on the “poison 
squad?” As was the case with the report on 
benzoate of soda, the results of these care- 
ful, long continued and painstaking experi- 
ments on behalf of the health of the people 
of this country were ordered suppressed. 
To this day they never have seen the light. 


Now ihe Referee Board Confirms Wiley 


Thus from 1907, when the Bureau of 
Chemistry first found copper sulphate in- 
jurious to health, until this year of our Lord 
1913, the citizens of the United States have 
been delivered over to the Moloch of adul- 
teration, six long years before the dawn. 
And whence, now, comes the light? Verily, 
from the Remsen board! That learned 
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body evidently has reached the same con- 
clusion to which I came at the end of my 
experiments six years ago. It must have 
been a bitter pill to swallow, for were they 
not appointed in the hope that Wiley would 
be reversed on all points? 

On July 21, 1912, the anniversary of the 
battle of Bull Run, the board of food and 
drug inspection, with the approval of the 
secretary of agriculture, proclaimed copper 
sulphate taboo as an ingredient of food. 
This proclamation was a distinct surprise to 
the adulterators. Eugene Debs would not 
have been more astonished had Standard 
Oil placed all of its vast wealth at his dis- 
posal to secure social justice. 

But they are not without hope. Already 
they have secured from the secretary of 
agriculture the promise of a hearing. That 
means hesitation and delay, with a chance 
for the revocation of the edict of July 21, 
1912. Andwhy not? There were two Bull 
Runs. Moreover, has not the attorney 
general ruled that the decisions of the Rem- 
sen board are not binding on anybody? 


High-Handed Performances 
5s d 


A very curious document is Food Inspec- 
tion Decision No. 148, issued July 21, 1912. 
It illustrates almost every phase of the in- 
roads made against constitutional law by 
the illegal and harmful exercise of executive 
authority. It begins by a statement of the 
reference of the question of the harmfulness 
of sulphate of copper to the referee board of 
consulting chemists, a body not mentioned 
by the Food and Drugs Act. In fact, an 
effort was made to incorporate in the law a 
provision for such a board and it came near 
being successful. Had it been adopted by 
Congress the board would have been legally 
organized and would have had the support 
of every loyal citizen. But after Congress 
had debated and considered the propriety 
of such a board and it had been approved 
by the House and rejected by the Senate, the 
conferees decided to drop it—and this 
action was approved by both houses. Its 
subsequent creation by executive authority 
was therefore a double crime: it was holding 
Congress in contempt, enacting by executive 
edict a provision that Congress after full 
consideration had refused to put into law, 
and it was a deliberate attempt to protect 
the manufacturer at the expense of the con- 
sumer. This decision is signed by the mem- 



































bers of the board of food and drug inspec- 
tion, another body unknown to the law. 
What is the use of a law anyway? 

When it became necessary to protect the 
interests of the adulterators against the per- 
nicious activity of the chief of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, President Roosevelt and Secre- 
tary Wilson decided to name a board of three 
of which Solicitor McCabe and Dr. Dunlap 
should be two. Secretary Wilson selected 
McCabe, and President Roosevelt, Dunlap 
No better choice could have been made. 
The whole country could not have produced 
two men who hated Wiley worse or were 
more bitterly partisan. But the country 
did not take kindly to those two buffers. 
They were bad enough, but they were not 
yet eminent. Their careers had never 
achieved complete eminence for them until 
the whole ignoble conspiracy was laid bare 
by the Moss committee. So the referee 
board was selected from men already emi- 
nent. But eminent as they were before, 
they never could have achieved the promi- 
nent position they hold now in the hearts of 
their countrymen if this opportunity for 
social service had not come to them. 
President Roosevelt pointed with pride to 
Dunlap as “ my chemist,” and the secretary 
confidentially wrote to Dr. Remsen of Mc- 
Cabe and Dunlap as “our” men on the 
board. 

Another striking feature of this decision is 
the failure to note that six years before the 
Bureau of Chemistry made a similar series of 
experiments and reached the same conclu- 
sions. In fact, one might read the food 
inspection decision forward and backward 
and fail to discover that there was such a 
thing as the Bureau of Chemistry. And yet 
the law plainly names the Bureau of Chem- 
istry as the only authority authorized to 
determine what is adulterated and mis- 
branded. But to paraphrase an old saying, 
“What’s the law among friends of adultera- 
tors.” Every authority mentioned in this 
food inspection decision as pronouncing on 
the question of adulteration is illegal and 
inopportune. Why do not the adulterators 
who are menaced by this decision attack its 
legality? They cannot overthrow its con- 
clusions, which are just. 

Last of all, with a spirit of enthusiasm, 
the decision ends with these illuminating 
words: “The complete report of the investi- 
gations and conclusions of the referee board 
on this subject will be published by the 
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Department of Agriculture.” Why not 
arouse from its six years’ slumber that other 
report on the same subject, the methods of 
which are imitated by the work of the ref- 


eree board, and which now lies in suspended 
animation in the archives of the Bureau of 
Publications of the Department of Agri- 
culture? 


Use Only Real Vinegar 


There Are Many False Vinegars, Some of Which Are Sanctioned in 
High Places 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 


FTER honey, milk, and syrups, no 
A article of food, perhaps, has suffered 
such general adulteration and mis- 
“ Article of food” may 
seem an improper expression. Vinegar is a 
condiment and not a food. Yet vinegar is 
oxidized in the digestive tract and furnishes 
a modicum of heat and energy. Rather, 
however, by legal definition than by its own 
virtue, it is called a food. Condiments play 
an important role in digestion when skil- 
fully used. Their presence excites the 
activities of certain glands. Among these 
natural excitants vinegar assumes a deserv- 
edly high rank. 


branding as vinegar. 


What Is Vinegar? 


I have often heard it said by men of learn- 
ing and experience that vinegar is dilute 
acetic acid of from four to six per cent. 
strength. This definition is entirely errone- 
ous. While the sourness of vinegar is 
chiefly due to the presence of acetic acid, the 
properties which give it its most attractive 
qualities, are entirely due to other bodies. 
A true vinegar is a soured wine. The prop- 
erties that give a wine its value are not due 
to alcohol. A Chateau-Lafitte, vintage of 
1870, which sells for twenty-five dollars a 
bottle, has no more alcohol in it than a 
cheap red wine thai sells for fifteen cents 
a quart. A fragrant, appetizing vinegar 
which emits a grateful aroma and adds a 
delectable flavor to a salad, has no more 
acetic acid in it than a cheap substitute, 
artificially acetified from a dilute alcohol, 
which spoils the taste of the tender leaf of 
lettuce. 

But long usage has justified the applica- 
tion of the term “vin aigre” (sour wine) to 
products made from other juices than those 
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of the grape. The juices of the apple, pear, 
raspberry, and strawberry and of the sugar 
cane after fermentation, may be converted 
into vinegar by a subsequent acetous fer- 
mentation. The products arising from the 
saccharification and fermentation of cereals, 
as in the making of beer in many countries 
and especially in England, are subsequently 
converted into an acetous liquid to which 
the term “vinegar” preceded by the words 
“barley” or “malt” is applied. The term 
is also applied, but wrongfully, to the pro- 
duct made from dilute alcohol. This ap- 
plication is scarcely to be tolerated even 
when prefixed by the words, “grain” or 
“distilled,” as the product has no merit 
except its content of acetic acid and no 
gourmet would use it for condimental 
purposes, 

Just as sugar is converted into alcohol 
under the action of a yeast cell, so is the 
alcohol converted into acetic acid by an- 
other ferment (Afyvcoderma aceti). ‘This fer- 
ment often gathers in considerable quanti- 
ties in vinegar barrels and is commonly 
known as “‘mother of vinegar.” It also 
develops in and sticks to beech shavings. 
In the artificial manufacture of vinegar the 
alcoholic beverage, wine, cider, beer, etc., 
or a solution of alcohol, is passed slowly 
through vessels filled with these shavings, 
thus producing in a few hours the same acid 
effect that nature takes her leisure, often 
weeks and months, in doing. As is generally 
the case, the forced products do not compare 
in quality to those Dame Nature supervises. 


Different “ Vinegars” 
By common usage and legal enactment 


in the United States the term vinegar, with- 
out qualification, is applied to a product 
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The old cider mill where real & 
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made solely from the juice of apples. The 
definition of the term as formulated under 
the national food law is as follows: ‘ Vine- 
gar, cider vinegar, apple vinegar, is the 
product made from the alcoholic and sub- 
sequent acetous fermentations of the ex- 
pressed juice of apples.” Vinegar from 
other sources is distinguished from the genu- 
ine article by the same authority as follows: 


Wine vinegar, grape vinegar, is the product made 
by the alcoholic and subsequent acetous fermenta- 
tions of the juice of grapes. 

Walt vinegar is the product made by the alcoholic 
and subsequent acetous fermentations, without dis- 
tillation, of an infusion of barley malt or cereals 
whose starch has been converted by malt. 

Sugar vinegar is the product made by the alcoholic 
and subsequent acetous fermentations of solutions 
of sugar, syrup, molasses, or reliner’s syrup. 

Glucose vinegar is the product made by the alco- 
holic and subsequent acetous fermentations of solu- 
tions of starch sugar or glucose. 

Spirit vinegar, distilled vinegar, grain vinegar, is 
the product made by the acetous fermentation of 
dilute distilled alcohol. 








The Adulteration of Vinegar 


The sophistications of vinegar that have 
commonly been practiced in this country are 
of two characters. First, the dilution of 
vinegar with water reducing its strength 
below 4 per cent. of acetic acid, and, second, 
the coloring of dilute acetic acid with cara- 
mel to make it resemble the genuine article. 
In general, vinegar is held to he adulterated 
if it contains less than 4 per cent. of acidity. 
Natural vinegar made from sweet apples 
may contain six per cent. and occasionally 
more, of acidity. The same is true in a 
large degree of wine vinegar. Vinegar 
made from cereals will contain such a per- 
centage of acidity as the manufacturer may 
determine, since the density of the mash 
from which the beer is made may be varied 
at will. One part of alcohol will give about 
one-fourth more acetic acid. For conveni- 
ence in use, table vinegars should have 
approximately a nearly uniform content of 
acid. Common experience indicates that 
the acid strength should not be under four 
nor over six per cent. In commercial usage 
this strength is generally expressed as forty 
or sixty-grain vinegar. 

Beware ef Molasses and Distilled Vinegar 

Vinegar made from dilute distilled alcohol 
is not, as I have already indicated, entitled 
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to the name. It contains none of the fra- 
grant and aromatic substances that charac- 
terize the product made from the juices of 
fruits. Usually but little care is exercised 
in selecting the materials of which the dis- 
tilled product is made. ‘Any old thing” 
that contains starch or sugar may be used. 
Small quantities of objectionable bodies 
from low grade raw materials will be found 
in the alcohol, and necessarily in the so- 
called vinegar made therefrom. The same 
is true in the case of vinegar made from 
Only the very low grades are 
used and highly objectionable matters 
are found therein. Among other things 
that such molasses is liable to contain are 
large quantities of sulphur dioxid (fumes of 
burning sulphur). Sometimes vinegar is 
made from starch sugar, and in this case the 
same kind of objection may apply. None 
of these products is worthy of being called 
vinegar nor should they find a place on the 
table of those who value the best things to eat. 

It is evident that vinegar made of sound 
apples, grapes, and other fruits is entitled to 
a fair market, hence the use of decayed 
fruits or refuse thereof ought not to be 
permitted. Such vinegars are doubtless 
adulterated and deceive and defraud the 
public. Vinegars made from malted sound 
cereals when properly designated do not 
violate the rights of the market, except that 
in all such cases the actual consumer rarely 
sees the label. The ordinary molasses and 
sugar vinegars are rarely used alone because 
of their objectionable qualities; they are 
chiefly valuable to mix with distilled vine- 
gars to give a little character to those of bad 
repute. The manufacture and sale of them 
are not to be justified by any ethical stand- 
ard. The production of distilled vinegars 
is objectionable even when they are used 
in their naturally colorless state, but espe- 
cially so when they are colored to resemble 
the genuine article. The housekeeper has 
no use for these products and she is de- 
frauded whenever they are foisted upon her. 


molasses. 


A Mistaken View of Vinegar 


As has been said, acetic acid is not vine- 
gar; it is only one of the chief constituents 
of vinegar. Each kind of vinegar has its 
special characteristics derived from the 
materials from which it is made. Some 
Vinegars are fermented with aromatic herbs 
which give them a certain flavor, as, for in- 
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stance, the celebrated Tarragon vinegar of 
Spain. The vinegar made from wine has 
characteristics derived from the wine itself; 
the same is true of vinegars made from fer- 
mented malt extract and hard cider. Acetic 
acid, pure and simple, is no more vinegar 
than alcohol, pure and simple, is whisky, 
brandy, or rum. These facts make the 
following statements and proposed legisla- 
tion, fathered by the milk and vinegar in- 
spector of Massachusetts and indorsed 
editorially by the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, appear entirely falla- 
cious to one interested in maintaining the 
integrity of the food supply: 


The extent to which confusion is sometimes car- 
ried in public health affairs is well illustrated in a 
recent article on “‘ Vinegar and Vinegar Laws” in the 
March Bulletin of the Boston Health Department. 
As the writer of the article points out, the value of 
vinegar lies in its acetic acid content and the ques- 
tion of the “‘purity”’ of vinegar is one of commercial 
values and not of public health. The purchaser of 
vinegar naturally wishes to be assured that he is 
getting his money’s worth of acetic acid, but every 
sanitarian knows that the purchaser’s health will not 
suffer if the vinegar contains only three per cent. 
instead of 4.5 per cent. of aceticacid. So long as the 
vinegar contains no injurious substance it is quite 
immaterial whether it is made from cider, molasses 
or any other wholesome material. 

The superiority glaimed for vinegar made from 
particular substances is wholly fictitious, since vine- 
gar is purchased for the acetic acid it contains and 
for nothing else. The author of the article cited, 
who is himself the inspector of milk and vinegar of 
the Boston Board of Health, proposes, in fact, a law 
which forbids the application of any descriptive 
term to vinegar indicating the substance or materials 
from which the vinegar is made. in this way the 
temptation to defraud would be eliminated and the 
public would probably obtain a superior product at 
a much less cost. Ina word, the vinegar issue is not 
a public health question, but one of commercial 
honesty. Much of the time now devoted to the 
improvement of vinegar laws could with simpler 
and less legislation, be more wisely directed to other 
channels. 


This suggested legislation ignores some of 
the most important factors in connection 
with vinegar. The public is intensely in- 
terested, or should be, in vinegar, aside 
from its acetic acid content. Its flavor and 
character, and to that extent its digestibility 
are determined, not entirely or principally 
by the acetic acid, but by its other constitu- 
ents. Just as whisky, brandy and rum owe 
their distinctive value to other substances 
than ethyl alcohol, so do the different vine- 
gars owe their valuable characteristics to 
other substances than acetic acid. 

The enactment of such legislation as that 


proposed would practically eliminate from 
the markets of the state all vinegar except 
that made from the cheapest materials and 
thus deprive the citizens of Massachusetts 
of a fragrant, palatable and wholesome food 
product. 


A Ve rv Bad Precedent 


The inspector further says: “This vine- 
gar issue involves commercial fraud and is 
not a question affecting the public health.” 
If this be true, the proposed legislation 
would légalize what is now known as com- 
mercial fraud. This principle if generally 
applied would legalize dilute alcohol for 
whisky, dilute alcohol for brandy, dilute 
alcohol for rum, pure starch for wheat flour, 
and oleomargarine for butter. I hope the 
housekeepers of the country will not be in- 
fluenced in the wrong direction by such doc- 
trines. It is, however, a pleasure to believe 
that neither the Boston inspector nor the 
editor of the Journal had the least idea of 
advocating any principles which would tend 
to promote or countenance fraud. Thought- 
lessness and shortsightedness, however, 
sometimes produce almost as much damage 
as wrong intent. 


Simple Tests for the Purity of Vinegar 


With a little practice one can distinguish 
between different kinds of vinegar by the 
odor given off on heating. Place a sample 
of the vinegar in a shallow dish over a boil- 
ing kettle or on a warm stove and evaporate 
slowly so as not to burn, and the residue 
will give off a characteristic odor—that of 
baked apples, if it is a cider vinegar, or of 
grapes if it is a wine vinegar, while a dis- 
tilled vinegar will give a residue that is 
almost black and which has the peculfar 
bitter taste characteristic of caramel. If 
the residue is heated until it begins to burn, 
that of the distilled vinegar or products 


“made from sugar-house wastes smells like 


burnt sugar, as they are colored with large 
amounts of caramel, while the cider vinegar 
will smell like scorched apples. Sometimes 
the low-grade products have added to them 
a small amount of concentrated apple juice, 
which may to some extent obscure the test, 
but this method serves in a general way to 
enable a person not a chemist to distinguish 
at least the most inferior vinegars from the 
pure cider and wine vinegars. 
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To detect the presence of caramel (burnt 
sugar), which is harmless in itself but is 
fraudulent when added to any product to 
conceal inferiority by giving it the color of 
the genuine article, the following simple 
test may be made: 

In each of two bottles of the same size 
and shape, place two or three tablespoonfuls 
of the suspected sample. To one of the 
bottles add a teaspoonful of fuller’s earth 
and shake it vigorously for two or three 
minutes. Filter through a filter paper, 
pouring back over the paper the portion 
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Credit for a Cartoon 
By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 


N my article on glucose in the December 
number I referred to an adulterated 
cartoon in the Forecast of May, the original 
of which, by Plaschke, was published in the 
Louisville Post, and stated that no credit 
had been given for it. Mr. G. Houston 
Goudiss, the president of the Forecast Pub- 
lishing Company, has called my attention 
to the fact that due credit was given for the 
cartoon in the accompanying text. I regret 
that I failed to read the text, when compar- 
ing the original with the mutilated copy 
published in the Forecast. On further con- 
sideration I am of the opinion that it was 
not proper to credit Mr. Plaschke and the 
Louisville Post with a cartoon the reputed 
author had not made nor the Post pub- 
lished. 

Mr. Goudiss’ reason for changing the 
labeling on the cartoon is so naive as to 
be worthy of recording. He says: ‘We 
changed the term ‘Glucose’ to ‘Shellac’ be- 
cause we are on the other side of the con- 
troversy, just as are numerous other publi- 
cations which you failed to mention.”” He 
enumerates them. 

Which means, I presume, that Mr. Goudiss 
is on the side Iam not on. This is my side: 

1. Glucose is universally an adulterant. 
It is never used alone for human food. 

2. I believe therefore that whenever it is 
used in food that fact should be made 
known to the consumer. 

3. That its use to “‘fill”’ foods is an adul- 
teration pure and simple, as for instance in 
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that first runs through, then place the 
filtered liquid again in the original bottle 
and compare it with the untreated sample. 
If the filtered liquid is much lighter in color 
than it was originally, it is quite certain to 
have been colored by caramel, this color being 
largely removed by the fuller’searth. A malt 
vinegar, however, contains some caramel 
color naturally, which fact must be remem- 
bered in drawing conclusions. In all of such 
tests it is well to obtain a sample of known 
purity, if possible, and perform the test first 
on it so as to have a basis of comparison. 


Dr. Wiley 


preserves of all kinds, mince meat pies and 
even in sole leather. 

4. That, having mucilage as its chief con- 
stituent, it is better adapted for backing 
postage stamps than for addition to chil- 
dren’s candy. 

5. That its sale under other names is 
misleading. 

I feel certain that Mr. Goudiss, who is 
striving to improve the food conditions of 
the country, will on further’ reflection prac- 
tically approve the platform outlined above. 


Two More Complexion ‘‘ Renovaters” 


Irom Pennsylvania and North Dakota come in- 
quiries as to the efficacy of ‘Saxolite” and ‘Merco- 
lized Wax,” for the removal of wrinkles and the 
“complete renovation of the complexion.”’ 


“Saxolite” has been reported upon by the 
American Medical Association as consist- 
ing of 52 per cent. of alum and 48 per cent. 
of Epsom salts. The actual effect of the 
mixture is to cause temporary tightening of 
the skin which is followed by a more pro- 
nounced “bagginess.”” As the Journal says, 
“This makes the nostrum a good ‘repeater,’ 
an element that is essential to the con- 
tinued sale of fraudulent preparations of 
this kind.” 

“Mercolized Wax” is composed of zinc 
oxide,ammoniated mercury and a perfumed 
ointment, principally white vaseline. A 
pound of this mixture could be made for 
75 cents and it retails at 75 cents an ounce. 
Ammoniated mercury is poisonous and is a 
dangerous drug if left in contact with the 
skin very long or if applied frequently. 



















































Bunnie Black’s Comic Valentine 
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Bunnie Black is much grieved upon receiving a comic valentine 








Going sadly home, he passes the Brownie twins. A rail gives way and they 
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A Wonderful New Heater Promised 


By De Witt V. 


“IR WILLIAM RAMSAY, in cur last 
October number, sounded a note of 
warning in regard to the diminution of 

the world’s coal supply. It is worth while 
noting that a solution of this problem may 
be found in a new flameless gas heating 
method. Prof. Charles E. Lucke of Colum- 
bia University has been conducting in the 
past twelve years a series of experiments in 
methods of burning explosive gaseous mix- 
tures and has attained such success that a 
“flameless” or ‘‘surface”? combustion gas 
stove in the home appears but a short dis- 
tance in the future. 

The method involved is very simple, as 
follows: Gas is directed through a porous 
substance and ignited at the surface of exit. 
Then the supply of air is regulated until the 
proper amount is mixed with the gas for 
complete combustion, when the flame will 
disappear but the surface will be main- 
tained in a state of red-hot incandescence as 
long as conditions remain unchanged. Auto- 
matic regulating valves make adjustment by 
the operation of the air unnecessary, so that 
the fire may be started like any other gasstove 
fire, by simply turning one handle, and in a 
very few minutes a flameless glow will result. 

The advantages claimed for the new Sys- 
tems are as follows: The combustion is 
greatly accelerated by the incandescent sur- 
face and may be concentrated just where 
the heat is required; the combustion is per- 
fect, with a minimum excess of air; the 
attainment of very high temperature is 
possible without the aid of elaborate “ regen- 
erative” devices; and by reason of the large 
amount of radiant energy developed, trans- 
mission of heat from the seat of combustion 
to the object to be heated is very rapid. 

A further important point is, that the 
incandescence of the surface in no way de- 
pends upon the external atmosphere when 
once the bed or diaphragm has become in- 
candescent and the proportions of air and 
gas supplied in the mixing chamber have 
been properly adjusted; the surface will 
maintain its incandescence unimpaired, even 
in an atmosphere of steam, nitrogen, etc., 
and may even be maintained under water. 
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The new flameless methed is applicable 
to all combustible gases. There is said to 
be no odor of unburnt gases and the surface 
temperature may be easily controlled by 
altering the rate of feeding the gascous 
mixture. The incandescent surface can be 
made in any shape—tiat, cylindrical or 
spherical, and flat surfaces can be placed 
horizontally or vertically and the latter 
may direct the radiant heat either upward 
or downward, as the conditions of use may 
render desirable. 

It has been the pleasure of the writer to 
see in operation some practical cooking 
devices employing this process of heating. 
The toaster has an upright, glowing, but 
flameless, bed or diaphragm. ‘The bread is 
placed several inches from the hot surface 
(the correct way of toasting) and the change 
of color is visible throughout the entire 
process. In the remarkably short time of 
half a minute, the bread is toasted a rich 
golden brown on both sides. The hot water 
heater has a circular base with the copper 
coils rising upward from it. The base con- 
tains a ring bed of refracting material and, 
shortly after ignition, this bed is a glowing 
mass which has the appearance of a red hot 
electrical element and gives off intense 
heat. 

Of two four-burner gas stoves, one is fit- 
ted with the quietly glowing, flameless gas 
burners and the other with the ordinary 
The former are circular in form with 
the center disc a bed of indestructible 
loose material. This bed soon becomes 
red hot, with absolutely no sign of a flame, 
and appears like the bed of a red hot coal 
stove in its most perfect condition. Both 
stoves are operated simultaneously and the 
gas consumption is the same. The greater 
heat of the newer type is obvious and de- 
cidedly appreciable to the hand, when held 
a foot above the burners, or to the face while 
standing near by. There is a room heater 
in the form of an open fireplace grate, in 
appearance like an open grate hard coal 
fire. A flameless broiler with the cooking 
process visible at all times has been designed 
and is being built. 
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Just a word with the housewife: 


partment have been tested for or by the editors, and, 
with care, can be depended upon to give satisfactory results. 
Unless otherwise specified, the recipes are designed to serve from 
four to six persons. Level measurements are used without excep- 
tion. ‘The editors are here to help you. Please feel free to write 


to me questions, suggestions and criticisms. And 


and definite as possible in your communications. Address 


Cecilia K. Bradt, Associate 
381 Fourth Ave., 
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ARENTS know that their child is not 
P capable of wisely deciding what is best 
for him to wear or what his amuse- 
ments shall be, but, when it comes to decid- 
iag the most important matter of all, what 
shall go into his stomach, they allow him 
free rein. Anything and everything he 
wants he gets, and not a firm word of denial 
is spoken. 
Chen Mother takes care of him through 
1e long night when he is sick, and every- 
body wonders what makes the baby have 
colic, and complains because they ‘‘couldn’t 
eet a wink of sleep.” And Grandmother 
“Why, every baby has coiic. That is 
one of the things you have to put up with 
when there is a baby in the family.’ 
A very little baby that has never had 
anything but milk has been unable to 
ake comparisons in food, without which 
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fact was amusingly illustrated when my 
baby was very young and I had occasion 
to give him castor oil. My mother thought 
it a shame to give it to the child without 
some peppermint or something else to 
“take away the taste.” 

“Why,” I laughed, “he has not formed 
any taste yet. What is castor oil to him? 
Just something strange to put into his 
mouth; I'll wager that he will not mind 
ita bit. Just watch his face.”’ 

And the little fellow actually smacked 
his lips and looked up as if he wanted 
more of the horrid stuff! If we had noth- 
ing but such tasting things as castor oil 
to eat, that baby would soon have en- 
joyed its taste and called it good! And 
perhaps he might have gone to college 
declaring that he was accustomed to hav- 
ing castor oil for his breakfast and simply 
could not eat anything else. 
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A child’s appetite is just what his par- 
ents make it. If the father and mother 
are wise, members of their family learn to 
eat “everything.” If the mother caters 
to some preference, her son and daughter 
soon begin to think that they must have 
that article of food and no other. The 
children accustomed to eating whatever 
is set before them are welcomed every- 
where; they are the joy of a hostess. But 
those brought up under the opposite con- 
ditions are the despair of everybody. They 
cannot eat this, and cannot abide that, and 
the other thing ‘“‘makes them sick.” Truth 
to tell, they make most people “sick,” 
poor things! 

When a child’s stomach has been ac- 
customed to a milk diet only, it will not 
take food of varying degrees of indiges- 
tibility without rebellion. Many a grand- 
mother objects to such a statement, and 
will tell you immediately: 

“T brought up eight children and every 
one of them had everything they wanted 
from the table from the time they came 
to it. Tea? Certainly; I gave them tea 
and coffee—all they wanted. And every- 
thing else besides, and they lived through 
it!” 

Yes, thousands lived through such treat- 
ment, but it was in spite of, not because 
of, such ignorant methods. No one ever 
tells of the awful nights or the excruciating 
stomach-aches they caused. And no one 
says anything about Uncle John’s dreadful 
temper, resulting, the doctor says, from 
chronic dyspepsia. Aunt Jane is a bright 
woman, has lots of good ideas, but, some- 
how, she never seemed to come up to what 
her evident ability would lead one to believe 
she might be. In the light of present-day 
science one wonders if the trouble with 
Aunt Jane was not that it always took so 
much energy and blood to carry on the 
digestive process that there was none leit 
for her brain. And Uncle Peter—speak 
his name in a whisper—he took to drink 
and the family feels disgraced in him. 
An unprejudiced doctor said that the 
cause was lack of nourishing food, and 
Grandmother has never forgiven him for 
telling such a whopper! But we never 
speak of these things in connection with 
feeding children any old thing they take 
a fancy to want. It would be very poor 
taste and might arouse some feeling. 

There are few children that are under- 
fed compared with the thousands that 
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have so much to eat that it makes them 
poor to carry it around. Three times a 
day they have their stomachs filled chock- 
full and then we wonder why they do 
not get along better in school, and why 
they are so peevish all the time. “Some 
member of the family is sick all the time,” 
one mother after another complains. And 
a person with a grain of common sense 
do2s not wonder a bit when he sees how 
their children eat. 

We complain of the cost of living to- 
day, and with good reason. It may be, 
however, that the necessity of reducing 
the grocery bills will lead us to the adop- 
tion of elaborate bills of fare, and 
to some hesitancy about storing so much 
rich food inside of us. There is no doubt 
that such a course would lead to a higher 
grade of mental and physical well being 
than we have been enjoying. Everyone 
who is acquainted with athletes knows with 
what care their sleep, food, and exercise 
are prescribed for them. No man desiring 
the highest degree of physical ability 
could think of eating as most of us do. 
The tendency is to overeat rather than 
not eat enough. The body requires only a 
certain amount for physical growth and 
development, and to enable it to perform 
its daily functions. If more food is taken 
than is required it is apt to clog the sys- 
tem, bring about organic disorders, and 
sap the nervous strength of the individual. 
Intellectual attainment is difficult or alto- 
gether impossible to one who has not the 
will power to deny himself too much food, 
or the rich and stimulating foods we “are 
apt to find upon our tables today. It 
is a physical impossibility for the brain to 
work while the stomach and other digestive 
organs are being overtaxed. Keepers of 
very fine animals show their recognition of 
these principles in feeding them at regular 
intervals and in moderation, a practice that 
has proved conducive to their best health. 
If men can do such things for monkeys and 
bears, cannot women take as intelligent care 
of their children? Are not these children 
of ours of more value than the highest- 
priced animals? 

But mental and physical growth, much 
as they are to be desired, are not to be 
compared with the necessity for moral 
development. The man or woman who is 
clean morally has, as a rule, a wise mother 
to thank. It may be that the former is 
all unconscious of the fact—but the mother 
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Heart Sandwiches 


Cut bread not too thin and make heart-shaped sandwiches. 


ture: drain the oil from a can of sardines, remove the skin, mash them toa paste and add a little lemon juice; 


spread on the bread. 


Add a very thin layer of finely chopped olives, and cover 


Buller very slightly and fill with the following mix- 


f 
with the upper slice of bread. 


Decorate the lop with halved olives arcund the edge and place a whole one in the center 


was not. She knew, as every physician 
knows, that some foods are far more stim- 
ulating than others, and, consequently, 
more harmful to boys and girls at the 
adolescent period. A woman who desires 
help in training children at this critical 
time will gain a great deal from the study of 
some good book along this line. There are 
a number that contain very valuable hints 
and show the effects of different kinds of 
food upon children’s sensitive organisms, a 
subject that is so extensive that it can only 
be touched upon in this paper. 

An article of this nature would not be 
complete without mention of the candy 
problem that every mother has to face. 
We know that a little good candy is not 
harmful if given to children judiciously. 
Its sweetness quickly satisfies the appe- 
tite, and because of that fact, they should 
never have it directly before a meal. If 
they are allowed to eat it then, they have 
no appetite for the nourishing food, and 
before the next meal-time comes around 
they are apt to be peevish from hunger. 
The candy, while it satisties the appetite 
at the time, did not contain. sufficient 
nourishment to build up the body until 
the second meal served. If offered 
directly after eating substantial food, sweets 
serve a reasonable purpose. A child who 
has it only at such times will never eat too 
much of it. He simply cannot do it. 

It has proved an excellent plan in our 
family to buy only the very best of candy 
and to make our ice cream at home. This 
practice has made the cheap, harmful 
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candies and the poor ice cream children 
buy on the streets taste very insipid to 
the small member. Every Sunday after 
dinner the boy is given his candy; there 
are but a few pieces, but they are of the 


best materials and delicious. It takes 


only a small amount of such to satisfy 
him and he does not have it often enough 


to get him into the candy-eating habit. A 
child or adult who eats too much at one 
time wants some the next day, and the 
next, and candy eating soon becomes a 
custom that tells upon his general health. 

The custom of overeating on Sunday is 
now recognized as being one of the principal 
causes for the existence of ‘blue Monday.” 
Mothers who desire their children’s advance- 
ment along physical and mental lines will 
observe regular intervals for the serving of 
meals on the first day of the week as on 
the others. And between the meals there 
will be no overcrowding of stomachs with 
sweets and fruit to make the little ones dull 
and peevish on Monday morning. 

It takes a great deal of courage and 
determination to make the best possible 
man or woman out of the wee mite that 
comes into our home. And that determi 
nation and the knowledge that will enable 
one to successfully carry it out must come 
even before the baby’s birth if the object 
is to be accomplished with the least pos- 
sible expenditure of nervous force on the 
part of the mother. It is far more dif- 
ficult to correct a three-year-old’s ap- 
petite than it is to train a correct taste in 
the child that is just being weaned. 





Orange and 
Prune Salad 


Wash high grade prunes 
and soak in enough cold 
water to cover them, cook 
until tender, but not too 
soft to keep their shape. 
Stone and set aside. Slice 
jirm oranges, group the 
slices in a circle around 
a mound of watercress, 
Fill the tops of the prunes 
with mayonnaise dressing 
made without the mustard 
and with a little additional 
cream, and place a prune 
on each orange slice. with 


a second prune between every two slices. Serve with mayonnaise. This makes an appetizing and unusual salad 


The Lesson of the Paper Bag 


By Martha 


McCulloch-Williams 


Probably no other experienced cook in the United States has experimented 
more thoroughly with paper bag cooking than has the author of this article. 


And the *‘lesson”’ 


she has learned involves not only the paper bag, but the 


covered pan—a device which the Good Housekeeping Institute has approved 


as wholly new teach you something 
known but not understood this ever so 
long. Much paper bagging did that for me. 
This is to say it showed me the reason for 
something I had proclaimed in season and out 
-and been laughed at for the proclamation. 
Range-cooking, I had maintained, lacked 
much of the excellence inherent in things 
oven-cooked. The open hearth, said I, with 
its array of hollow-ware, turned out viands 
all Paris could not equal. And now, I know 
I was right. Also I know the reason why. 
It is that ovens with their heated lids, 
paper bags, with their hermetic sealing, 
cook things in their own vapors, and with 
equal heat. Try it, ye doubting sisters, 
upon your next pan of biscuits. Lay them 
in a shallow pan, turn over them another 
pan accurately fitted edge to edge with the 
first, set in a hot oven, let stand five minutes, 
then slack heat, and cook for ten minutes 
more. Then take off cover, put on full 
heat, and cook for a minute or two—barely 
long enough to crisp, if you like crispness— 
if you do not, send biscuits straight to table. 
But with things like potatoes, baked 
apples and so on, this after-crisping is not 
negligible. It makes white potatoes mealy, 
saves sweets from wateriness, and gives 
to apples a richer flavor. Let all three cook 
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five to ten minutes uncovered while in- 
creasing the heat. Cooking them covered 
saves waste—only the thin dark outer skin 
peels away—also there is less risk of burning 
to the pan. Nick the skins of white pota- 
toes at both ends. Instead of crisping they 
can be peeled, and tossed in butter or a 
cream sauce. They are virtually steamed, 
hence cooked without loss any way—either 
in quantity or quality. 

Apples baked in the following way have 
the skins soft enough to eat along with the 
pulp. Thus flavor and food value are 
augmented. Core them, stick with cloves, 
or stew with mace, put in plenty of sugar, 
a little cold water—half a cupful to the 
large panful—cover and cook till the skins 
break and pulp looks partly clear, then un- 
cover and brown very lightly. Let it here 
be understood that it is economy to be 
lavish of sugar. A pound, costing at the 
outside seven cents, will treble the filling 
quality of a quart of apples costing say 
fifteen cents. Sugar turns the juice into 
jelly as nutritious as delicious; lacking 
sugar it cooks to the pan and is lost. 

To pan-broil a steak, chops, or a chicken, 
lay them upon a low rack in the bottom of 
a pan, put a little water underneath—cold 
if the oven is very hot, boiling if in haste, 
cover tightly and place in a hot oven. 
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Clams a la Newburg 


Clean one pint of clams, remove the soft parts and chop 
finely the hard portion. Melt two tables poonfuls of butter, 
add the chopped clams, one teaspoonful of salt, a few 
grains of paprika, and three tablespoonfuls or more of 
lemon juice. Cook eight minutes, add soft parts of clams 
with one-half cupful of thin cream. Cook two minutes, 


then add three egg 
yolks slightly beaten, 
diluted with some of 
th: wuce. Serve on 
loasl 


Cook the meat until there is a sound of 
sizzling, uncover, add a little more water 
in the interest of brown gravy—and cook 
uncovered until as brown as desired. Cook 
roasts or fowls likewise upon a rack and 
cover, setting the pan on the floor of the 
oven. Should the rack inside make cover- 
ing impossible, put it on the oven floor, and 
set the pan upon it. Meat is more tender 
and there is less loss in weight and substance 
when cooked by this method. Here as in 
case of the apples, the pan does not get 
the lion’s share of what cooks out. Put 
a little water underneath in the beginning, 
and add a little more at the end. 

Covering cake in the pans saves the crack- 
ing on top so marring. It makes rising 
evener, alsomore certain. Placethe pan upon 
arack, or ina bigger pan with water around 
it. This is essential in case of plum cake, 
or any very rich cake. To advise covering 
pastry seems a flying in the face of common 
sense and kitchen providence—yet it is well 
worth while. The pastry is better colored, 
lighter, crisper and free of blisters. The 
cover-pan had better be a size larger than 
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A rdsley Salad 


Mix two cream cheeses with one glassful 
of Bar-le-Duc currants and pack it in small 
molds. Place in the freezer can and pack in 
rock salt and ice, for four or five hours. 
Serve on lettuce leaves with French dressing. 


Crab-meat and Peanut Salad 
Mix shredded crab-meat with broken 


peanuts, serve on lettuce hearts and dress 
with mayonnaise. 





















the covered one. Put ina very hot oven, the 
same as other things, slack heat as soon as 
the pastry is heated through and uncover 
after fifteen minutes. Commonly no brown- 
ing will be necessary. But if not colored 
to suit, cook a minute or so longer. 

Stuffed things, as tomatoes, peppers, 
potatoes, should always be baked under 
a cover. Green corn cooks beautifully in 
the oven. Lay it upon a rack, put cold 
water underneath, cover, place in a hot 
oven and cook seven to ten minutes ac- 
cording to size of ears. It is then steam 
cooked, hence full of flavor. Onions baked 
thus in ambush, do not make the house 
smell aloud, also they are extra-flavorous. 
Unless they are very mild, blanch them by 
pouring on boiling water after they are peeled 
and let them stand till nearly cold. Put 
in the pan and add water to come half 
way up the sides, season, cover and bake 
upon a rack or grid-shelf. 

The philosophy of it all? Just what is 
claimed, and truthfully, for paper bags. 
Cooking things thus in their own essence, 
makes the most and the best of them. 


ce Salads 


Cherry and Peanut Salad 


Use the large white California cherries. 
Remove the pits and substitute a salted 
peanut for each one, letting the nut show a 
little. Place on lettuce hearts and dress 
with mayonnaise. 





Cream Cheese and Peanut Salad 


Mix broken peanuts with cream cheese, 
form into balls, place on lettuce and dress 
with French dressing. 
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What 
to Pat 


Saturday 
February Ist 


Oranges 
Fried mush with syrup 
Coffee 


LUNCH 


*Sweet potato toast 
Hermits 
Tea 


DINNER 


Lamb chops 
Creamed potatoes 
Peas 
Lettuce, French dressing 
Apple dumplings with hard sauce 
Coffee 
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Sunday 
February 2nd 


BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit 
Uncooked cereal 
Broiled bacon 
Rolls Coffee 


DINNER 
Roast turkey 
Mashed potatoes 
Cauliflower Celery 
Cranberry sauce 
Pineapple ice cream 
Sponge cake Coffee 
SUPPER 
*Pyramid salad 
Parker House rolls 
Angel cake 
Chocolate 
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February 3rd 


BREAKFAST 
Baked apples 
Codfish cakes 

Biscuit 
Coffee 


LUNCH 
Cream of cauliflower soup 
Orange puffs with orange sauce 
Tea 
DINNER 
Cold roast turkey 
Griddled sweet potatoes 
Squash Cranberry jelly Olives 
Romaine, French dressing 
Bread pudding, chocolate sauce 
Coffee 
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Here are bills of fare for every 
day in the month. These menus 
are planned with regard to the 
season, the cost of food and the use 
of leftovers. The meals may be 
used as a whole or in part, and, 
if desired, the dinner may be 
served at noon, and the lunch 
take the place of supper. 

Recipes for dishes marked 
with an asterisk will be found 
on pages 265-266. 


Tuesday 
February 4th 


BREAKFAST 
Grapes Cereal 
Broiled honeycomb tripe 
Muffins Coffee 


LUNCH 
Macaroni and tomatoes 
Preserves 
Spice cake Tea 
DINNER 
Creamed turkey in riced potato 
border Spinach 
Apple and date salad 
Hot gingerbread with whipped 
cream Coffee 
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February 5th 


BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes 
Uncooked cereal 
Scrambled eggs 
Biscuit Coffee 


LUNCH 
Cream of spinach soup 
Crisp crackers 
Rice pudding Tea 
DINNER 
Boiled halibut, egg sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
String beans 
Tomato jelly salad 
Baker caramel custard 
Coffee 


Thursday 
February 6th 


BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit 
Cereal or sausages 
Corn muffins 
Coffee 


LUNCH 


Cheese fondu 
Graham biscuit Sugar cookies 
Tea 


DINNER 


Tomato soup 
Halibut au gratin 
Duchess potatoes 
Vegetable salad 
Prune whip with soft custard 
Cake Cotfee 


Friday 


February 7th 


BREAKFAST 


Sliced oranges 
Uncooked cereal 
French toast 
Coffee 


LUNCH 


Creamed eggs on toast 
Preserves 
Cake Tea 


DINNER 


Fish chowder 
Apple, nut and celery salad 
Cheese wafers 
Coconut cream pie 
Coffee 
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Saturday 
February 8th 


BREAKFAST 
Apples 
Cereal 
Boiled eggs 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCH 
*Kippered herring in ramekins 
Biscuit 
Cake Tea 
DINNER 
Pork chops 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Succotash 
Nut and celery salad 
Fruit jelly 
Cake Coffee 
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Sunday 
February 9th 


BREAKFAST 
Grapes 
Broiled kidneys on toast 
Kolls Coffee 
DINNER 
Roast beef 
Potatoes baked in pan 
Onions Squash 
Lettuce salad, French dressing 
Fig pudding, foamy sauce 
Coffee 


SUPPER 
Creamed oysters 
Swedish rolls Fruit cup 
Cake Tea 


Wonbdap 
February 10th 


BREAKFAST 
Baked apples 
Cereal 
Broiled bacon 
Corn cake Colice 
LUNCH 
Tomato corn soup 
Biscuit 
Marmalade 
Tea 
DINNER 











Roast beef in brown gravy 
Stuffed potatoes 
String beans Fried parsnips 
Pincapple tapioca 
Coffee 
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Tuesday 
February 11th 


BREAKFAST 

Oranges 

Cereal 
Buckwheat cakes 

Coffee 

LUNCH 

Creamed codfish with cheese 

Oatmeal muffins 
Maple apple sauce 

Cookies 





DINNER 
Inglish beef soup 
Ham and macaroni timbales 
Cole slaw 
Chocolate blancmange 
Coffee 
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February 12th 
Lincoln’s Birthday) 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Uncooked cereal 
Creamed dried beef on toast 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
*Chicken and chestnut salad 
Preserves 
Cake Chocolate 
DINNER 
Roast lamb 
Mashed potatoes Peas 


Carrots Apple mint jelly 


Indian pudding Coffee 
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Thursday 
February 13th 


BREAKFAST 
Grapes 
(cereal or sausages 
Corn cake 
Coffee 
LUNCH 


Banana and nut salad 
Lettuce sandwiches 
Jumbles Tea 
DINNER 


Consommé 
Cold roast lamb 
French fried potatoes 
Artichokes, Hollandaise sauce 
Shell beans 
*Apricot trifle Coffce 
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Friday 
February 14th 


BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes 
Uncooked cereal 
Poached eggs Coffee 


LUNCH 
*Hashed lamb with English wal- 
nuts 
Pickles 
Chocolate cake 
Tea 
DINNER 
Finnan haddie baked in milk 
Boiled potatoes 
Tomatoes 
Asparagus sa ad 
*Love loaves Cx 
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Saturday 
February 15th 


BREAKFAS1 
Cereal with date 
Mufiins 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
; Omelet 
Toasted English muffins 
Orange marmalade 
Tea 
DINNER 
Hamburg steak 
Scalloped potatoes 
String beans Corn 
Lemon jelly 
Coffee 
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Sunday 
February 16th 


BREAKFAST 
Apples 
Uncooked cereal 
Broiled bacon 
Toast Cotfee 





DINNER 
Roast duck 
Mashed potatoes Onions 
Celery Apple sauce 
Mince pie 
Cheese Coffee 


SUPPER 
*Pincapple and grapefruit salad 
Giraham nut bread 
Marshmallow cake 
Cocoa 
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February 17th 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges 
Broiled ham 
Baked potatoe 
Rolls Coffee 


LUNCH 


Potato soup 
Date loaf cake 
Tea 


DINNER 


Cold roast beef 
Mashed potatoes Turnips 
Cabbage and apple salad 
Steamed chocolate pudding 
creamy sauce 
Coffee 





Tuesday 
February 18th 


BREAKFAST 


Grapes 
Fried fish 
Biscuits Coffee 


LUNCH 


Rice waffles 
Grapefruit 
Tea 
DINNER 
Duck soup 
*Vegetables en casserole 
Scalloped apple pudding, lemon 


sauce 
Coffee 
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Wiennesdap 
February 19th 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges 
Liver and bacon 
Creamed potatoes 
Muffins Coffee 
LUNCH 
Cream of celery soup 
Preserves 
Nut wafers Tea 
DINNER 
Curry of lamb with rice 
Fried parsnips 
Cream cheese and pimento salad 
Norwegian prune pudding 
Coffee 


nN 
Thursday 


February 20th 


BREAKFAST 
Baked apples 
Fried hominy with syrup 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Cream toast 
Spiced peaches 
Cookies Cocoa 
DINNER 
Pork chops 
Mashed potatoes 
Spinach 
Lima beans 
*Tulip dessert 
Coffee 


Friday — 


February 21st 


BREAKFAST 
Stewed apricots 
Bread omelet 
Rolls Coffee 
LUNCH 
Macaroni and cheese 
Nut biscuit 
Cake Tea 

DINNER 


Baked fish, oyster stuffing 
Potatoes, parsley butter 
Pickled beets 
Shell beans 
Fruit pudding, hard sauce 
Coffee 


(53) 
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Saturday 


February 22nd 
(Washington’s Birthday) 


BREAKFAST 


Sliced oranges 
Cereal or sausages 


Muffins Coffee 
DINNER 


Roast stuffed veal 
Mashed potatoes 
Cauliflower au gratin 
Letvcuce, French dressing 
Mock cherry pie Coffee 


SUPPER 


Scalloped oysters 
Rolls 


Jelly cake Chocolate 
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What to Eat 


in 
February 


Recipes for dishes marked with 
an asterisk will be found on pages 


265-2060. 





Sunday 
February 23rd 


BREAKFAST 
Baked apples 
Griddle cakes Coffee 
DINNER 
Beef steak 
French fried potatoes 
Mushrooms in cream 
Fruit salad 
Pumpkin pie 
Cheese Coffee 
SUPPER 
Lobster 4 la Newburg 
Lettuce sandwiches 
Grapefruit 
Cake Tea 


Goss 


SS 27 


Wondap_ 
February 24th 


BREAKFAST 


Bananas 
Boiled eggs 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCH 


Scalloped corn 
Pickled pears 
Molasses cookies 
Tea 


DINNER 


Boiled tongue, caper sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
Celery Peas 
*London sherbet 
Cake Coffee 






















































Tuesday 


February 25th 


BREAKFAST 
Apples 
Uncooked cereal 
Bacon 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCH 
Creamed oysters 
Cabbage and pepper salad 
Molasses drop cakes 
Tea 
DINNER 


Breaded tongue, tomato sauce 
Mashed potatoes 


Lima beans Lettuce 
Lemon pie Coffee 
‘on \ 

é 5) 

NY 


dieonesdap f 
February 26th 


BREAKFAST 
Grapes 
Hamburg steak 
Baked potatoes 
Coffee 

LUNCH F 


* Potato puffs 
Biscuit 
Nut cookies Tea 
DINNER 


Baked fresh ham 
Potatoes Cauliflower 
Spinach salad Orange sherbet 
Coconut cake 
Coffee 





Thursday 
February 27th 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with figs 
Muffins Coffee 
LUNCH 
*Baked macaroni and mushrooms 
_ Biscuit 
Sliced oranges 
Tea 
DINNER 


Cold fresh ham 
Apple jelly 
Duchess potatoes 
Stuffed onions Turnips 
Ginger pudding with vanilla sauce 
Coffee 


nes 
Friday 


February 28th 


BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit 
Scrambled eggs 
Rolls Coffee 


LUNCH 


Nut loaf 
Apples stuffed with coconut and 
raisins 
Cake Tea 


DINNER 


Baked haddock 
Mashed potatoes 
String beans Tomatoes 
Cheese and currant salad 
Chocolate rice pudding 
Coffee 





Marguerites 





~ ae ee —— 
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Chop the whites of hard “cooked” eggs very fine and season with French dressing. Press the yolks through a sieve. 


Spread thin rounds of entire wheat bread with butter and arrange the whites in a ring on each round. 


} 


centers with the sifted yolks, and serve with 


Fill the 


watercress. Dust eggs lightly with salt 


SS 


Recipes for the February Bills of Fare 


These recipes correspond to the dishes 
Sweet Potato Toast 


To two cupfuls of hot mashed sweet pota- 
toes add four tablespoonfuls of sugar, two 
teaspoonfuls of butter, one and a half cup- 
fuls of milk, half a teaspoonful of salt and 
two eggs. Mix into a smooth paste. Cut 
stale bread into very thin slices and spread 
with the paste; lay close together in a well 
buttered pan; sprinkle with sugar and cin- 
namon and bake in a hot oven until they 
begin to turn a golden brown. Serve hot. 


Pyramid Salad 


Cut slices of canned pineapple in halves 
and soak them in olive oil for a few hours. 
Then pile on top of each slice slivered pieces 
of celery, blanched almonds and candied 
pineapple. Serve with mayonnaise and 
garnish with sprigs of Wandering Jew, the 
bright green of which blends well with the 
yellow of the pineapple. 


Kippered Herring in Ramekins 


Use one herring for each ramekin, remov- 
ing the skin and bones. Flake them with 
afork. Butter the ramekins and put in the 
fish, add a little pepper and break an egg 
on top. Sprinkle with chopped parsley. 
Bake until the egg is firm. 


marked with 


asterisks on pages 262-264. 


Maple Apple Sauce 


Stew two quarts of pared and quartered 
apples in enough water to keep them from 
burning, adding one cupful of maple syrup 
when partly cooked. When the apples be- 
come soft, sprinkle with granulated sugar 
and remove from the fire. Serve hot or cold. 


Chicken and Chestnut Salad 


Mix half a cupful of diced chicken with 
half a cupful of cut celery and half a cupful of 
boiled chestnuts, cut in'slices; add two table- 
spoonfuls of parboiled green peppers, minced 
fine, salt, and paprika; marinate with French 
dressing; cover with mayonnaise dressing. 


A pricot Trifle 


Cut circles from a sheet of stale sponge- 
cake and place haives of fresh ripe apri- 
cots or peaches (or the canned fruit) upon 
them, with the centres of the fruit turned 
upward; fill with minced pineapple, garnish 
with whipped cream and place a Maraschino 
cherry on each. 


Hashed Lamb with English Walnuts 


Chop cold lamb and to one pint add one 
cupful of cold boiled potatoes, diced, and 
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half a cupful of chopped English walnut 
meats. Heat in one pint of cream sauce, 
made with four tablespoonfuls each of butter 
and flour and two cupfuls of brown stock or 
milk. Season with salt and pepper and 


add two tablespoonfuls of chopped parsley. 


Love Loaves 


Cream half a cupful of butter with two 
cupfuls of sugar and add one cupful of 
sweet milk, alternately with two cupfuls of 
flour mixed and sifted with two teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder. Fold in the well beaten 
whites of four eggs and flavor with vanilla. 
Bake in a square pan. When cool cut into 
hearts, using a heart cutter, cover with a 
chocolate icing over which sprinkle coconut. 
For the icing, place one cupful and a half of 
sugar with three tablespoonfuls of cream and 
a third of a cake of chocolate in a saucepan 
and boil until it will rope when poured from 
the spoon. ’ Pour this over the beaten whites 
of two eggs. Beat until it thickens. 


Pineapple and Grapefruit Salad 


Arrange lettuce leaves on individual 
plates. In the center of each put a round 
slice of canned pineapple, which has been 
drained and chilled. On this arrange per- 
fect sections of grapefruit which have been 
skinned and chilled, being careful to con- 
form to the circular shape of the pineapple. 
Sprinkle these lightly with powdered sugar. 
Surround with mayonnaise dressing into 
which has been lightly folded a little whipped 
cream just before using, and in the center of 
the fruit place three stoned California cherries 
or the same number of Maraschino cherries. 


Tulip Dessert 


For each individual dessert cut the top 
off an orange and scoop out the pulp. Then 
cut the orange shell into segments and bend 
back a trifle, tulip fashion. Mix the orange 
pulp with a half cupful of white stoned 
grapes and a half cupful of nut meats; mix 
this with a dressing made as follows: scald 
one pint of milk, add one-half cupful of 
sugar, two slightly beaten yolks of eggs, a 
tablespoonful of cornstarch, moistened with 
a little cold water, and cook until smooth. 
Pour this over the fruit mixture and fill the 
tulip cases. To carry out the effect, these 
cases may be placed in long stemmed sher- 
bet cups and the glass stems may be wound 


Recipes for Bills of Fare 


with green tissue paper while green leaves 
may be wired to the stems. 


Vegetables en casserole 


Mix one-half cupful each of cooked peas 
and carrots, of button mushrooms and very 
small white onions (cooked), with enough 
white sauce to moisten them. Line a mold 
with boiled. rice. Fill the center with the 
vegetable mixture, cover with rice and place 
over hot water until heated through. Turn 
out on a platter, pour over white sauce to 
which has been added some grated cheese 
and a pimento cut in small pieces. 


London Sherbet 


Make a syrup by boiling a pint of water 
and a pound of sugar until it spins a light 
thread. Turn it hot over half a cupful of 
minced raisins that have been previously 
seeded. When the mixture is cool, add the 
juice of two lemons and ten oranges, a cup- 
ful of pineapple syrup and a saltspoonful of 
grated nutmeg. Freeze to a mush. Then 
stir in the stiffly beaten whites of three eggs. 
Any juice left from a can of fruit may be 
used in place of the pineapple syrup. 


Baked Macaroni with mushrooms 


Break one-half pound of macaroni into 
two-inch pieces, and boil it twenty minutes. 
Drain. Peel ten mushrooms and stew in a 
little milk for a few minutes. Put a layer 
of the macaroni in a buttered fireproof dish, 
then a layer of tomato purée, or thick 
tomato sauce, then a layer of the mushrooms 
and another layer of macaroni, seasoning 
each layer with paprika and salt. Sprinkle 
grated cheese over the top, and bake in 
oven for half an hour. Serve very hot. 


Potato Puffs 


Season two cupfuls of cold mashed pota- 
toes with salt, pepper, celery salt and 
chopped parsley. Add the beaten yolk of 
one egg and sufficient milk to make it of the 
consistency to roll on a well-floured board. 
It should be one-half inch thick. Cut in 
circles four inches in diameter; place one 
tablespoonful or more of  well-seasoned, 
chopped, cold meat, moistened slightly with 
gravy or stock, upon one-half of each, 
moisten edges with cold water, fold, press 
together and fry in deep fat. Serve hot. 





Choice Foods 
| J—Cheese 


Cheese should have a more prominent 
place in the dietary. As indicated in the 
accompanying diagram, it is approximately 
one-third protein (tissue building), one- 
third fat (energy producing) and one-third 
water; pound for pound, it contains more 
protein and about twice as much fat as beef. 
Cheese may be used at any season of the 


cheese, imported 


. imported 


The diagram in the upper corner shows the 
food values « l heese. is taken fro 
the charts of th it States Departmer 
Agrict by C . 

Expert 


A Dutch cheese 


year as a substitute for the more expensive 
eggs, fish and meat. The following recipes 


at Small Cost 


Water:3 4. 


Vhydrates: 2.4 


Fuex vaAtues 


1950 cavories PER POUND 


Domestic cheese 


Cream cheese 


Pineapple cheese 
suggest new ways of serving this substan- 
tial food. 
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Toasted Cheese Sandwiches 


There are toasted cheese sandwiches and 
and theseare the “and.” Follow directions 
carefully and you will have the most appetiz- 
ing sandwiches of this, or almost any other, 
kind. Cut the bread a trifle less than half an 
inch thick and butterit, as for any other sand- 
wich. Use soft, creamy cheese, no other, cut 
one-eighth of one inch thick, or possibly a 
trifle thicker. Sprinkle the cheese lightly 
with salt, cayenne pepper and dry mustard. 
Then toast in the broiler or toaster over a 
moderate fire, so the cheese will melt and the 
toast be a golden brown. If the fire is too hot, 
and the process too rapid, the bread and 
cheese will be spoiled; if too moderate, the 
cheese will merely dry, becoming tough and 
unappetizing. With a little practice these 
sandwiches are easily made and combine the 
qualities of a delicacy and a substantial meal. 





Cheese Crackers 


Ordinary, fairly good cheese crackers are 
made by grating cheese on crackers and set- 
ting in the oven. The real cheese cracker, 
which is fit for an epicure, is made thus: Use 
saltines, spread thick with creamy soft cheese 
—no other kind. The cheese is to be mashed 
with a knife in order to attain the right con- 
sistency. Season with cayenne pepper. 
Place in a moderate oven and the cheese will 
come out light and crisp and “heavenly.” 


Cheese Balls 


Mix together thoroughly one cupful and 
a half of cottage cheese, a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a few grains of pepper, a 
cupful of chopped hickory nut meats and the 






























Choice Foods at Small Cost 


stiffly whipped whites of two eggs. Shape 
into small croquettes, garnish with water- 
cress and serve with entire wheat bread 
sandwiches. 


Cheese Pinwheels 


Make a rich puff paste using three cupfuls 
of pastry flour sifted with half a teaspoonful 
of baking powder and one teaspoonful of 
salt. Work into this one and one-half 
cupfuls of lard. Moisten with just enough 
ice water to cause the dough to cling to- 
gether. Roll out a small quantity into 
lengthwise strips about one-eighth of an inch 
thick. Cut into strips two inches wide. 
Down the center of each strip put grated 
cheese. Fold over one edge and moisten it. 
Lap the other edge over it and seal together. 
Roll this under the hands on the molding 
board until smooth. It will lengthen the 
roll as well as diminish the circumference. 
Cut in half. Begin in the center and curl 
these strips into circles and sprinkle grated 
cheese upon them. Put in oven and bake. 
This recipe will make one dozen pinwheels. 


Cheese Croquelltes 


Mix together one cupful of soft, stale bread 
crumbs, two cupfuls of grated cheese, half a 
teaspoonful of salt, a saltspoonful of cayenne 
and a teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce. 
Moisten with one well beaten egg to which 
has been added two tablespoonfuls of cream 
and when thoroughly blended shape into 
small balls. Roll in pulverized cracker 
crumbs, dip in yolk of egg diluted with two 
tablespoonfuls of cold water, roll again in 
cracker crumbs and fry in hot fat. Serve on 
triangles of fried hominy with tomato sauce. 


Good Eating for Lent 


By C. 


ET those of us who give no thought to 
L the diet during Lent, for religious 

reasons, bear in mind that it is ad- 
visable from a dietetic standpoint to sub- 
stitute vegetable foods at this season, for 
the heavy meats served during the winter 
months. As warm weather approaches 
the introduction of fresh vegetables and 
fruits in the diet in place of the more expen- 
sive eggs and meats, is a wise one, not only 
for the sake of economy and health, but be- 





Kk. B. 


cause the appearance of new dishes upon the 
table serves to tempt the appetite and also 
add to the enjoyment of the meal. The fol- 
lowing dishes are nourishing, some of them 
hearty, and are particularly ‘good eating.” 


Vegetable Macedoine 


Wash and scrape some carrots. Cut into 


pieces about three inches long and one-half 
inch wide. 


Roll in egg and bread crumbs 








Potato Patés 


Select large potatoes of uniform size, and bake them. When tender, cut a slice from the top of each and carefully scoop 


out the interior, molding it into the shape of palés. 


and fry in deep hot fat. Prepare some 
creamed onions, also some fresh or canned 
peas. Put the peas in the center of a round 
platter, surround with the creamed onions 
bordered by the fried carrots. Garnish 
with cress and points of pimento. 


Potato A pples 


Two cupfuls of riced potatoes, one-half 
cupful of grated cheese, one egg, two table- 
spoonfuls of cream or one tablespoonful of 
butter and two tablespoonfuls of milk. 
Salt to taste. Mix all ingredients together, 
shape as small apples, egg and crumbs, put 
clove in stem and blossom end, and 
fry in deep hot fat. Serve garnished with 
parsley. 


Spanish Soup 


Wash, pare and cut into small pieces four 
medium-sized potatoes, two onions and a 
stalk of celery. Cook in one quart of boiling 
salted water until soft, drain and put through 
a purée strainer. Return to the fire and add 
one pint of milk, one teaspoonful of salt, a 
dash of whiteand a speck of red pepper. Mix 
two tablespoonfuls of butter with four table- 
spoonfuls of flour, and add to soup. Cook 
ten minutes. If desired, the beaten yolks of 
one or two eggs, diluted with a little of the 
soup, may be added a few minutes before 
serving. Add pieces of pimento cut in fancy 
shapes and serve very hot. 


Quick Entire Wheat Bread 


Add to any good recipe for entire wheat 
muffins, one-half,cupful of finely chopped 


Fill the shells with minced ham or meats in combination, or, as in 
the illustration, with a mixture of savory rice and melted cheese. 


Garnish with sprigs of parsley and serve hot 


nuts and half a cupful of finely chopped 
raisins. Bake in a loaf for one hour. To 
make into a delicious sweet for luncheon, 
cut thin slices from the loaf, toast, butter 
them and put together with jam or marma- 
lade or conserve. Serve with any kind of 
snappy cheese. 


Apple and Banana Com péte 


Fill a baking dish with alternate layers 
of sliced tart apples and sliced bananas, 
sprinkling each layer with a little sugar. See 
that bananas form the top layer. Brush over 
with melted butter, sprinkle with sugar, cover 
closely and bake ina slow oven an hour and 
a half. Remove the cover and brown. 


Nut Croquettes 


Mix together one cupful of very finely 
chopped nuts and one cupful of bread 
crumbs. Bind together with a beaten egg. 
Form into small balls and encase them in 
seasoned mashed potato; roll in egg and 
crumbs and fry in deep fat. 


Ouick Fruit Bread 


Mix ingredients for baking powder bis- 
cuits, adding three-quarters of a cupful of 
cleaned currants and three-quarters of 
a cupful of seeded raisins. Make into a loaf, 
brush over the top with brown sugar that 
has been mixed with a little cold water. 
Bake for three-quarters of an hour. This 
may also be made thin enough to drop from 
a spoon, in which case sprinkle over the 
top a few chopped nuts and serve hot with 
honey. 
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# When FRYING BACON, put the sliced 
meat into a colander or sieve and pour 
boiling water over it. Let it stand in the 
water just a few seconds, then pour cold 
water through it to regain its crispness. 
Absorb the water with a cloth and fry ina 
smoking hot pan. The scalding removes 
the superfluous salt which is usually left in 
the bacon. The fat that is tried out in the 
cooking is better than lard for frying. As 
it has no burnt salt in it, it is almost as white 
and pure as lard. I, W. C., Pennsylvanta. 
#1 have heard a great many housekeepers 
say, ““I never make DROP DUMPLINGS; 
it is so hard not to have them heavy,” and 
up to a few vears ago I had the same feeling. 
Now I tie an old napkin on the under side 
of the cover, and cook the dumplings just 
two minutes, and no man can say ‘“‘bullets”’ 
to my dumplings. The cloth absorbs the 
steam and prevents it from dropping back 
in the kettle. Rk. C. S., Pennsylvania, 

# If you want your SPINACH to have a 
flavor that is truly appetizing, just cook 
with it an onion, finely chopped. Choose 
one with a tender green top, if you can get it, 
and you will hardly recognize the dish as 
spinach, so improved will be its flavor. That 
is the way I cook my turnip greens, too. | 
also cook with them a small piece of salt pork, 
which is excellent seasoning. . V., Georgia. 
# When I am short of butter, I use a little 
SALAD OIL in scrambling eggs, substitut- 
ing an equal quantity of water for the usual 
milk. With plenty of paprika to season it, 
this gives the dish a unique and agreeable 
taste. L. E. D., New York. 

# After standing at the window and watch- 
ing pork, chicken and beef roasting on a 
revolving BAR before the open fire in a 
French restaurant, I decided to go in and 
see if the taste of the meat would prove to 
be as savory as the smell. I was delighted 
with my portion of roast stuffed fowl. The 
next day I experimented with my gas 
range. I put a stuffed fowl in the bottom 
of the broiling chamber and filled the oven 
with pies. I turned the heat on full, and 
kept turning the fowl from side to side until 
it was well browned. In about half an hour 
I took out the pies and lowering the gas toa 
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little less than half pressure, filled the oven 
with a custard pudding and baked macaroni. 
After forty minutes cooking, meat, dessert 
and macaroni were done, all having been 
cooked with the same gas. Since that time 
I never roast meat or poultry in the oven. 
All goes in the broiling chamber and at the 
same time I utilize the oven for baking des- 
serts or vegetables. F. S. C., New York. 


# T have learned several new uses for honey. 
When baking apples, instead of using sugar, 
| pour over them strained honey, allowing 
one tablespoonful to each large apple. In 
making fruit salad I also use the honey for 
sweetening. I substitute HONEY for the 
sugar in any cake or pudding where the 
yolk of the egg is used, also in fruit pies and 
sauces; when making gems and muffins, I 
pour in about a teaspoonful of honey; it 
sweetens without making a coarse grain or 
a gritty taste. E. C. L., Texas. 


* The latest GARNISH for grapefruit is 
mint-leaves—with some chopped and scat- 
tered over the top. H. T., New York. 


# Instead of making apple sauce to serve 
with roast pork, try my way. Cut APPLES 
in rather thick slices, after coring themsand 
put them in a roasting pan with the pork, one 
half hour before the pork is cooked. Baste 
with gravy and when soft, but not broken, 
remove to hot dish. M. D. C., Canada. 


* For a VARIATION in baked apples, 
remove the cores from them and insert a strip 
of bacon. These are delicious. #. ¢., Zinois. 


* Mayonnaise dressing may be made 
milder in flavor, less expensive and more ac- 
ceptable to many persons, by adding for 
every cupful of the MAYONNAISE, one- 
half cupful of the following mixture after it 
is thoroughly cold; one cupful water and 
four tablespoonfuls of flour. Mix and cook 
about ten minutes, until smooth and thick. 
F. R., New York. 


# When you serve SAUSAGES, wash themin 
cold water, dry them, pricking theskins, place 
in a pan, and cook them in the oven. The 
whole house will not be pervaded with the 
odorof frying. Baconand ham canbe cooked 
in the same way. D. W. F., Massachusetts. 




















































Oysters a la D’Uxelles 


Pick over and rinse one pint of oysters, 
parboil and drain them. Melt four table- 
spoonfuls of butter in the blazer, add four 
tablespoonfuls of flour, one teaspoonful of 
salt and a few grains of cayenne and cook 
until bubbling; add one pint of strained 
oyster liquor or chicken stock and cook 
until the boiling point is reached; add the 
oysters, and, as soon as they are heated 
thoroughly, put the blazer over the hot 
water pan and add the beaten yolks of two 
eggs, a few drops of onion juice, one tea- 
spoonful of lemon juice and four table- 
spoonfuls of chopped mushrooms. As soon 
as the eggs thicken the sauce a little, serve 
on toast or crackers. 


Chocolate Cake 


Cream one tablespoonful of butter with 
one cupful of sugar, and add the beaten 
yolk of one egg. Add one-half cupful of 
milk and three-quarters of a cupful of 
sifted flour. Add one-half teaspoonful of 
soda dissolved in a little water and then two 
squares of melted chocolate, one teaspoonful 
of vanilla and another half cupful of milk; 
finally add three-quarters of a cupful of 
flour and a half teaspoonful of salt. Beat 
together thoroughly. The mixture will be 
thinner than the average cake batter. 
Bake in a oven. Frost while 
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Inexpensive Novelties, Easily Made 


warm with a frosting made as follows: 
Cook one cupful of brown sugar with one- 
third of a cupful of water until it will thread. 
It will take longer than if white sugar is 
used. Pour slowly over the beaten white of 
the egg. Flavor with vanilla and beat un- 
til of the right consistency to spread. The 
success of this inexpensive cake depends 
upon the method of mixing. 


An Attractive Celery Relish 


Wash the white pieces of celery, cut the 
stalks about six inches long and fill with the 
following mixture: mash two tablespoon- 
fuls of fresh cream cheese until smooth, add 
one-half saltspoonful of mustard, a little red 
pepper, olive oil to soften, a few chopped 
olives and one or two tablespoonfuls of milk 
or cream; add enough chopped pimentos to 
give it a red color and to season them well. 


Banana Canoes 


With a sharp knife cut a section of skin 
from the concave curve of the banana and 
carefully take out the fruit, leaving the skin 
in the form of a canoe; fill it with a salad 
made with equal portions of banana, pine- 
apple and orange mixed with mayonnaise. 
Place on the top of each three or four berries 
of contrasting color, red raspberries, black- 
berries or blueberries, in their season, or 
candied cherries. 
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In an instant the whole panful is ablaze and shooting a column of flame to the ceiling 
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Coquetting with the Fire Fiend 


The Wholesale Sacrifice of Women and Children to Fire, Largely Through 
Wonian's Own Carelessness 


By Eva 


President of the Woman's 


ARPT . 
Tilustrations by 


HO of us has not been made heart- 

\ \ sick at the sight of a girl or 
woman terribly disfigured because 

ofa frightful burn? That is the ugly badge 
of the inexcusable carelessness of woman- 
kind. It is the moving-picture lesson that 
should long ago have warned all women to 
be more careful in the use of inflammable 
materials in their homes, a lesson that Iam 
sorry to say they have been obstinate about 
learning. It tells the story, perhaps of care- 
lessness in cleaning gloves, in taking spots out 
of dresses, in the use of gasoline, of oil stoves, 
in permitting the needless accumulation of 
old rags and papers in closets and corners. 
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The greatest loss of life and property by 
fire, the greatest number of frightful fire 
accidents that kill, or disfigure people for 
life occur in the homes, not in factories or 
other business buildings. 

In the United States we average a $5000 
home destroyed by fire every ten minutes 
every day and every night of every year. 
The annual money loss reaches $250,000,000 

Women and children form the greate! 
proportion of the victims from the ravages 
of fire, and the two and three story frame 
dwelling houses, the homes, throughout the 
country are where the larger proportion of 
fires occur. 





















It is estimated by experts that 50 per 
cent. of the fires are due to individual care- 
lessness, and the greater number are due 
to the carelessness of women, not of men. 

Speaking of the total loss from fire in this 
country during a recent year, Mr. Charles 
Whiting Baker, an insurance expert, said 
that the buildings consumed if placed on 
lots of sixty-five feet 
frontage would line 
both sides of a street 
extending from New 
York to Chicago. A 
person journeying 
along this thousand 
mile street of desola- 
tion would at every 
three-quarters of a 
mile encounter the 
charred remains of a 
human being who 
had been burned to 
death. Just think of 
it! And in every 
thousand feet of the 
gruesome journey 
would be a ruin from which a frightfully 
injured person was taken. 

That the greater part of this loss of life 
and property and the injury was caused by 
careless women who would clean gloves 
and gowns with gasoline, benzine or naphtha 
in their homes when they should have 
known better, women who failed to take 
ordinary precautions in using oil or in 
managing gas stoves, 
women who, though 
they may have been 
considered good 
housekeepers, allow- 
ed accumulations of 
rags, old clothes, etc., 
in closets, gathering 
explosive dust and 
lint, is an indictment 
that should make 
our sex tremble and 
be infinitely more 
careful in the future. 

Women must take 
up the work of fire 
prevention in the 
home. That is pecu- 
liarly and urgently the job of women, the 
most important single economic reform that 
faces them. Individually they can do much 
by stopping taking risks, by no longer 
trusting to luck; but organization for this 
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Matches and the flames they produce fascinate all 
children 





Taking a candle into a crowded closet is a prolific 
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work is also quite necessary. Women have 
achieved remarkable things through asso- 
ciation, and it is to be hoped that they will 
now apply this great force of association to 
the conservation of human life by prevent- 
ing fires that rage like a plague among us. 

Fire loss affects the community as well as 
the individual. It adds materially to the 
cost of living through 
insurance rates, 
which necessarily 
must be high while 
fires are so numerous 
and destructive. In 
some states, notably 
Texas, insurance 
companies are refus- 
ing to write policies 
on frame dwelling 
houses unless the 
housewives learn and 
apply the principles 
of fire prevention. 
These are neither 
difficult to learn nor 
expensive to observe. 

First of all, no woman should clean gloves 
or clothing with gasoline in the house. If 
you feel that you must use inflammable 
material for such work, do so out-of-doors, 
where the danger will be much less, but by 
no means entirely eliminated. There have 
been cases cf explosions of gasoline in the 
open air, with fatal results. This caution 
applies also to the use of benzine, naphtha 
and all similar mix- 
tures. 

Many women are 
burned todeath each 
vear and more are 
disfigured for life by 
the combustion of 
these materials in 
cleaning operations. 
Do not trust to luck 
because you have 
been using them for 
years without acci- 
dent, for you can 
never be certain that 
you will not be the 
next victim. They 
are treacherous at 
all time. Fumes are constantly given off 
by them and you can never be sure, under 
varying atmospheric conditions, when the 
danger point has been reached. There are 
many instances of chance draughts carrying 
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the fumes from one room to another where 
a flame ignited them, carried the flame 
back and set fire to the liquid being used in 
the cleaning process. 

The explosive force of a gallon of gaso- 
line, mixed with air and ccmpressed to the 
right proportion, is equal to eighty-three 
and two-thirds pounds of dynamite. This 
means that every woman who cleans her 
gloves with gasoline, or uses gasoline for any 
cleaning purpose in the household, is han- 
dling an explosive which when properly mixed 
and ignited will explode with a force four- 
teen times greater 
than dynamite. 

Gasoline vapor is 
heavier than air. It 
settles and runs 
along the floor in a 
stream, but it is an 
invisible stream. 
The vapor settles in 
depressions in the 
floor, or under the 
floor and will remain 
there for days, even 
weeks, unless dis- 
turbed by a current 
of air. A chance 
spark will cause this 
accumulated vapor 
to explode, so you 
see that the danger in cleaning with sucha 
substance is not confined to the time you 
are actually engaged in the process. And 
the igniting spark does not necessarily have 
to come from a lighted match or similar 
flame, but may come from a person striking 
a nail in her shoe on a nail in the floor, or 
other unsuspected friction. Also, records 
show that under certain atmospheric con- 
ditions, spontaneous combustion will occur 
in the accumulated vapor, and a case is on 
record where gasoline fumes were carried 
outside of a building to a lighted lamp thirty 
feet away from the building, taking fire and 
flashing back to the building, which was 
consumed by the flames. 

Anyhow, with reputable establishments 
in our large cities charging only five cents 
a pair for cleaning gloves, even the long 
kind, and doing it better than any woman 
ean at home, city women at least have no 
excuse for running this terrible risk. There 
is no economy in home cleaning at that 
rate. Women certainly are taking long 
odds when they wager the price of cleaning 
a pair of gloves against the destruction of 


Fifty per cent. of the fires are due to individual care- 
lessness, and the greater numbers are due to the care- 
lessness of women, not men 
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their homes, and possibly the loss of life. 
For the information of women in smaller 
communities who are in the habit of using 
inflammable material for this purpose I want 
to say that good old-fashioned soap and 
water frequently clean gloves and take 
stains out of clothing more effectively than 
gasoline, benzine or naphtha. 

Even the Standard Oil interests, the 
greatest manufacturers of gasoline, do not 
encourage the use of it in homes. They do 
not sell gasoline stoves, selling and encour- 
aging the use of oil stoves only. This com- 

pany maintains a 
od department for the 
| investigation of stove 
| disasters. Every re- 
ported accident of 
| this kind is investi- 
| gated and the official 
in charge claims that 
nine-tenths of the so- 
called oil stove dis- 
asters prove to have 
been the result of 
other causes. But 
while there have 
been improvements 
that. make recently 
manufactured oil 
stoves safe, the fact 
remains that there 
have been frightful accidents through care- 
lessness in handling oil stoves, that there 
are a great many of the dangerous old 
models still in use, and a drastic warning 
is still needed in this direction. 





Beware of Bad Matches 


The commonest fire danger in the home is 
the use of a poor quality of matches, and 
the careless use of matches of all kinds, 
though I am happy to be able to say that 
matches that eliminate danger to a very 
large extent are on the market and generally 
obtainable. It is of the utmost importance 
that only such safety matches should be 
purchased and used. And all matches, 
even the safety kind, should be kept in 
metal or earthen receptacles with holders 
at the bottoms for the burnt ends; and the 
boxes should be placed out of the reach of 
children. Matches and the flames they 
produce fascinate all children. An average 
of three deaths a day occur in this country 
from children setting fire to their clothing 
and from poisoning themselves by eating 
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phosphorus match heads. Our little ones 
must be protected from such dangers and 
as they grow older must be taught the 
careful and safe way of handling these very 
necessary adjuncts of civilized life. 

Housekeepers should buy only such 
matches as have impregnated sticks, that is 
sticks that have been dipped into a chemical 
solution that eliminates the “after glow,” 
which has been the cause of many disasters 
from matches whose sticks were still glowing 
after the flame had been blown out and 
which were carelessly thrown into a waste- 
paper basket or onto 
a carpet. All im- 
ported matches are 
impregnated, by 
government compul- 
sion. Ours is the 
only enlightened 
country in which 
dangerous, unim- 
pregnated matches 
are allowed to be 
manufactured. But 
some safe matches 
are now being made 
here. 

New York City 
has taken the lead in 
a much-needed re- 
form. An ordinance 
goes into effect with the beginning of 1013 
which makes it unlawful to manufacture, to 
store, to transport or to sell any but impreg- 
nated matches within the city limits. And I 
am glad to be assured by the authorities that 
this ordinance will be vigorously enforced. 
Pittsburgh is now considering a similar 
ordinance. The women of that city brought 
it to the attention of the Council. The 
Chicago Woman’s Club has prepared a 
similar ordinance to present to the Council 
in that city. 

This is the beginning of the doom of the 
‘parlor’ match, which long ago should 
have been put out of business. The most 
frightful fire accidents I have ever known 
about were caused by the careless handling 
of these little demons with flaming heads 
prone to fly off, and which have a habit of 
getting dropped on floors ready to ignite at 
the slightest friction. Who of us has noi 
had scares from this cause, or has not per- 
sonal knowledge of accidents from such 
matches flying into lace curtains or, when 
stepped on, flaring up and setting fire to 


women’s skirts? We have been slow in 
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learning the lesson of the consequences of 
the dangerous match, and it is regrettable 
that millions of women have not yet 
learned it. 


Even Old Clothes Produce Explosions 


Few women scem to realize the danger 
there is in accumulations in closets. Old 
clothing, rags, waste paper and every sort 
of trash should be cleared out of closets. 
The dust and lint from old clothes is as 
inflammable as gun-powder. Lighting a 
match to look for 
some article in a 
crowded closet, or 
taking a candle into 
such a place, is a pro- 
lific cause of fire. 
Electric lights should 
be installed whenever 
possible. 

Keep closets, store- 
rooms and attics free 
from dust. This sort 
of cleanliness is most 
important. A spark 
ina dusty closet may 
cause an explosion 
that will spread 
flames to every part 
of the building. 
Sparks have also been known to ignite ac- 
cumulated dust under bureaus and couches. 

Oily rags and waste used for polishing 
should be kept in a covered tin box, or other 
closed metal receptacle. So should mate- 
rials used for polishing floors and furniture. 
All scraps, paper and other rubbish should 
he removed from the premises daily. If 
that is not convenient a metal-lined box 
with a cover should be provided. General 
neatness about the house is the best means 
of fire prevention. 

If kerosene must be kept in the house it 
should be in air-tight metal receptacles, or 
best of all in safety cans, from which it 
cannot leak even if the can is toppled over. 
Such cans are now sold generally. Lamps 
should not be filled after dark when arti- 
ficial light is being used. And remember 
that lamps are most liable to explode when 
only half filled, or when the flame is turned 
down low in the burner. 

Gas burners should have wire globes over 
them where there is danger of lace curtains 
being blown into the flame, and if you have 
swinging brackets that enable the flame to 


You may be the next 
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reach curtains or woodwork, get rid of them. 

Then there is the matter of fat set afire 
during the process of cooking, which is 
another very prolific cause of fire disaster 
in homes. Perhaps you may have a deep 
pan of fat over the gas, or oil stove ready 
to fry croquettes. The superheated fat 
splashes over and catches fire from the flame. 
[In an instant the whole panful is ablaze 
and shooting a column of flame to the ceil- 
ing. This looks terrifying, and it is a 
danger that has caused the death of many 
a woman who “lost her head.” Yet the 
chances are that 
such a blaze will 
burn itself out with- 
out serious damage, 
unless there is wood- 
work nearby. Take 
a few moments, not 
to cultivate hysteria, 
but to consider just 
what to do. It is 
difficult to keep calm. 
You feel an insane 
desire to rush at the 
fire. The sensible 
thing to do is to keep 
away from the flame, 
so it will not set your 
clothing on fire. 
Your life is of first 
importance. If you have flour or sand at 
hand you can throw it around the edges 
of the flame to keep it from spreading, and 
perhaps even smother it. Do not throw 
water on that sort of a blaze and thus spread 
it wherever the water runs. 

If you can do nothing to check the fire 
and it seems likely to endanger the house, 
do not waste energy, but make the best 
possible time to the nearest telephone or 
fire-alarm box and summon fire fighters. 
Get Johnnie, Mamie and the baby—and do 
not forget the servant girl—and yourself to 
a safe distance and do not be such an idiot 
as to run back into the blazing house to save 
anything. Your lives are more important 
than any material possession. 

Women may resent being told that they 
should cultivate self-control, but they do 
need to. Men have not encouraged this 
trait in them and it is no confession of 
inferiority that women of today find them- 
selves needing to train a number of facul- 
ties which have atrophied from disuse. 
Women certainly should cultivate self- 
control in regard to all fire dangers. They 
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are more apt to “lose their heads” in the 
presence of unexpected danger than are 
men. It is worth while to drill oneself 
in the things to do, and not to do, in case 
of fire. Subconsciously that training will 
assert itself, even when the surface facul- 
ties are all astray. 

Edward F. Croker, former Chief of the 
Fire Department of New York, says that 
if your clothing is not actually on fire it will 
probably save the day if you take ten 
seconds of quiet thought as to just what to 
do, when an accidental fire is started. As 
mothers and house- 
wives it is most 
important to guard 
against fire accidents 
which may set one’s 
clothing ablaze. To 
run screaming 
through the house 
when such an acci- 
dent does occur is to 
invite speedy death. 
If one could only 
train oneself to re- 
member that the 
flame may be slap- 
ped out with the bare 
hands—a few blisters 
surely are better than 
losing life! The 
lighted gown can be twisted tightly against 
the body and the fire put out without much 
injury. Of course a woolen rug rolled about 
the body is the best extinguisher. 

Wooden dwellings are fire breeders. If 
a fire gets into the halls it will spread 
through the whole house in an incredibly 
short time and shut off escape by stair- 
ways. If such a fire is already roaring in 
the hall, keep your room doors closed and 
wait to be rescued through a window. 

It was these dangers of fire to the families 
and homes of the country that led to the 
recent organization of the Woman’s Na- 
tional Fire Prevention Association. 

Already the association has a large mem- 
bership in New York City, where it was 
organized. <A vice-president of the associ- 
ation will be appointed in each state and the 
work of organizing branches is progressing. 

It is high time that our women should 
realize their responsibility in fire preven- 
tion; high time for them to get over the 
criminal carelessness that is responsible for 
the needless terrible annual sacrifice on the 
altar of fire. 
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Good Housekeeping is the only magazine which maintains a laboratory for the testing of 


household apparatus. 


Such a laboratory is the Good Housekeeping Institute, which em- 


ploys experts expressly for this work, and issues seals and certificates of approval to 


manufacturers whose devices have successfully passed the tests. 


This work ts 


done gratuitously, as an editorial service for our readers, the Institute 
having no connection with any other department of the magazine. 
Do not hesitate to ask questions in regard to the articles tested 


and approved. 


Address, Director of 
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Table Mats 

The Peerless Asbestos Table Mat protects the 
table during meals and may be folded up and put 
away at other times. It is furnished in several 
sizes and is made to fit a rectangular, oval or circular 
table. The mat consists of two heavy sheets of 
asbestos with a sheet of wool felt rolled together. 
These sheets are cut into sections which are fitted 
together and hinged. Two of these hinged parts 
make a complete table mat. The hinge, which is 
made of an interwoven stitch of linen thread, runs 
the entire length of the edge, and is strong, flexible 
and durable. An easily detachable covering of 
soft flannel fits separately over the two parts of the 
mat. Extra leaves with flannel cover may be ob- 
tained at $1.10 to $1.50 according to size. Prices, 
$3.50 to $6.50. 

No. 690—Made by The Chicago Asbestos Table 
Mat Co., 215-219 Loomis St., Chicago, III. 


The Knitted Table Padding is soft and thick and 
made of soft cotton strands firmly knitted, giving a 
smooth yielding surface. It does not grow hard and 
may be easily cleansed by rinsing in warm water 
without rubbing or ironing. This padding is made 
in widths from forty-two to seventy-two inches, and 
can be procured in any lengths. Prices, 65 to 95 
cents per yard. 

No. 691—Made by the Knitted Padding Co., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 


Double Cake Griddle 

rhe Vulcan Double Cake Griddle has a capacity 
of ten cakes and is designed to use the heat from two 
burners. The deflectors distribute the heat over 
the entire surface, so that the cakes at the edge brown 
as quickly as those at the center. Price, $3. 

No. 693—Made by the William M. Crane Co., 
16-20 West 32nd St., New York City. 
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Clothes Line Holder 

The “Ever Ready’ Dustless Clothes Line Holder 
is enclosed in a small metal cylindrical box which can 
be fastened upon the wall or woodwork. It is pri- 
marily intended for indoor use as the casing keeps 
dust from settling upon the line. It is fitted with a 
small handle for winding up the forty feet of woven 
clothes line. The device is finished in a dark green 
enamel. Price, 50 cents. 

No. 695—Made by the Lowell Manufacturing 
Company, 359 Broadway, New York City. 


Electric Chafing Dishes 

The new Pelouze Electric Chafing Dish with self- 
contained heater, is constructed of spun copper, 
nickel-plated. The legs and mountings are of cast 
bronze and the inside of the water and food pans is 
lined with double block tin to prevent corroding. It is 
equipped with conducting cord and attachment plug, 
and the cost of operation at ten cents per kilowatt is 
about five and a half cents per hour. Price, $10. 

No. 692—Made by the Pelouze Manufacturing 
Co., 232-242 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Il. 


The “Rochester” Electric Chafing Dish consists 
of a water pan which contains a small cylinder 
projecting upward in the bottom, a food pan, and 
a cover. From this cylinder heat radiates and 
therefore it is necessary that it be totally submerged 
in water when in use. Resting above the water is 
a three-pint food pan, in which the food is prepared. 
A cover and electrical connection cord complete the 
outfit. The several parts are made of heavy copper, 
Colonial copper or Royal nickel finish, with trim- 
mings of ebonized wood. The cost of operation at ten 
cents per kilowatt is about five cents per hour. A two- 
year guarantee is given on this dish. Price, $15. 

No. 675—-Made by the Rochester Stamping 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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701—New-Principle Wash- 
ing Machine 


Vacuum Cleaner (Electric) 

The “Royal” Suction Cleaner is equipped with a 
convenient hand screw for the instant adjustment of 
the distance of the nozzle from the floor. It is a 
small, light, easily operated machine, mounted upon 
three rubber tired wheels. The handle, of metal 
tubing, is in two sections, which may be removed and 
used individually, attached to the hose to reach 
moldings, draperies, etc., by means of the brush and 
other attachments. The hose can be conveniently 
connected by simply removing the cap in the front 
and screwing in the hose connection. The cost of 
operation, at ten cents per kilowatt, is about one 
cent per hour. Price, $37.50, attachments, $8 
extra. 

No. 696—Made by the P. A. Geier Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Electric Power Table 

The Federal Portable Power Table is a simple 
movable apparatus for the application of electric 
power for various purposes where electricity is avail- 
able. This compact oak table stands thirty inches 
high, with the top surface eighteen by twenty-six 
inches and is easily moved about on its castors. 
Mounted on the lower shelf is a quarter horsepower 
electric motor, which transmits power directly to an 
upright or power arm from which two horizontal 
shafts with protected couplings give available power 
at the top of the table. In the top of the table, 
which has a smooth non-rusting nickeloid surface, is 
a groove or slot in which different attachments for 
kitchen processes can be locked firmly in place by 
a movement of the lever at the front edge of the 
table. 

For other uses of power to be transmitted directly 
Lo other machinery, a small belt pulley is installed on 
the driving shaft of the motor between it and the 
transmission gears. In addition to this a detach- 
able driving shaft and pulley is provided, which is 
attached to the power arm in the same manner as the 
other apparatus. ‘To this the ice cream freezer or 
any other light household apparatus may be at- 
tached. Thus two different machines mz iy be 
driven at the same time or one machine can be run 
from the lower belt pulley while the table itself is 
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left free for such other uses as may be desired. 
Electricity is supplied through a ten-foot electrical 
connection cord which can be attached to any elec- 
tric lighting lamp socket. All gears are enclosed 
and the current is controlled by a snap switch. 

Specially constructed nickel-plated utensils de- 
signed for mixing cakes, beating eggs, kneading 
bread, grating horse radish, grinding coffee, slicing 
vegetables, chopping meat and sharpening and pol- 
ishing knives, can be operated upon the table. 
The cost of operation at ten cents per kilowatt varies 
from three to five cents per hour. Price, $82. 
Utensil attachments extra. 

No. 707—Made by Federal Sign System (Elec- 
tric), New York & Chicago. 


Vegetable Slicer 

The Sterling Slicer No. 10 is a small machine for 
the slicing of fruits and vegetables. It is designed 
to clamp upon a table and the thickness of the slices 
is easily regulated. The steel disc with two curved 
cutting blades is revolved by hand and the vegetable 
or fruit is kept pressed against the cutters by a hand 
controlled slider. Price, $2. 

No. 704—Made by N. R. Streeter & Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


*Hot Water Heater 

The Berkshire Heater is a simple practical device 
for heating water from an ordinary house steam- 
heating system. It is attached to the steam piping 
in the same way as a radiator. The heater consists 
of a continuous length of brass pipe passing through 
a steam chamber with specially constructed connec- 
tions to prevent leakage of steam. It is easily in- 
stalled, requires little attention, and gives a suffi- 
cient supply of hot water as long as the steam plant 
is in operation. Price, $10 to $30. 

No. 7oo—Made by Barker-Nixon, Madison St., 
Paterson, N. J. 


Washing Machine 
The “ Judd” Electric Washer employs a new proc- 
ess so far as washers tested by the Good House- 
keeping Institute are concerned. Whereas most 
* Indicates chiefly local distribution at present. 












No. 700—Hot 
Water Heater No. 6090—A Tub 
Clothes Washer 


other machines move the clothes through the water, 
this one agitates the water, forcing it through the 
clothes. By means of a small electric motor, the 
tub is rocked backward and forward. The tub is 
made of hard rolled copper and solid brass with a 
perfectly smooth interior that will not leak or rust. 
The reversible two-roll wringer is power driven and 
the machine may be operated from any electric 
light socket. The cost of operation at ten cents per 
kilowatt is about two cents per hour. Price, $125. 

No. 701—Made by the Judd Laundry Machine 
Co., 122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


*Aluminum Percolator 

The No. 3 Coffee Percolator Pot, being con- 
structed almost entirely of aluminum, except for the 
ebonized handle, is very light in weight. It has a 
capacity of two quarts. Price, $1.49. 

No. 702—Made by the Aluminum Distribution 
Co., Fischer Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Serving Table 

‘The Blakeslee Serving Table, made either of solid 
mahogany or quarter-sawed oak, is substantially 
constructed, the joints being held by screws and not 
glued. It is mounted upon four rubber-tired, ball- 
bearing wheels and equipped with handles at both 
ends that permit of guidance in either direction. 
Both trays are finished with Val-Spar varnish which 
will not turn white from hot plates and is not 
affected by hot liquids. Price, $16. 

No. 708—Made by Blakeslee Manufacturing Co., 
334 Midland Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


*Clothes Washer 

The “Early-Anna” Washer is constructed almost 
entirely of wood in rectangular form, and is placed 
in the tub. It has two longitudinal compartments, 
with perforated bottom boards and an exit for air 
located at the top of each compartment, covered with 
a check valve of rubber. In operating, it is placed 

ver the clothes, being immersed in the water for 
about half its height. By means of a vertical T- 
shaped handle a backward and forward rocking mo- 


tion is possible and a constant circulation of water 
obtained. The principle of the device is suction. 
* Indicates chiefly local distribution at present. 
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The two air chambers constantly draw the water up 
from the bottom of the tub and discharge it through 
the openings at the top. The valves automatically 
prevent air entering at the top, and this circulation 
of air and water cleans the clothes. The washer is 
twelve and one-half inches wide, sixteen inches long 
and seven inches high. Price, $5. 

No. 699—Made by the Early-Anna Washer Co., 
36 South Eighth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Window Cleaning Seat 

The Boston Safety Window Cleaning Seat No. 1, 
will fit most window sills. It is so shaped as to hook 
over the sill and be securely clamped in place while 
projecting outward about a foot with an upright 
back rest for the user. A No. 2 seat, which is 
larger, is designed to be used where the other seat 
is too small or the window sill is of unusual construc- 
tion. It will span a sill up to nineteen inches and 
affords a comfortable seat with an upright back rest. 
Both seats are made of iron finished with black en- 
amel. Price, No. 1, $3. No. 2, $4.50. 

No. 705—Made by the Boston Iron Works, 32 
Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


Refrigerator 

The Seeger Refrigerators are distinguished by a 
siphon device which tends to keep up a continuous 
and vigorous circulation of pure, dry air. The 
siphon forms a partition between the food and ice 
chambers. The refrigerators are constructed from 
thoroughly kiln-dried red oak and fitted with hinge 
and locks of solid brass. The seamless interior 
without cracks, crevices, etc., is made of one piece 
of galvanized steel having a white baked elastic 
enamel lining. The lining will not chip, crack or 
peel off and has a smooth, clear surface. The siphon 
has slats which slope up from the food chamber side 
and down toward the ice on the other side. As the 
air around the ice is heavier than elsewhere, this 
arrangement causes the circulation to be upward 
through the shelves of the food compartment and 
downward over the ice, thus drawing the warm air 
from the food into the ice chamber where it is 
cooled. The refrigerators are fiited with a station- 
ary drip pipe and trap in the bottom of the small 
compartment under the ice. Refrigerators with the 
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ice chamber either on the right or left hand side can 
be obtained as desired. The insulation of these 
refrigerators for keeping the heat out and cold in, 
consists of fourteen layers composed of red rope, 
wool felt, building paper, linofelt, wood fibre, wood 
lining, oak wood and galvanized steel. The metal- 
lic shelves are made of block tinned woven wire. 
They may be obtained in various sizes and styles. 

No. 706—Made by the Seeger Refrigerator Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minn. 


Gas Range 

The Ecothermal Gas Range employs the fireless 
cooker principle for cooking as the ovens are in- 
sulated so that the heat will be retained after the 
burners are turned off. The stove is constructed 
entirely of sheet and cast iron and is forty inches long 
and twenty-six inches wide and the open burners 
stand thirty-four inches above the floor while the top 
of the oven measures fifty inches high. A distinctive 
feature is the possession of two ovens in which the 
sliding racks may be placed at any height. In the 
larger one, with a thermometer in the door, nearly all 
the cooking isdone. The smaller or lower one, which 
contains the burners, is for broiling, toasting bread, 
etc. There are burners outside on which any cook- 
ing desired may be done. Its operation is econom- 
ical as after once heating the ovens to a sufficient 
temperature, the flame may be turned out and the 
heat is retained a few hours for further cooking. 
The range is finished in black with plain nickel- 
plated trimmings. Price, $78, freight prepaid. 

No. 703—Made by the Ecothermal Stove Com- 
pany, Warren, Ohio. 


Coffee Percolator 

The “ Pelouze Universal” Electric Percolator is of 
graceful and ornamental design, constructed of spun 
copper, nickel-plated, and is mounted upon cast 
bronze legs. The process of making the coffee is 
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rapid and is completed before the percolating water 
reaches the boiling point. The cost of operation at 
ten cents per kilowatt is about three and one-half 
cents per hour. It is furnished complete with con- 
nection cord and attachment plug. Price, $10. 

No. 697—Made by the Pelouze Manufacturing 
Co., 232-242 E. Ohio St., Chicago, IIl. 


Electric Toaster 

The new “Pelouze”’ Toaster is attractive in ap- 
pearance, being nickel-plated throughout. It is of 
the radiant vertical type, fitted with two ebonized 
handles for lifting and a wire rack on top for keeping 
toast warm. It operates quickly and efficiently and 
costs, at ten cents per kilowatt, about six and one- 
half cents per hour. The toaster is provided with 
connection cord and plug for attachment to any 
lamp socket. Price, $5. 

No. 698—Made by the Pelouze Manufacturing 
Co., 232-242 E. Ohio St., Chicago, IIl. 


Electric Egg Dish 

The “ Rochester” Electric Egg Dish has the ap- 
pearance of an egg standing upright. It is made of 
copper with Colonial copper or Royal nickel outside 
finish, and can be operated on the dining table, in 
the sick room or wherever there is an electric light 
socket of the proper voltage. The small cylinder 
projecting upward in the bottom radiates the heat. 
It must be submerged in water during use. Six 
eggs or less are placed in the silver-plated holder, 
which rests above the water, and in a few minutes 
they are steam-cooked. For poaching and scram- 
bling eggs a separate food pan in place of the holder 
is used. The trimmings are made of ebonized wood. 
The cost of the operation at ten cents per kilowatt 
is about five cents per hour. This device is guar- 
anteed for two years. Price, $9. 

No. 671—Made by the Rochester Stamping 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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" IS MIRANDY,” says Sis Hannah 
Jane to me, “is you gwine to sen’ 
Bro’ Ike a valentine?”’ 

“Dat I ain’t,” I ’spons, “I done been an’ 
got my dose wid dis heah valentine business, 
an’ whilst I don’t pertend to be none of 
dese heah Lady Solomons in petticoats, I 
is got enough sense to know when I gits 
enough, an’ when to quituate.”’ 

“Sis Mirandy,” says Sis Hannah Jane, 
“T’se surprised an’ disapp’inted to heah you 
say dem words, for I’se afeard 
dat hit shows dat you is one 
of dem women whut ain’t 
a feedin’ de fires of ro- 
mance, an’ de flame of 
love on de hearthstone, 
an’ I tell you, Sis 
Mirandy, dat dem of 
us wives which am 
wise virgins, as de 
Scriptchers says, 
ought to be up an’ 
doin’, an’ to be con- 
tinually a pourin’ 
kerosene on de fire of 
our husbands’ love ef 
we don’t want to see de 
flames flicker out. 

“Oh, Sis Mirandy,” she 
goes on, “hit’s becaze we 
wives talks to our husbands 
all de time ’bout de price of i 
po’k chops instid of conver- 
sin’ wid ’em on de subject of 
heart throbs, an’ hit’s becaze 
we meets em when dey comes 
home of an evenin’ wid de 
odor of fried ham an’ eggs ‘round us insti'd 
of smellin’ of violets; an’ becaze we cuts out 
de poetry an’ de_ hifalutin sentiments 
an’ sticks to de high cost of livin’ an’ de 
stove, dat our husbands cas’es 
sheep’s eyes at gals dat ain’t mo’ dan half 
as ole as we is, an’ dat weighs fifty pounds 
less. 

“T tell you, Sis Mirandy, we wives is got 
to be mo’ romantical.”’ 

“Well, Sis Hannah Jane,” I ’spons, ‘‘a 
lady of my figger ain’t built on poetic lines, 
an’ ef Ike is a pinin’ an’ a honin’ any for 
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‘I done notice dat dem wive 
zood cooks don’t git so many divorshes as 
rose Strong p’int ts sentiment 
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romance, all I got to say is dat hit ain't 
affected his appetite none.” 

‘ Dat’s all dat you sees,” says Sis Hannah 
Jane in a pityin’ tone of voice, “ but may be 
while Bro’ Ike is a puttin’ away corned beef 
an’ cabbage in his stomach, dat his heart is 
a hungerin’ an’ a thirstin’ for some token of 
affection from you, an’ dat love’s young 
dream is still a-flourishin’ in yo’ bosom dest 
de same as hit was when he led you a 
blushin’ bride to de altar.” 

“Sis Hannah Jane,” I ’spons, 
‘““when a man is got a wife dat 
gits up in de mawnin’ an’ 

cooks his breakfast, an’ 
washes his clothes, an’ 
patches his britches, 
an’ takes in a little 
washin’ on de side to 
help pay de rent, he ain’t 
got no need of tokens 
of sentiment from her. 
He’s got a certificate 
of love from her dat’s 
strong enough to draw 
money on at de bank.” 

“T ain’t a ’sputin’ 
yo’ prognostication, 
Sis Mirandy,” ’spons 
Sis Hannah Jane, “but 
dat ain’t de whare- 
foreness of whut I is 
promulgatin’; which is 
dat dest de same as we 
laks a meringue on de 
pie, or icin’ on de cake, 
so we laks a little 
poetry an’ romance 
to be spread over de wuk an’ de worry 
of married life, an’ maybe ef we fed our 
husbands on mo’ sugar plums at home 
dey wouldn’t go rangin’ ’roun’ de con- 
fectionery shops dat is kept by odder ladies. 

“Now,” continues Sis Hannah Jane, 
“whut we wives want to do is to remem- 
ber dat when a man marries us he don’t lose 
his sweet tooth, an’ dat he laks sentiment 
an’ romance dest as well as he used to, an’ 
for us to act accordin’, an’ my advice to you, 
Sis Mirandy, is to go down town an’ buy 
de finest valentine you can git an’ sen’ hit 
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282 Mirandy on Valentines 


to Brer Ike. Hit sho’ will surprise him to 
fin’ out dat his ole wife is dest his sweet- 
heart still.” 

“Sis Hannah Jane,” ’spons I, ‘‘dat advice 
of yourn sounds good, but I done took 
notice dat de better dat advice sounds, de 
wus hit wuks out. I done heah dem things 
dat you’se been spressifyin’ once befo’, an’ 
I done act on, an’ hit might nigh lan’ me 
an’ Ike in de divorsch co’t. No, Sis Han- 
nah Jane,” I goes on, “‘ole folks lake me an’ 
Ike ain’t got no business mixin’ up wid dis 
heah romantical truck. As I done tole you, 
I done been an’ got my dose of dat valentine 
business, an’ I knows when I’se got enough, 
an’ I’se done quituate.” 

“Ts you done sen’ Bro’ Ike a valentine?” 
inquired Sis Hannah Jane. 

“Yassum, I is,’ I ’spons, ‘fone time when 
all de gals was a buyin’ valentines, I jest 
thought dat I’d git one, an’ send hit to my 
ole man, lak dey was sendin’ to deir young 
ones, an’ dat when he got to speculatin’ 
*bout who done hit I’d own up to de soft 
impeachment. An’ I dest pictured dat 
he’d be tickled to death, an’ dat we’d forgit 
dat we was ole, an’ fat, an’ grizzled-haided, 
an’ go back to de days when we was 
co’tin’. 

“Yassum, dat was de way dat I thought 
hit would wuk. An’ so I took de money dat 
I was a savin’ to buy me one of dese heah 
weepin’ willer fedders, an’ I bought Ike a 
valentine dat was all hearts an’ darts, an’ 
roses, an’ Cupids, an’ poetry. Hit sho’ was 
one gran’ valentine, an’ I went out an’ mailed 
hit at night so he’d git hit de fust thing in 
de mawnin’. 

“Wellum, hit come while we was to break- 
fast, an’ instid of guessin’ dat I was de 
onliest woman in de world dat would be fool 
enough to waste my money to send a 
valentine to a ole, bandy-laigged, bald- 
haided grandpa lak him, Ike looked kin’ of 
sheepish, an’ stuck de valentine in his 
pocket, an’ de fust news I knowed, he’d done 
spruced up in his good clothes, an’ I see 
him wid his hat on de side of his haid, a 
walkin’ up de street past de do’ of dat 
hussy, Ma’y Sue Jones, an’ he was a grin- 
nin’ an’ a smirkin’ up at de window, an’ 





I know he done think she sent him dat 
valentine. 

“Yassum, an’ dat warn’t de last of hit. 
He keep a passin’ by dat woman’s house, 
an’ a makin’ a ole fool of hisself a wavin’ at 
her, till I tell him dat I sent de valentine, 
an’ he was dat mad when he found hit out, 
an’ dat hit warn’t from some odder woman 
dan his wife, dat he ain’t speak to me for fo’ 
days. Nawm, dat valentine ain’t fanned 
de flames of love none in our house. Hit 
mighty nigh put hit out.” 

“Sis Mirandy,” axes Sis Hannah Jane, 
“don’t you think dat husbands would be 
pleased to git valentines from deir wives?” 

“T think dat dey would ruther have de 
price put in a beefsteak,”’ I ’spons. 

“But sholy, Sis Mirandy, you thinks dat 
husbands an’ wives should keep up deir 
romantical feelin’s towards each other,” 
axes Sis Hannah Jane. 

“Well, Sis Hannah Jane,” I ’spons, “I 
thinks dat most men gits married so dat 
dey can quit makin’ love, an’ climb down 
off’n de poetry shelf to whar-. dey feels at 
home. What a man wants wid a wife is 
somebody dat’ll keep on lovin’ him widout 
him havin’ to hol’ her han’ all de time, an’ 
tell her whut a angel she is, an’ I done took 
notice dat dem wives which am good cooks 
don’t git so many divorshes as dem ladies 
whose strong p’int is sentiment. 

“Valentines an’ love talk is all very well 
to tole a man into de holy bonds of mater- 
mony, but when you gits him dere, de way 
to keep him from jumpin’ over de bars is to 
fill him up wid good food, an’ let him read 
his paper in peace. 

““Nawm, I don’t hol’ none wid married 
women sendin’ deir husbands valentines, 
an’ encouragin’ romantical notions in ’em, 
for hit fills deir haids up wid de notion dat 
dey’s still fascinators wid de women, an’ is 
got a gift for love-makin’ dat hit’s a pity to 
waste on deir wives. De wise wife am de 
one whut prones hit into her husband dat 
she’s de only woman in de world dat has got 
sense enough an’ taste enough to know whut 
a wonder heis. Dat’s de talk dat keeps him 
nailed to his own hearthstone. Not dis 
heah valentine foolishness.” 
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By Readers Who Are Clever Observers and Ex perimenters 


Chis department of the magazine, which, 


our readers tell us, they turn 


to first every month, is a market always for bright, helpful new Discoveries, 


the price paid 


(upon acceptance) for available paragraphs, being $1 each. 


\ddress, Discoveries, Good Housekeeping Magazine, 381 FourthAvenue, 


New York City, and inclose 


#Let those planning a church wedding 
beware the LUDICROUS PRANKS the 
hot-air register may play. At one large 
church wedding, the bridesmaids, walking 
in twos, and the bride on her father’s arm, 
escaped with little disturbance; but when 
the maid-of-honor, pacing slowly to the 
beautiful Lohengrin music of the organist 
and walking alone, stepped full upon the 
large hot-air register in the center of the 
main aisle and was obliged to hold that 
position for a long moment in the solemn 
wedding march, her delicate silken over- 
dress filled with the upward rush of the 
heated air like the bag of a balloon—and like 
it, too, began to rise until she feared it would 
billow above her head. Though she suc- 
ceeded in preventing that, the incident 
furnished much amusement for the spec- 
tators and some embarrassment for the 
innocent victim, which considerably marred 
the ceremony and would be well worth pre- 
venting hy others who can benefit by this 
experience. Miss F. F.. Oregon 


# If your shoes are uncomfortable when you 
first put them on in the morning, take them 
off at once and put them on again. You 
will find that this gives GREAT RELIEF. 
Often this must be repeated two or three 
times. When the feet are tired from a long 
walk or from standing a long time, a change 
of shoes will prove a great rest. 
Vi Vv. P. R., New York 


* The “Visiting Housekeeper,” instructing 
Mrs. Barry and her maid in the use of the 
gas range in one of your issues, a few months 
ago, failed to state whether the range burns 
manufactured or NATURAL GAS. She 
says that the gas should be turned on before 
the match is applied, in order to regulate 
the air supply. This is excellent advice 
when applied to manufactured gas, but 
would be dangerous when using natural 
Women accustomed to manufactured 


gas. 


tamp for return of unavailable manuscript. 


gas sometimes narrowly escape serious acci- 
dents when applying the same methods to 
high pressure natural gas. The lighted 
match should always be in position before 
turning on natural gas. 
Mrs. I. H. R., Pennsylvania 
* How many of us who have friends living 
abroad realize how much they would appre- 
ciate occasional gifts of United States 
POSTAGE STAMPS. Very often they see 
some trifle advertised which they would 
really like, and which they could pay for in 
stamps if they only had them. 
S.C. C., Rhode Island, 
* The man of the family discovered me 
poking a few pieces of SILVER at a time 
out of the dishpan, with the mop and a 
good deal of difficulty. He suggested put- 
ting the silver (small silver, of course) in 
the colander, in the pan, washing it in that, 
and then lifting colander and all out of the 
water. I did it and now our colander does 
yeoman’s service every day. 
Mrs. M. E. F., Massachusetts. 
# Beside our telephone we have a small 
IRON BANK, which opens only with a key. 
After making long-distance calls we always 
drop the amount required into this bank, as 
though we were using a public phone. Thus 
the large monthly bills cease to Le so for- 
midable. This practice has a tendency to 
make us more careful in running up tele- 
phone bills. L. R. L., New York. 
* Have your tinsmith make you two 
PAILS of different sizes, with perforated 
tin bottoms like the bottoms of strainers. 
These pails may be used for boiling rice, 
macaroni, etc., by putting the material in 
them and then setting them in kettles of 
boiling water. When done, simply lift the 
pail from the kettle of water. The advan- 
tage over the ordinary method of boiling the 
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material directly in the kettle and then 
tipping it into a drainer to drain, is self- 
evident. If one once tries one of these pails, 
the old method will never again be used. 
Mrs. W. L. E., Massachusetts. 


# A friend is enthusiastic over her success as 
a HOUSE PHOTOGRAPHER. She lives 
in a city where there are many, many 
beautiful homes—and what city or town has 
not its quota of charming abodes! The idea 
occurred to her that she might earn the 
needed income by taking pictures 
of these lovely places. She first 
purchased a larger camera and, 
without a word to anyone, went 
towork. She did all her own de- 
veloping and printing, and her 
work was good. With delicate 
water colors she tinted some of 
the pictures. In photographing 
the different residences, she was 
careful to secure the most at- 
tractive views of the grounds. 
She found that her pictures sold 
readily with the owners of the 
places. Her trade has grown so 
that now she always has orders 
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Place these at regular intervals on the 
plate rail—say two or three feet apart. The 
vases can be rented at a crockery store. A 
room with this floral frieze makes a gay 
appearance, and it is an especially pretty 
decoration for an engagement party. 

Mrs. J. W. B., Washington. 


#In making a BIRTHDAY CAKE I use 
a large, round granite pan, place a buttered 
tumbler in the center and pour the batter 
in around the tumbler. The cake cooks 
perfectly without falling and the 
glass is easily removed, leaving 
a large hole in the center. Some- 
times the children want the glass 
left in and filled with flowers, 
candy or some other surprise. 
Sometimes it is removed and the 
hole piled high with whipped 
cream. The icing can be put on 
in the usual way. 
Mrs. M. H. H., Colorado. 


#1 remarked to a Porto Rican 
neighbor that SEWING ON A 
MACHINE is very tiresome. I 
am fairly tall and strong and she 
is small and roly-poly, but she 


demand at the book stores and -1 convenience for a = laughed and said, “I can sew 
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graphs of the public buildings, 
parks, and especially attractive 
residences. She is contemplating issuing this 
winter a few dozen handsomely bound vol- 
umes containing a selection of the most at- 
tractive of her photographs, tinted and 
mounted by hand. She has had several 
promises from friends to purchase such a 
book from her. Mrs. R. R., Alabama. 


# I make my pillow-slips OPEN AT BOTH 
ENDS for several reasons. They look much 
better on the bed and can be embroidered 
or hemstitched at either end. Then too the 
case may be slipped around on the pillow, 
bringing the strain equally on all parts, 
thus increasing the life of the pillow-slip. 
Mrs. H. H. H., Illinois. 


@ A pretty and unusual decoration for a 
luncheon or tea can be carried out by those 
whose dining-rooms have PLATE RAILS. 
If the centerpiece on the table is composed 
of large flowers such as roses or chrysanthe- 
mums, take small crystal vases and place 
one blossom, or one blossom with the ac- 
companying maiden hair fern, in each vase. 
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Then she explained to me what 
a German seamstress had taught 
her years ago—to put one foot forward and 
the other back on the pedal. ‘This isa much 
more natural motion than we have when 
both feet move side by side, as they so often 
do, or when the work is done for a while by 
one foot alone and then by the other. My 
neighbor also told me to take a comfortable 
chair, low enough to bring my work fairly 
near my eyes and make stooping unneces- 
sary. All this seems very awkward at 
first, but any woman who tries it until she 
becomes accustomed to it, will find her 
sewing much easier. 

Mrs. M. H. B., Porto Rico. 


* BLOTTING PAPER has many _ uses 
about the household besides to absorb ink. 
If grease is spilled on the carpet, a piece of 
blotting paper should be placed over the 
spot, an iron heated (but not too hot) and 
set on it and the paper will absorb the 
grease. In painting with oil on satin, put 
the material over a clean white sheet of 
blotting paper, fastening securely so it will 
not slip. The oils will be absorbed by it, 
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preventing the paint from running and also 
drying it more quickly. 


Mrs. J. H. G., Virginia 


# A father doing a large business, instead of 
mailing his town bills and advertisements, 
lets his son deliver them Saturday mornings. 
Then to the boy is given a check for the 
amount saved in stamps. This he takes to 
the bank and deposits to his own account. 
In this way he MAKES MONEY and 
learns about the banking business. 
Mrs. J. P. A., New York. 


# At a bridge-whist party I attended re- 
cently, the hostess did not approve of 
PRIZES. When the playing was over, her 
daughter entered the room bearing the 

most charming little baskets of 
flowers—pink and lavender, sweet 
peas, forget-me-nots, wall flowers, 
and feathery sprays of fern. A 
basket was given to the 
winner at each table, 
while in the basket for 
the players whose score 
was highest of all, there 
were rosebuds as well. 
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the church and left until ready to be served. 
The potatoes were mashed and put over one 
of the heated disks in the cooker and the 
chicken was cooked and kept warm in the 
same manner, as well as the coffee. 

Mrs. M. B. B., Ohio. 


*In a family with many little children, 
having the BATHTUB RAISED so that the 
bottom of it is on the level with the mother’s 
knees, makes the bath hour much less 
tiresome. The space underneath is utilized 
with drawers for towels, children’s under- 
clothes, etc. Mrs. E. G. W., Rhode Island. 


# It is often difficult to tell which is the 
right side of HUCKABACK toweling. A 
clerk at a linen counter gave me a 
sure rule for instantly 
deciding. If one draws 
the linen between thumb 
and finger, one side of 
the goods is distinctly 
rougher than the other. 
The rough-feeling side is 
the right side. I im- 
parted this secret at a 
little sewing-bee one 








These dainty baskets pourri, and may be used as a favor, a bride’s Afternoon, where five or 


were lined with heavy 
oiled paper and filled 
with wet sand, while around the rim, 
forming a quaint frill, was the edge of a paper 
lace doily from which the center had been 
cut. The flowers, stuck deep in the wet 
sand, kept fresh a long while and the whole 
effect was beautiful. 


Mrs. M. C. F., Pennsylranta. 


# My grocer delivers his fish in such a neat 
manner that it is worth telling about. 
After wrapping the fish in oiled paper, he 
lays it upon a clean shingle, also wrapped in 
paper, and ties the two up together. This 
makes a FIRM PACKAGE, pleasant to 


handle. Mrs. W., Illino 


# \ large card on which was printed the 
method of removing every known STAIN 
proved to be one of the “‘best sellers” at 
our church fair last winter. 


Miss B. N., Massachusetts. 


* T heard of a new use for the fireless cooker 
the other day. The ladies’ aid society of a 
small church community gave a CHICKEN 
SUPPER and the food was prepared at 
home, placed in fireless cookers, carried to 


trousseau gift, or a valentine 





six ladies were making 
towels. All agreed that 
they had often spent a great deal of time 
trying to decide which was the right side of 
huckaback, and several of those working on 
towels that day found that their decision 
had been wrong. Mrs. C. M. G., Connecticut. 


# An expressman left my trunk without 
unstrapping it the other day. A friend and 
I both tried our hardest to unfasten the 
strap, but did not succeed. Finally it oc- 
curred to us to put a few drops of oil on the 
OBSTINATE BUCKLE. This worked like 
a charm and I was able to unfasten the strap 
at once. Miss A. M. L., New Hampshire. 


# With the high-waisted, suit skirt, now 
so much worn, instead of pinning the skirt 
up with a breast pin or fancy pin on the 
outside at the back, do as follows: After 
the skirt is properly adjusted, raise it and 
pin a safety pin through the INSIDE 
BELTING, thereby saving wear and tear 
on skirt material. Mrs. H. C. B., New York. 


# A grandfather greatly increased the love 
for sewing in his family by offering a GOLD 
THIMBLE to each granddaughter who, 
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during her tenth year, made a good copy of 
his grandmother’s sampler, made when she 
was ten. His plan might well be imitated 
in other families where some piece of fine 
old-fashioned sewing is cherished. 

Miss E. A. C., Massachusetts. 


#In a certain fine sewing establishment 
conducted by a young woman in one of our 
large cities, not one BLACK DRESS will 
be made. “It is too depressing on my 
co-workers,” says the young woman, “too 
difficult to handle on dark days, and 
we are always ill-tempered when such 
materials have been made up in this 
establishment. So my _ customers 
now realize that they can bring no 
black goods to me to be manufac- 
tured into wearing apparel, for we 
are for the blithe butterfly type.” 
She even refused to make a black 
gown for one of her very best cus- 
tomers. “No, Mrs. Black,” she said, 
“you have worn black for one year, 
and why continue to do so? It makes 
your husband sad; it depresses every- 
one who visits you; and you can’t 
say this black garment business is 
symbolic of the spirit of that dear 
little girl of yours.” It worked 
miracles for that woman, changed 
her from a depressed mother 





for others. 

Miss M.S. H., Ohto. 
'’This is an interesting, and 
rather surprising idea. Have any of our 
readers any decided opinions “for or 
against” this depressing effect of black? 
Tue Eprrors. 


* One of the most convenient things in my 
pantry is an aluminum ice cream soda 
SPOON. You can have no idea how con- 
venient the long handle with the small bowl 
is until you use one. 

Mrs. M. E. F., Massachusetts. 


# We have a SPRAY NOZZLE attached to 
a rubber tube long enough to reach from the 
bathtub to the stool. We find it invaluable 
for washing off baby’s soiled diapers, held 
over the stool. Mrs. H. C. W., Pennsylvania. 
# In your recent issue I note the pictured 
handkerchief with an embroidered envelope 


; The spoon on left (standard-sized 
into a woman who took up spoon on right shows comparative 
her routine in life and tried to length) is employed by the Eng- 
live bravelv and beautifully ish in eating marrow from mar- 
x “row bones. Both ends of the 
spoon are grooved for use—It is 
now sold in this country 





bearing the initial. At a fair not long ago, 
we sold handkerchiefs with a real little 
LINEN ENVELOPE, buttonholed on to 
the mouchoir and fastening with a tiny loop 
and button, to hold milady’s contribution to 
the plate on Sunday, or her carfare. They 
sold like the proverbial hot cake. 
Mrs. G. A. L., Massachusetts, 


# All sorts of patterns for CROSS-STITCH 
and embroidery may be easily and quickly 
copied by using the typewriter and allowing 
different characters on the keyboard to 
represent different colors or shades. 

Miss K. D., Nebraska. 


# When purchasing some EMERY PAPER 
with which to rub the shine off a woolen 
skirt, I was informed by the 
hardware dealer that cleaning 
establishments buy the finest 
grade of emery cloth for clean- 
ing white felt hats. It seems 
to me that this could be done 
as easily in the home as by the 
professional cleaner and with 
some saving of expense. 
A. L., Mtssourt. 


TI noticed in a late Discovery 
how one mother washed her 
LITTLE GIRL’S HAIR out 
of doors in the summer. My 
method is quite — similar, 
though easier on mother’s 
back and it holds good all the 
year around. Place the child 
upon the ironing-board, which 
is laid from a table to the sink. Put the 
bowl of hot water in the sink and place 
the child’s head on a soft towel as near the 
end of the board as possible. No soapy eyes 
for baby and no broken back for mother. 
Mrs. H. H., Iitinots 





# It is a great saving in floor covering, to 
put CASTERS on the legs of the chair that 
is used in front of the sewing machine. It 
also saves a great deal of time and of jump- 
ing up and down to get the things that are 
just out of reach. Mrs. R. W. W., Ohio. 


# A young school girl, having LOST TWO 
WATCHES, went to a jeweler with her 
third one and had the firm print her name 
and address in fine script right on the face, 
or dial. The letters are deep, gold-filled, 
the design neat, and now the chances of 
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) its recovery are more favorable if she loses 
e it. Also, it is the best kind of identification. 
Miss M. 8S. H., Ohio. 


) 
) 

) When Astrid told me that her Danish 
y sister was coming to this country I was 
anxious to secure her, also, in my house- 
hold, but had no extra room nor any place 
for a double bed in the maid’s room. Great 
was my joy, therefore, when I discovered 
an iron bedstead with TWO TIERS, one 
above another, exactly like the berths in a 
) steamship. The girls were greatly de- 
lighted with its novelty and compact- 
ness. Later I bought another to be 
used by our children on the sleeping 
porch and as I tucked them in at night 
I was more than ever reminded of 
Stevenson’s famous lines, beginning, 
“My bed is like a little boat.” 


Cc. B. B., Pennsylvanta. 


* There came to me the other 
day a gift so full of delight, so 

original, so valuable, that I con- 

sider the thought that sent it a 

real Discovery. It was a large 

box filled to the brim with what 
appeared to be CHOICE STATION- 

ERY, though nearly every envelope 
was of a different tint and size. 
Inside those envelopes were 
messages, beautiful choice 
quotations, printed—some of 
them charmingly pictured—for 
nearly every occasion in life. 
There was John Chadwick’s beautiful song 
toa bride on her wedding day; there was 
Stevenson’s incomparable birthday greet- 
ing; there were congratulations on the visit 
of the stork. There were, too, tender and 
comforting lines to those in sorrow. Easter, 
Christmas and New Year’s day were not 
forgotten, neither was any season of the 
year. I feel so rich in having this treasure 
chest to draw from, when hurried, or not in 
the mood to write a letter; or to strengthen 
a letter that does not say perfectly all I 
would say. Mrs. F. S., New 


ated. 


York. 


# By inverting a common black dripping 
pan, which I keep for that purpose only, 
over a gas burner, I can cook in TWO 
i STEWING PANS at the same time over 
the one flame. The flame spreads under- 
neath the pan, the closed sides and ends 
serving as a retainer of the heat. I find this 
much more satisfactory than the perishable 
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A heart-shaped bag makes a 

valentine that will be appreci- 

Such bags might also 

be used as favors at a valen- 
line german 


asbestos mats. A clever person, which I 
am not, might improve on this by lining the 
pan underneath with asbestos to preserve 
the tin. However, as these dripping pans 
only cost a few cents and last a long time 
it would be hardly worth while. 
Mrs. E. H. A., Caltfornta. 

* Too many warnings cannot be given con- 
cerning keeping POISON out of the reach 
of children. A dear little three-year-old 
girl, the pet of all who knew her, died 
recently as the victim of a servant’s 
carelessness. The child and her grand- 
mother were on the veranda when the 
grocer’s boy went round the house with 
the groceries. The grandmother, not 
even aware that the child was follow- 
ing her, went to the back door to re- 
ceive the packages, knowing that the 
servants were out. She had no more 
than taken them and placed them 
in the refrigerator when she heard 
her little granddaughter scream 

and rushed to her. The cook, 

after cleaning the sink, had left 

in it a box of potash into which 
water had dripped, forming lye. 

A spoon was fatally handy on the 
drain board and the poor little meddler 
had swallowed in a twinkling a 
mouthful of the horrible stuff. 
It caused a stricture of the 
throat and though the little 
sufferer lingered for months, 
fed artificially, death has at 
length eased her pain. If this story will 
lead to more watchfulness in regard to poi- 
sons, I shall not regret having told it. 

Mrs. C. K. H., Jr., Georgta. 


#1 removed the basket from an OLD 
BABY BUGGY and nailed several boards 
or slats across the frame. On washdays I 
put my clothes-basket on the buggy and 
wheel it along as I hang up the clothes or 
take them down. I can hang up clothes in 
about half the time it used to take me, and 
do not get so tired from bending over the 
basket. Mrs. H. S., South Dakota. 
# Whenever my little daughter says she is 
afraid to go upstairs alone, I ask her to 
bring me a ball of yarn which I keep at hand 
in a drawer. She takes the end, while 
I hold onto the ball, unwinding it as she 
leaves me and goes upstairs. Knowing that 
she is in touch with me, she forgets all 
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about being afraid, in fact makes a game of 
it. As she comes down,I wind up the yarn 
again. She has about overcome her FEAR 
OF THE DARK, and I feel it is due largely 
to this little plan of ours. 

Mrs. A. H. S., Minnesota, 


# Has it ever occurred to you to learn the 
exact width of YOUR SPAN? If not, do 
so at once; you will find it most convenient. 
Also learn the length of your middle finger. 
I learned these facts by accident and have 
used them constantly ever since. Hardly a 
day passes without my having to measure 
tentatively some object in my home or else- 
where—an old table to see if it will fit 
in the corner of the kitchen—a new 
desk to see if it will be the right 
height to stand under the hanging 
shelves. The possession of two ever- 
ready and surprisingly exact meas- 
ures is most useful. 

Miss J. W. B,, New Jersey. 


#In taking care of my small 
brother who had a BROKEN 
LEG, one of the most uncom- 


is still in good condition, the worn side may 
be easily covered with a shirred silk or 
satin pocket, extending over the entire back 
of the muff. Allow the length of the muff 
and one quarter over for fullness. Sew the 
gathered edge of the pocket on to the lower 
edge of the muff, turn up, and blind-stitch 
to the muff at both ends. Shirr the top of 
pocket and run in an elastic, holding the 
gathers close to the outline of the muff at 
top. Stitch fullness through at the middle, 
making two pockets instead of one large one, 
each being one-half the size of the back of 
muff. I have so repaired a flat brown muff 
with a pocket of wide brown sash ribbon, 
and a black muff with a width of black 
satin. The expense is almost nothing 
and a muff so repaired is nothing to 
apologize for, provided the work is 
neatly done. I still carry my purse 
inside my muff, using these pockets 
for a handkerchief or gloves. 
Mrs. J. E. B., New York. 


# Anyone works best with his or her 
materials arranged to his or her 


A luster, pussy-cat sallt- oa ee 
presen = pao te on oWn liking. The first duty I 


fortable and painful things he the nursery dining table assigna NEW MAID is to over- 


suffered was the weight of the 

bed clothes—even the weight of the sheet 
on his toes and foot. As a homemade 
makeshift, I took a hat box, and cut out one 
side, and turned it upside down over his 
foot. It pleased him to call it the “garage” 
for his foot, and many times that foot was 
an automobile laid up for repairs. 


Mrs. J. C., Minnesota. 


#1 find that the tabs on INFANTS’ 
BANDS through which the diaper is pinned, 
wear out very quickly from constant pin- 
ning. Work two eyelets in the tab and 
stick the pin through these each time and 
the life of the band will be prolonged. The 
distance between the eyelets should be a 
little less than the length of the pin. 
Mrs. S. B., Massachusetts. 


# T always consign myOLD SILK GLOVES 
to the darning bag and when I have a large 
hole to darn, I make a patch of the silk and 
catstitch it down. This kind of darning will 
not hurt the most tender feet, besides 
wearing better than the ordinary darn. 

4. M. H., New York. 


# Where the under side of a FLAT MUFF 
has become much worn, and the other side 


haul kitchen and pantry, telling 

her to make any changes in arrangement 

conducive to her best convenience. It gives 

her more interest in her especial work, sim- 

plifies it possibly, and ends all need of asking 
where to find things. 


Mrs. B. S. S., Pennsylranta. 


#RAFFIA is much better for hanging 
pictures than cord or wire. It will bear the 
strain of heavy pictures without cutting or 
breaking and is much neater looking and less 
conspicuous. Mrs. D. M., Massachusetts. 


# When sewing it is often necessary to use 
my ELECTRIC IRON for a minute or two, 
occasionally. I find that it saves electricity 
to detach the iron as soon as I have used it 
and shut it up in my fireless cooker, for it 
then requires little or no heating the next 
time I need it. Mrs. L. E. O., Nevada. 


#An excellent preventive of BURNT 
SAUCEPANS, when boiling milk, is to 
sprinkle the bottom of the pan with granu- 
lated sugar, let it get hot, then pour in the 
milk. I have never had a burnt saucepan 
since employing this method. It also 
keeps milk from boiling over. 
Mrs. J. E. H., Canada. 








